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PREFACE 


‘Tuts book, which has been man; rs in ition, was owe 
ig 188 bythe Norton Hal Comic, ost he gene thon 
of historical development put forth in various works: Seen Combs. 
Hils entire acherne of Socidlogy is based on a sense of the unity of 
evolution. And with a view, rele ae us, to 

x pti 


Tewas avowédly iene ‘Intended only fo 


Century, and for Western he arranged 
ee pas ght and 
‘ing with Moses and ending with the poets and nes of 
iia ‘of the present century. The greatest names were 
with the months ; 52 other it names oh the weeks ; and 
ven to each day of 1 ere ie portant types bel 
ituted for those i inl ‘here are in all 
eee of ie penne women in this nar, tie eae into oS 
peaten or leas im 10 5 range over al races, an 
countries ; they embrave Ral Religion, try, Philocophy, War, ‘States- 
peat, fae ‘and Science, 
present volume is a collection of condensed biographies of all the 
‘558 persons Lat selected ax types of the general advancement if civilisa 
tion. Each biographical notice varies in fulnesd according to the i 
fanee of each name. The main object has been ae the 
each, and his contribution the facts of 
exp) 


ion. 
i book differs essentially, it is believed, from that 
work. It ix not adiclionary. ‘The names are not 
tical order, but in historical sequence ; and the various 
form a eee oe re rag eo i tos ee 

| separate subject, such as Poetry, Philosophy, or Polley 
‘one author for the most 4 ‘beon respooetbla: An ‘eat 
‘or sub-section treats a subordinate teen of the subject to which 








PREFACE 
‘The ousission-fromthe-list of all eminence of a 


hamer te the Chhyintgs it whores would robb 
wi Lae prel agree. 


ion maght be found, 


itroduc chapters . 

observed that the Calendar docs not include any con« 
temporary names ; and it ends entirely with the first generation of the 
present » With very trifling exceptions (the chief being the 
invention of the electric telegraph), nothing is included Jater than the 
meh il wera ublication of the Philosophie Positive ; 
eee eoennn: aE eo Seale. wag res Hora 
does not, therefore, treat of any contemn~ 
face Sres spel Gon te Mei hives of eens 

i m, Dumas, Pasteur, Hu 
Wha list itelf was con eived aboot 1845, and finally patie abet 
RE alpen ony 
ie: bernie was possible in Paris forty or fifty years ago. 
ag the great vial the ole ireaiaoftmen ta diatant tases eluseot 
all of whom lived the 19th century, this is a mei of minor 


maial, sd ot Ake sian toe 
eri mae bore mind 


anomalies, it tends, like the exigencies of metre and 
to give unity, conciseness, and portion. A list of 
ee up Without any artifici Timita would be fir 
= but it d cult to keep it from diffasenese, 
i ume first_ object of Comte was to 


seem it is said by M. Littré, of dividing the 
then of dividing the year 
weeks each, ennbled Comte to frame a perfectly 
The last day of een cn snes peep 

aceon The ayo he yar wo and in J 
‘Second extra day was added, similarly consecrated to Good Women, 
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THE NEW CALENDAR OF GREAT MEN 


THEOCRATIC CIVILISATION 


At the time when Grock civilisation began, the beliefs and habits pre- 
vailin, eg the Mediterranean coasts, no less than throughout Asi 
may be spoken of as Theocratic. Those tendencies to attribute will 
to inanimate things closely touching man's life, which we embody 
umder the word Fetichiem, had not indeed passed away. But they 
‘were overlaid by now beliofs which, by their power of binding men 
> have oxercised a potent influence on the life of nations. 


Fetichism was succeeded, though not uprooted, by Theism, 
‘Tho powers inherent in sun or moon, ina tree, n mountain, a chieftain's 


oes 


communities obeying » common law. 

early life of Asiatic European nations, we find it in fall force ; the 
tise astrolatry of China presenting in some respects an excep- 
tion. In America, it has been fully described by the chroniclers = 
accompanied the Spanish conquerors, In Asia, it hax held its ground 
Bersstently. In Western Europe it has gradually tended, by the series 
‘of transitions illustrated in this Calendar, towards the final state of 
» in which beliefs and institutions are moulded by the 

dominant conception of Humanity. is 
‘Conspicuous the divine influences that moulded man’s life were 
the powers clothed in human shape which gave him law and government, 

A 





2 THEOCRATIC CIVILISATION 


At first the king or hero is himself a Later generations are content 
to think of him as descended from a divine stock ; in one shape or other 
ivini ‘ingship has survived to recent centuries, In organised 
monarch surrounded by a priestly caste, who, 

while recognising his divine origin, were themselves more specially co 
cerned with interpreting the will of the gods, Ultimately the Lingly 
and priestly powers become rivals, and the strife between them has been 
‘one of the most potent factors in historical change. But many centuries 
tay pass, before such rivalry isos in rupture ; and meanwhile the 
priesthood controls the routine of life, extending the practice of caste to 
all industrial occupations; prescribing the details of religious cult, and 
studying the order of external nature, especially the revolutions of the 
plead bodies, so far as these appear to affect the course of human 

jestiny. 

From which of the great theocracies should a type be chosen to re- 
present this phase of social evolution? Had the founders of Indian, 
Assyrian, or Egyptian civilisation heen known to us, the choice would 
have lain between one of these. But the names of these men gre lost, 
though their work remained. The reputed founder of Judaic theocracy, 
while recalling to us the Egyptian civilisation from which he issued, has 
left his deeds and words recorded in the Hebrew Bible. We have thus 
been made fasniliar from childhood with the conception of an o1 
oer offering sacrifice, Siete ceremonial, and controlling the 

jetail of human conduct, The Jewisl aan of the six centuries 

preceding the Christian cra stands out in startling contrast with the 
contemporary movements of Greek and Roman history. On these it 
exercised a special influence which modified for many centuries the course 
of Western civilisation. . & B) 


Pos, Pol. iii. eh. 3, 





MOSES, 14th century Bc. (7) 


‘The story of Moses is told in the second of the books attributed to 
him, which recounts the Exodus, or Out-going, of Israel from pt. 
‘Por meri ecnemetinoe the Hebrew tribe had bean settled-in the no 
‘east of that country, till their increase roused the jealousy of the govern- 
ment. A massacre of their infants was ordered, Withdrawn from this 
fate by a sister who placed him in an ark of bulrushes by the river's 

Fink, the infant Moses was found by one of the King’s daughters, who 
it him as her son, and taught him all the learning of the 


wen to manhi his heart was sti at the 

of his tril en, who were employed at forced labour in 

fing treasure-cities for the king. After laying an Egyptian whom 
treating a Hebrew, he took refuge with a priest of Midian, 

iter he married. Here the visions came to him which ended 

his countrymen for escape from their oppressors into the 


desert. 
Thee figs was preceded and accompanied by many miriculous 
ments, 


favour. From the mountains of Sinai the ten command- 
were by Jehovah amidst flame and thunder ; and the 
service of tabernacle, with all its elaborate details of ritual and 
was res to and punetually practised. On 
reaching the promised land of Canaan, the tribe waa poor at the 
tidings of the formidable foes who awaited them ; and in punishment for 
See ae peng rece doomed to lst a renee life in the desert for 
forty i generation that Egypt passed away. At the 
ag Vieie Mitben van an hundred oo iraty seata OU G:Hie hfe 
was not dim, nor hie natural force abated. He now delivered his last 
aad warning and farewell to his people ; and then passed away 
‘unto the mountain of Nebo, to the of Fisgals ‘that is over 
against Jericho. Here Jehovah showed him the whole range of the 
ised land, which he himself was not to enter ; and here he died, but 
no man knew the place of his sepulehre. There arose no prophet since in 
Heras like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew fice to fice in all the signs 
and wonders which the Lord sent him to do in the land of t to 
and to all his servants, and to all his Jand, and in all the great 

Moses wrought in tho sight of all Isracl, 
So ends the chronicle, Among modern interpretations of it one has 
‘been that a member of the Egyptian priesthood headed a rebel tribe, 
it intoa powerful nation, preached a monotheistic doctrine drawn 
‘and selected from Bayptian Jaw and ritual such 
it suitable to the condition of his people. Con- 
‘of such a story from the Egyptian side is not wholly wanting. 
has preserved a fragment of Manetho, written in the third 
telling of certain and unclean persons who, under 
‘of a priest from Heliopolis, threw off the yoke of the 
‘Phe name of this priest was Osarsiph ; he is said to have laid 





4 MOSES 


to Reyptisn customs, to have allied himself with the 
i it, and to have been known afterwards by the name of 
Moses. ‘The here spoken of would probably be Menephta, 
son of Ramesis 11., who rei about 1320 nc. 

It has been believed by some that the law thus given by the priestly 
deliverer to the outcast tribe was in the main identical with the 
elaborate system of rites and ceremonies presented in the books of 
Exodus and.Leviticus. But recent interpretations of Exyptian and 
Assyrian records, and careful scrutiny of the Jewish chronicles themselves, 
have shown this belief to be untenable, From the Book of the Dead, 
Dried in Rayptian tomb, wo learn that the most prominent among the 
doctrines taught by the Egyptian priesthood wax the life of the soul 
after death ; a doctrine conspicuously absent from the teaching of Moses. 
Search, on the other hand, into the earliest inscriptions of Assyria shows 
such similarity in their legends with those preserved to us in the book 
of Genesis, we can hardly err in tracing the Hebrew tribe to the 
valley of the Euphrates. Finally, the Old Testament itself, when im- 
partially examined, shows that the growth of Jewish religion took 
otherwise than the Jews themselves were afterwards taught to believe ; 
and justifies the keen foresight of the great Spinoza who, two centuries 
ppcedared his belief that the books attributed to Moses were written 

the exile of the Jews to Babylon. A brief sketch of Jewish history 
‘as recast by scientific research is here subjoined. 

In the records of the Hebrew tribe after the invasion of Canaan, pre- 
served in the book of Judges, no trace is to be found of the elaborate 

tem of priestly government said to have been organised by Moses 

luring the forty years of pilgrimage in the deserts of Arabia. There 
was no central shrine corresponding to the tabernacle. Nor do we find 
any trace of #o spiritual a worship and so pure a rule of life ax that 
which the book of Deuteronomy attributes to Moses as his last legnoy to 
his countrymen. For all that appears in the book of Judges, Moses 
might never have existed, The religion of the tribe seems at this time 
to have been very similar to that of the other tribes around them, As 
the tribe of Moab had their god Chemosh, and the tribe of Ammon their 
god Molech, so the Hebrew tribe had their god Jahveh, worshipped 
under the semblance of a bull or calf, not in any central shrit 
Dan, Shiloh, Bethel, Gibeon, and other places. ‘The story 
(Judges, ch. xvii.) gives a vivid picture of the religious condition of the 
tribe in those times. Ata later period we find Solomon, notwithatand- 
ing the Big psi language attributed to him at the dedication of 
the tomple, building shrines nt Jerasalom to Chemosh and Molech, 
which remained undisturbed till the religious reform of Hezekiah in the 
eighth century. Jeroboum worshipped Jahveh, under the semblance of 
a bull, in Dan and Bethel. The adoration of the Assherah, analogous to 
the phallic worship, was widely diffused, as was the star worship of 
t and Pheenicia, 
‘ot till the close of the ninth century do we find womistakable proof 
‘of the transformation of the rude tribal cult into a religion appealing, to 
the heart and conscience of men, in which Jahveh became tho impar- 
sonation of that conscience, the god of righteousness, The change began 





MOSES 


amongst individual members of the associations of bards and soothsayers 

known to us as schools, or galas Be prophets. Precisely to date it is 

ble; for the utterances of these men were not committed to 

till the time of Amos, Hosea, Micah, und the first Isaiah, We 

find, filled with fiery protests aginst the ceremonial and the sacri- 

fices offered to the tribal god, and with assurances that Jahveh carod only 

ieee ey. Frequent reference is made to the ancient 

of the ‘ibe, their deliverance from Egyptian bondage and 

settlement in Canaan; and these traditions were now set down in 

3 coloured by the new spirit of the time. In the reign of 

Hezekiah, the first attempt was made to eon) the purer worship : 

renewed and finally consummated under Josiah. The book 

under this king by Hilkiah contained rene the 

we now know as Deuteronomy. The elaborate cere- 

ibed in Exodus and Leviticus was worked out during the 

the century that followed the restoration to Palestine ; 

iel, and subsequently Kara, taking a chief part in these 
ictions, 


ime of Exm to the final siege of Jerusalem, the Judaic 
established. It was supported by the Persian 

was nobly maintained by the Maccabees against the poly- 
of Antiochus Epiphanes ; a straggle to which many of 
‘The a fon of spiritual and temporal 

ite: the High Priest was in ever Rec aehie and 
tn Kote ad estainbed the dias the Herod, the power 
hierarchy was but slightly fettered. The temple worship 
iisation of life set forth in the Pentateach were 
force. With what enthusiasm they were accepted, the 
to David, but mostly written at this time, suffice to 


that has been hitherto attributed to Moses is in reality 

later time. But the story of the deliverance of his 

ix guidance from Egyptian bondage, handed down by tradi- 

nth century till it could be committed to writing in 

too distinct and unvarying to admit of denial. Though he 

Build up the fabric of Jewish theocracy, it is probable that he 

countrymen, in the Ten Words or otherwise, the rudi- 

law, upheld in his time with perfect clearness by the 

Tn the eyolntion therefore of the Hebrew nation, 

such potent influence over the history of humanity, 
out as the principal founder. 
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The fi kc is wiven to the incomplete Theocracies of Greece and 

| arrested by the ascendancy of the “ye over the priestly 
nee in of Rome, Numa, 

week represents Polytheistic racy —Chaldean, Persian, 

and Celtic, Buddha presides over the week, owing to 
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i “Mohammed is here the principal type 


Keesen : Religion of Ineaet, ool. i Article Memes, Engl. Brit, Ra ob 
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PROMETHEUS. 


All the names in the first week of the Calendar stand for very 
persona. About Prometheus und Herenles there ix less 
a eed statement than aout any of the chee ‘Their 
names probably ib certain attributes ers 
RSet ts 
futellecti ment of Greece 

and when superhuman powers were attributed to human leaders, 
according to the Greek legend, Set ae 
Titans, demigods opposed to the hierarchy of superior deities The 
characteristic feature of the story of Prometheus was, that his opposition 
Zeus was ao ty berievolence and compassion for mankind. 


in dept 


another demigod of ey mr of sulerng by etl 


drama of Rachylus, who describes the’ sufferings and constancy 
hero in his time of punishment. Shelley treats the unbindi 
Prometheus ax the hang of Humanity, and the advent of an meet 
‘We must regard Prometheus as a type of those mon at the threshold 
of Greek civilixation who, breaking away from the primitive theocratic 
ce sea led the way to the feo of though independence, and ees 
characterise the later G i 8. Mm) 


ce ay sa gee Prometheus, Grote: History of Greece, 


CADMUS. 


Caves is a hero of culture with more human, and fewer super- 
natural features than either Prometheus or Hercules. He was claimed 
8 the town of of Thebes eet vas supposed to have 

a origin. ‘ee: les were related of 
him; but the definite fact connected with his name is that he was the 
tarans of Socata =a) aren the Phoenician | paeiny from wets 
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origin: but others have connected it with Canaan, te. Phoenician. 
However this may be, and whether the legend points to any one 
historical person or not, we may consider Cadmus as representing the 
influence exercised by Phownician civilisation on the childhood of Greece, 
not only as a literary force, but as a stimulus to art, industry, and 
maritime enterprise, “He is treated as the inventor of the arts of mining, 
working in metals, and the worship of Dionysus, that is, the use of wine, 
Although some authorities regard Cadmus ax a native Pelasgic hero, the 
better opi is that he rey nts the influence of the Phosnicians on 
Greek civilisation, througli Crete and the southern islands. (7. & MM.) 


Curtis : History af Greece, Dk, i, che il Grote: History of Greece 
vol. i oh. Sayco:' Ancient Kmpires of the East (ch. tit,. The 
Phoenicians”). For the Alphabet and its history, refer to Fr. Lenor- 


mant: The Phomician Alphabet. 


HERCULES. 


Hercules is the Latinised form of the name of the national hero of the 
Greeks : Henaxues. He was supposed to have connections both with 
the Doriuns, the Athenians, and the Thebans ; but all agreed in assign- 
ing him a divine origin, ws'son of Zeus. Like Prometheus, he is repre- 
hatte 'ua rippcend: fo ieoeiiat lesetiot: the’ gaperine: deltion to, Hesw 
(Juno) and Apollo. Like Prometheus, too, all his labours and suffer- 
i were undergone in the service of man. The famous “twelve 
labours of Hercules" are all connected in different ways with the pro- 
gress of civilisation. In one aspect, as connected with the voyage of the 
Argonauts, he appears as a pioneer of Greek maritime enterprise. It 
seems clear that Herakles is a Greek form of the Tyrian sun-god, 
Melkarth ; and that the worship of Herakles at Corinth and elsewhere, 
the Pillars of Herakles, and pera ps the numerous Heracleias, ports on 
the sea-coast, represent traces of Phomician enterprise and navi , 
In connection with athletic contests, he was one of the founders 
thut form of union among the Greeks which did much to preserve their 
national coherence. In many of his exploits he figures as the benefactor 
of agriculture ; reclaiming marshy ground, and exterminating noxious 
animals. And as the god of Lg de and taking part in the first siege 
of Troy, he became the national champion in war as well as in peace. 
How much of the legend belongs to a fetichistic sun-myth, how much to 
any historical person, iv is impossible to decide. iF. & ML) 


Grote: History of Greece, vol. |, ch. iv. Curtina: History of Orecee, 
Dk. be ch. ih Bayce:' Ancient Bmpires of the Kast (ch. tik, “The 
Fhomnicians"), 


THESEUS, 


‘Taesnus is the hero of Athens, as Cadmus of Thebes. While 
desoended on his father’s side from the oldest Athenian heroes, AZjeus 
and Erechtheus, he was supposed on his mother's side to have introduced 
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which were passing in his native city. One instance of this intervention 
is immortalised by Sophocles in GEdipus the King, where he warns the 
fated CEdipus of his past crimes and coming punishment. Im the 
Odyssey, Homer distinguishes ‘Tiresins as the only spirit in the lower 
world who was allowed to retain his intelligence after death. ‘Tiresias 
belonged to the same class of counsellors, forming a spiritual power to 
fia dermal Slane aa dl the prophets ta he Hate a ee 

F. 5. M 


ULYSSES. 


Ulysses is the Latinised form of Opussvs, the hero of the second 
it Homeric poem. His character is entirely created by the poet and 
a double interest for us ; personally ax a type of Greck , 
socially as a type both of the eurly tribal chieftain and of the maritime 


of the Greek character we notice his unwillingness to go to 
ihn wartes, Tray in dbo fib inatanse + hg love uot phere ka alegre 
fighting which marks the other leaders of the Trojan War, who present 
& more primitive type. He delights in specch, argument, and cunning. 
He hasa strong attachment to his home at Ithaca and to all its axsocia- 
‘As tribal chieftain we see him enjoying absolute and nndispatad 
authority in a small domain ; deriving his power originally from birth, 
but to a great extent also from personal superiority. But the more 
characteristic and, to the Greek mind, the more fascinating side of the 
story was that which described the maritime adventures of Odysseus, 
Thee take ux back to the time when the Grocks first penetrated to the 
Black Sea on the East, and the Pillars of Hercules on the West. The 
wanderings which Odysseus unwillingly goes through on his return from 
Troy represent, in the disguise of fable, the journeys undertaken -by 
Greek sailors for adventure and for trade, when Greece began to compete 
with Phoonicia for the supremacy of the sea. [F. 8 m) 


tions,” Hl longs to see his wife agnin, and to live and rule in pete. 
chi 


Homer: Odyssey. Grote: History of Greece, vol. ll. ch. xx 


LYCURGUS. 


Of all the types selected by Comte to represent the theocratic stage 
in the development of Greek and Roman civilisation, Lrcurous has most 
claim to be considered a historical person. The traditional account of 
him, asada to wars he Eases SS ponent ae eres of 
Sparta and imposed them upon the le, cannot be a 5 but 
there is no eau for doubaoe that Te retfocted great ee in the 
Spartan State and derived his auth from the Delphic oracle, with 
which the Doriany had a close connection. What his measures were 
we cannot determine ; but we may conclude that they were concerned 
with the strengthening of those features in the constitution 
which were most characteristic and most durable. These were—(1) A 
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combination of the different forms of eee ee to which the 
kings, the senate, and the assembly of the Spartans and the ephors who 
ited them, divided the government among them. (2) The 
ion of the serfs and the non-Spartan members of the community 
Perici. These were a constant menace to the State, and 
tea seems to have secured their subjection and the dominance of 
the military class by some measures of land reform. (3) ‘The strict 
military training to which both male and female Spartans were sub- 
jected, and to which Sparta owed its temporary strength. 
Lycungus was “the founder of a warlike brotherhood rather than the 
lawgiver of a political community.” He is probably to be referred to 
the 9th century mc. [pam] 


Plutarch : et Grote: Histor; Greece, vol. ii, ch. vi. 
Gurias tient ef Gree, Bee ok! 


ROMULUS. 


to the purely legendary and eponymous order of 
the Greek Hercules, he was Zappoast to have of 
+ Mars, his ited father, indicates the conquering spirit 
the genius of their race. ike 

Remus, was coined from that 


« Roman tie hfe Gir 


see some trace of an early amal, 
association as king with Tatius, the Sabine, is a precedent for the double 
of the republic. 
was worshi at Rome as another form of Mars, under the 
‘name of Quirinus ; and his name is important only asa recognition by 
the Roman people of the true nature and destiny of their a , 
Fs 
Forithe mythical story, of Romulus, rofer to Plutarch ; Life of Romulus; 
ud to Livy: bee Sie.” For the origin of Rome, Rtnets ieccha 
History of Rome, Wk. i, ch. iv, 


BF 


NUMA. 


‘Noma is the most important name in the week of Greek and Roman 
Bervic founders; not because of his nal greatness or his more 
prical character, but because he is most perfect instance of the 
way in which all tho institutions of the State, both civil and. religious, 
Were referred to a divine origin. Personally, he is probably entirely 


seven his name is supposed to have been coined as » short 
of his 


in, a8 a Sabine, we see a trace of the same tribal 
‘which appears in the legend of Romulus, His name was 
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connected with most of the institutions of Rome; but more 

with the social and religious organization, To him, as to Lycungus, 19 
referred the settlement of the land < which was understood to be a 
fondamental fact in nearly all historical legend. Connected with the 
same question, is his institution of the worship of Terminus, the god 
eeilaahuaris Tard \boundisienyiand) of tha ath snore important aoa 
deity Fides, the less of good faith. To him the institution and 
arrman nts of Calendar was assigned, which remained unaltered 
till the reformation of Julius Crsar. In the religioux sphere all the 
sacred functions and functionaries were derived from Numa’s institu- 
tion. The Pontifices, the Vestal priestesses, and the Flamens of the 
various deities, were all due to him. 

But the most significant feature in the story is that all his laws were 
said to have been inspired by a divine suggestion. Numa, we are told, 
held constant converse with a nymph, Egeria ; and from her prompti 
his institutions and laws took their rise. Tho story is much more 
than the ds of the Greeks, and offers us no imaginative and poetic 
bewuties ; but it presents the primitive theory of society and spvern- 
ment with Roman simplicity and directness of thought. [F. 8. ML] 

For the mythical accounts of Numa, refer to Plutarch = Life of Numa, 

Livy: bk. i, 18-21; Niebiihr; History 2 Rome, vol. For the 
religion of Rome, refer to Mommoen : Misiory of Home, Uk. 1. ch, 
xit. 


BELUS. 


‘The natural irrigation of the Kuphrates valley rendered the transi- 
tion easy from the nomad to the sedentary state. “Then, favoured by the 
vast plains and the recurrence of the rising of the waters at the same 
seasons, there arose throughout Chaldea « system of star-worship, or 
Astrolairy « stage between Felichismn and Polytheinm, But soon the 
inaccessibility and regularity of the stars, which removed them from the 
control of ordinary men, led to the formation of a priesthood ; and this, 
in its turn, brought the observation of the heavens to great perfection. 

on was one of the earliest centres of trade and civilisation, ‘The 
increase and control of irrigation gave scope to her engineers, while her 
wealth fostered all the decorative arts, Employments were as a rule 
hereditary, the family being the only school for teuching the mystery of 
cach handicraft, but there was no ayatem of caste, We owe to Babylon 
the institution of the week, and the division of the circle into degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, in ‘accordance with the Babylonian system of 
notation—the former having come down to us through the Jews, and the 
latter through the Phomnicians. But. was one of the twelve Lords of 
the Sky, to cach of whom was dedicated a sign of the zodiac, and a 
month of tho year; but by the name Bel, * Lord,” the others were also 
invoked. (f Phamnician Baal.) (sms) 

Herodotus, bk. 1. 178-183. Duncker : Hist, of Antiquity, bk. tl. A. He 

Sayoo: Ancient Empires of the Host, ch. ti, Comte (on Astrolatry); 
Pot, Pos. tik 04-97. 
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SEMIRAMIS. 

Astrolatry become milli under favourable circumstances 
(Pos. Pol. iv. ies Semitic pec cowl allied to the Babylonians, 
settlod high ya Tis ened inured to battle by centuries of 
conflict with tho neighbouring mountain tribes. The warlike habits 


empit P 
towards the union of Western Asin, afterwards perfected by Cyrus, 
destined to #0 great an influence on Buropean civilisation. ‘But the 
showed no skill in consolidating their empire : sometimes 
they removed great numbers of the conquered to distant parts, as 
to the Israelites ; more often, after using their victories with 
great cruelty, they would leave the government in tho hands of the 
native pri that, harassed by continual revolts, their dominion was 
‘more than aT id for the collection of tribute. Their 
declined with unusual rapidity, and passed to their revolted sub- 
the Medes and Babylonians. 
other respects Assyrian civilisation was the same as Babylonian, 
possibly, to judge by the remains of Nineveh, superior in art. 
Semimasts is entirely mythical, but significant a3 a ¢ 

both in war and peace, as conqueror and engineer. ie 
of the name is Shammuramat, meaning Dove, and ia a per- 
iifieation of the goddess of war and that of beauty. She was believed 
been the wife of Ninux, the divine founder of the Assyrian 
f, and was herself the deified promoter of his work ‘ a 

8. 8 

Dancker: Hist. of Antiquity, bk. iii A. H. Sayce: Ancient Amptres 
caged eames i uptres of 


eh, 
SESOSTRIS. 

‘The system of government known as Theocracy ix one in which the 
whole life of man is regulated by the commands of the gods, as expounded 
eaeeetary ood ; and in which the duties thus sanctioned are 
by law, and rendered habitual by the hereditary descent of all 
functions. In such a govern: jiritual and temporal authorities rest 
the same basix Religion, ity, and law are not distinguished. 
priests the Jaw; the king enforces it: the priests sit in 
} courts of justice; the king holds his power as the minister and 
Ssiaagerentiofithe gode, Mr. ‘All therefore is entirely mistaken in 
(Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 109) that Comte would 
‘to a society in which the ruler is 4 member of the 
i so callod, As the Calendar shows, ho includes 
kings of Greeco und Rome, Porsia und Egypt, 
Kchalife. A theocracy, as here understood, means a 
which the social organisation, tem and spiritual, rests 
is of divine sanction, the hereditary transmission of 
less completely developed. To Theocracy 
of industry, and the first accumulations of 
regulating society gave a practical turn to 





i 


the knowledge of the 
(Pos. Pai) Be 


human life, and therefore ph Piel been, ee to eal it. 
would have been in this form (Pos. Pol, ii. 17). Its first germs may be 
seen in the priesthoods of aT ea its extreme type in 
India (Meal but the Theocracy whi ad the greatest ton 
Western civilisation is that of Egypt. 
‘The narrow valley of the Nile, fertilised by the overflow of the river, 
and easily defensible, was perhaps the earliest seat of settled life cod 
industry, Hero many thoumnd years ago there arose a rich and endur- 
‘Theocratic civilisation. Like all the greatest ‘Theocracies, it, was 
iytheistic, but with strong traces of primitive Fetichism (see Intro- 
duction, above), the worship of ancestors, of aniznals, and of of ue heaven 
though Astrolatry had not the same permanence as it had ace 
plains of Babylon. ‘The caste systein was less rigid than 4 in a 
Intermarriage and adoption from one caste to another were not entirely 
prohibited ; but the inscriptions tell us of the same office remaining in 
one family for twenty-three generations. The strong feeling of con~ 
tinuity found expression in enduring monuments, and led to a belief in 
Hepedmetd and hier of the deud, placed with each corpse, and 
length abi hy the kings, have preserved for us the life 
a toa cht of the Egyptians, 
monarchy ha its sat fist at Memphis then at Thebes, Tt 
was mene by nomads of the desert, and for some five centuries 
Bayt was ruled by the Shey poor Kings, who were expelled about 
1650 nc. Of the more warlike dynasties which followed, the greatest 
was the house of Ramesis. Sethos 1. conquered Nubia, and fought 
against the princes of the Euphrates ; and his son Ramesis 11. (d. about 
1522) left lus iinage on the rocks of Phamicia, ‘Their deeds, greatly 
‘ted, have furnished the Sesosrais of the Greeks 
both left many great works as memorials: Sethos built the great hall at 
Karnac, the most splendid monument of jan art; Ramesis 
the temple at Luxor, and set up the obeliaks, one of which is now in 
Paris, Menephta, the son of Ramesis, was the Pharuoh of the Hebrew 
Exodus igs iy.-xiy.). As in all Theocrucies, the power of the king 
‘was absolute ; he was the representative of the gods, and in Egypt wus 
himeelf worshipped asa god. The power of the priests was exerted ty 
the force of the traditions which they expounded, a force which ie 
as heavily on the king as on the poorest subject. Tt was a si 
ial of the Theocracy when, for a short time after the fall of “he peor 
of Ramesis, the High Priests of Thebes made themselves rulers in the 
land. Hidden under the common designation of the priestly colleges, 
the very names of the great priests have passed away, and ent king 
standin aa the type of the Egyptian Theocmncy. SES] 
Dunoker: Hist. of Antiquity, bk. i. Herodotus, bk. ii. translation 
G. Hawllnson, vol. i, and app. vil. by Sir JG. Wilkinson. A. 
Sayoo: Ancient Kmpires of the Last, ch. i. For Theocracy, see Pos. 
Pol. sth. 170-210. 





cam 
‘or priests ; 
A Vaicyas, farmers, traders, craftsmen ; and the & 
jo one could - ict} aaa aber yan that of his 
Tatermarringe was strictly forbidden; those who tran: 
je lost their own caste, and their children became members of 
tastes to which disreputable functions were assigned. Among 
of the Brahmans were teaching, sacrificing, giving a con- 
family festivals, and reciting the sscred poems to the men of 
; they also held many posta of civil administration, Besides 
to the duties and customs of his caste, which became more 


on it was, ench had his duties to his ancestors and his 


even be expelled from his caste by the displeasure of 


ere already Polytheists when they descended fram the 

into India, and had from Fetichism to Polytheism, 

fod of systematic Astrolatry between : hence their unbridled 

and little power of scientific observation, despite their akill 

Settled on the Gan the priests, to consecrate the 

of castes and their own: pi ice, made Brahma the chief god. 

i world had emanated, and they themselves the first of men, 

the earliest emanations being the . A Brahman, if pure, could 

to Brahma after death, but all others had to go through a series 

ions, determined by their conduct, until their purification 

changes of life and religion are well seen in peen 

books of India, The Vedas, composed on the Indus, show 

of Fetichism. In tho great epic, the Mahabharata, which 

wars among the princes after the conquests on the Ganges, 

it still prevailx, But in the Books of the Law we find 

ions of a society exsentially peaceful, conservative, and Theo- 

first and chief of these books ie attributed by its authors to 

yal and divine ancestor of their race ; but under that 

ur rather the great Brahmans who drew up the Books 
ised the enduring civilisation of India, 

(8. #8) 


i 
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zt 


Types de C Humanité - Manow Duncker: Hist. of Anti- 
for the Code of Menu, sto Manning: Ancient and 
oh. xv. 
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OYEUS, b..599 B.C, d. 529 BO. 


Tn the mountain valleys of south-western Iran dwelt the and 
warlike tribes of the Persians. Among them the priesthood less 
power than among the Medes; in fact, Persian Theocracy was “more 
impaired than any other by the final preponderance of warriors over 
priests” ie Pol, iii, 231). ° But however great was this Fraps 
under Polythoism “the Theocratic peoples never bocame really military 
(Pos. Pol. iii. 206). The nations of the West, among whom the warriors 
attained supremacy before the rise of Theocratic habits, were always far 
superior in war, a8 was shown by the victories of the Greeks over the 
vast armies of Darius and Xerxes. 

‘The power of Persia began with Achomenes, chief of one of the seven 
Persian tribes, who induced the other six to acknowledge his leadership 5 
and, as a dependent ally, ussisted the Medes in the tinal overthrow of 
‘Assyrin, His grandson Gynos revolted from the Medes, and conquered 
their country (558). Attacked by Crowus, king of Lydia, he defeated 
him, took Sardis (649), and made himself master of the Greek cities in 
‘Asia. Finally, he conquered Babylon (538), as well as Phoenicia and the 
rest of Syria, which had fallen to tho Babylonians on the overthrow of 
Assyria, Unlike that of the Assyrians, bis empire was well organised 
and durable, Order was kept by Persian garrisons, while national and 
religious customs were respected. The subject provinces fixed their own 
subsidies; the Persians, as the conquering rice, remained untaxed. The 
conquered princes were treated with great clemency, but were removed 
from their old dominions to distant pats of the empire. By thus 
ing all the nations from the Mediterranean to the Indus under one 


Cyrus set the way for the conflict between East and West, with ite 


great ning of the life of Greece, for the conquests of Alexander 

and of Rome, and for the rise of Christianity, He also helped this by 

allowing the Jews to return to Jerusalem and begin rebuilding the 

Temple. To the Greeks, Cyrus was a type of the wise and humane 

monareh, the true father of his people. Plato compares him to Lycurgus, 

and Cicero calls him the most just, wise, and aitiable of soar } 
8 


Duncker: Hist, of Antiquity, Vk. vili, Herodotus: bk, i. passim; Wks fit. 
89; anid translation by'G. Rawlinsou, vol. i. app. vill. ‘Hevren: 
Manual of Ancient History, Wk. tl. A. H. Sayce: Ancient Empires of 
the Kast, oh, ¥. 


ZOROASTER. 


Sprang from the same atock, the primitive religion of the Aryans of 
Eastern Tran was similar to that of the Aryans of the Indus; but hoth 
underwent great changes. On the Ganges there grew up the perfect 
type of Thoocracy (seo “ Menu,” above). In Iran, a country of mountain, 

lesert, and fertile valley, of striking contrasts, and of fierce struggles 

with a sterile environment, there arose the conception of two opposing 
‘inciples in Nature, the good and the evil, the pure and the impure, 

romances and Arimanes, the god of life and the god of death, 
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is given, and long lista o’ 
lined as the chil of Orom 


[the nume is said to be 

: Zarathrustra= Golden Star}, but its date is uncertain, He ix 
to have lived in Bactria, whence his doctrines spread to’ Media 
caste systerh was never fully established in Tra, 

¢ 


Doscker: Hist, of Antiquity, bk. vile Herodotus, bk. i, Uramdated by G. 
Rawlinson, a Wi AWE. Sayco: Anotent Broptres of the Box, chev. 


THE DRUIDS. 


tes, 
arose much later, and took a military rather than wocratic 
In Greece and Rome, the priests early became subordinate 
the warriors, but in Gaul, at the time of Cwsar’s campaigns, the 
‘still maintained its supremacy, though no other characteristic 
‘was present. According to Ciwsar, the Druids were both 


HI 


parts to 
service, 


ant 


to commit their learning to memory. 
time of Costar the institution was alreaily 


= heir to Taci lipo 


@ dissolution of the empire. They were still 
on the Romans attacked the Isle of Mon: 
A), their chief seat, the Droida were eeen encouraying the defen- 
pouring forth imprecations with hands uplifted to heaven. The 
B 


rit 
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Druids, as the upholdors, in however rude a way, of religion, justice, and. 
civil order, took the first st in fitting the Celtic nations for their great 
future ; for the Celts, disciplined by and strengthened by union 
with Saxons, Franks, and Northmen, were destined to be among the 
foremost leaders of Humanity. [8. #38) 
Cesar: Gallic War, ¥i. 13-16. Tacitus; History, iv. 54; Annals, xiv. 30, 
Martin : Histowre de France, bk ii. 


OSSIAN. 


After the decline of the Druids, some of their functions fell to the 
Bards, whose songs inspired the patriotism of their countrymen 
recalling the glories of the past, On the Western Coust of 
there ln the tradition of one in purticular—Ossray, the son 
Fingal—a prince famous for his valour, who, having outlived his old 
comy ms, and the son on whom his hopes rested, in his blind and 
lonely age, sung of the prowess of his race. Humanity has grown strong 
not by the cultivation of one dominant type alone, but by all the nations 
of the earth bringing their various contributions to the common heritage 
of mankind ; those are well worthy of remembrance who keep alive 


the courage and endurance of the struggling and oppressed. [8 H 8.) 


For such residuam of fact as may undertie the so-called Ossianic poems, 
gee the discussion under Cximo Lirenarmn, Encyel, Brit. v. 81%) 


BUDDHA. 


Bvppna, son of the rija of the Sakya clan, SimpHartHa Gavrama, 
‘was born at Kapilavastu (near Oudh), about ,c. 480, The dates of his birth 
and death are given by Sir M. Monier: Williams as 300 n,c.and 420.0. The 
old date of his death, 543 nc., is now given up by all recent authorities. 
At nineteen he married a neighbouring princess, his cousin, who ten 
years later bore him «son, ‘This event, so far from binding him closer to 
the world, clinched his long-wavering purpose of becoming an ascetic ; 
for he had early felt that life is vanity and full of suffering, and he 
yearned to deliver men from the ‘illusions and misery that encompassed 
them, Full of this intense sympathy and high resolve, he secretly stole 
away, renouncing mink, wealth, and family joys, and betook himself to 
the pursuit of philosophy and religion. In the seclusion of the jungle 
near Buddha Gays, for six years he studied under two learned Boshi 
the tenets of Hindu ontology and ethics, practising the severe penances 
hy which devotees were believed to acquire superhuman wisdom and 
powers, ‘Then, convinced of the fatility of such exercises, and still keenly 
sensible of the fleeting unreality of all existence, he was seized with a 
Lined to return to his home and worldly affairs. Thro: o 
whole day he remained under a Bo tree (ficus religiosa), wrestling with 
despair and doubt ; but at last the light of hope and certainty broke in 
upon him, ws he perceived that in self-conquest and universal Joying- 
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FO-HL Prehistoric Period. 


Fo-hi ia the Western form of the name of Fux-ix: the supposed 
author of the social and political system and first raler of China. His 
date belongs to some indefinite period anterior to the historical Ec 
which are usually thought to Fin about the middle of the twenty: arth 
century mc. As the origin of English institutions is mythically referred. 
to Alfred, of the Roman to Numa, of the Spartan to i curgus, and of 
the Jewish to Moses, so the Uhinese historians referred Chinese institu- 
tions to Fo-hi. 

He is said to have belonged to the central province of Honan, to have 
reigned 116 years, and his tomb is still shown at Chin-Choo, ‘To him ix 
attributed the institution of marriage, the separution of the into 
classes and tribes, the division of time and of seasons, the calendar, the 
use of iron, of salt, of regular buildings, and the practice of fishing and 
hunting, His mucctswor, Chen-Noung, the supposed second King, i sid 
to have invented the a plough, and to Bed the author of re, - 

may represent the passage of Chinese civilisation from a nomad to 
eet condition. Fo-hi, though long anterior to the invention of 
writing, is said to have invented the use of a circular diagram ealled 
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Pa Koua, in which certain ideas could Peers beret Here 
he represents the unknown founders of the oldest of pe Fed 


P, Lailltte : General Vi ir vilisation, 1880, 4 
ath asst. ‘tew of Chinese Civitivntion, 1880, transl. by J. Carey 


LAO-TSE, b. 604 Bo. 
was born, &c. 604, in a small village of what is now the 
‘of Kiry-te-foo, i i istrict th 
of the ki of Chou. The site of his birth-place is still 
is built there in his honour. Of the details 


i ius, ior, and that 

im for troubling himself too much with the bustle and 
‘Tho time and place of his death sre not known. 

him the result of his meditations in a treatiso entitled 

the Way, which has ever since been regarded as one of the 


of us the founder of one of the three religions of 
name of bis book—Tio-isin ; anda plentifal 
gathered round his name. But he 
made no claims of this kind. His book, which has been 
edited and translated by 


4 serve; therefore he overcomes. He is like 
ater th: est level, and gives way to everything, and 
hus carries. it, The sage makes himself Le doe 

Ta treats onl good alike ; his vengeance for injury is 
sums up the ‘ing of -t80. en 
word “Quiotism ” ho teachi Tao. Wh 
‘Buddhism penetrated into China many years wy Hest we find his 
followers ; common ciuse with the followers of Buddha against 
‘the more teaching of Confucius [2B] 
| Lao-Teh-Ki translated by Stanislas Julien, 1842 And see Article Lao- 
razr, ip be ‘Legge, in Breyet, Brit, Mth edit., vol. xv, 


MENOIVS, b. 371 Bc, d. 288 BC. 
aha Latinised form of Macso-reze, was born in the atate of 
WW, Within what is now the province of Shantung, about 371 nc. 
ReMeRres thé owod such to the training sod" infiuance of en 
a mother, some of whose sayings have been recorded. When 
ther son hesitating us to u necessary change of residence out of 
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ae MENCIUS : THEOCRATS OF THIBET [Taocnatre 


consideration for her old age, she remarked : “Tt does not belong to a 
woman to determine anything of herself; she is subject to the rule of 
the three obediences. When young she obeys her parents; when 
married her husband; when a widow her gon. You are in ripe age, 
Tam old. Do as your sense of right guides you. 1 will act by the rule 
which belongs to me." 

Of the life of Mencius but few details ure recorded. We know onl; 
that, in the century that had passed since the death of Confucius, his 
disciples had multiplied so as to become a power in the land, fulfilling in 
many ways the functions of a priesthood ; counselling, restraining, main- 
taining ancient tradition and ceremonial. Mencius was foremost among 
these. We hear of him at the courts of many of the feudal States, over 
which the Chow dynasty still retained its nominal sway, maintaini 
his position as an independent counsellor, and Seas with remark- 
able boldness the Chinese theory of government. “The people,” he 
asserted, “are the most important element in the State ; next to them 
pete ee of the land and the grain; the ruler weighs lightest in 

ie scale.” 

Very striking are his comments on the early history of China, in which 
succession to empire was regulated not 20 much by birth as by the will 
of Heaven. Heaven declared its will by no audible voice, but by human 


actions and by i events. “Yao proposed Shun to Heaven, and 
Heaven accepted him. He ordered him to perform the rites of sacrifice ; 
and hia sacrifices were well pleasing to the powers, He made him the 
chief minister of State, and State affairs were well-ordered : all were at 
peace and satisfied. ‘Thus Heaven gave him the empire, and the people 


also gave it, When Yao died, the great vassals eame, not to the son of 
Yao, but to Shun. ‘Those who had law-suits went to Shun. The poets 
sang not the deeds of the son of Yao, but of Shun. Therefore said I 
that this was the work of Heaven, For it was said of old, The Heaven 
sees, but sees through the eyes of my people ; it hears, but hears through 
the ears of my povple” 

Even tyrannicide might be on occasion lawful. ‘The prince of Thai 
asked Mencius, “Is it true that Cheou-sin (the last king of the second 
dynasty) was put to death hy Wou-wang 1" “So it is recorded," replied 

encius “Has then a minister the right to dethrone or slay a prince?” 
“He,” replied Mencius, “who commits an outrage on humanity is a 
bandit ; he who defies justice is a tyrant, Such men wo look on as 
reprobate and outcast, It was a roprobate outcast called Cheou-sin, and 
no prince, that Wou-wang slew.” It is said that lineal descendants of 
Mencius still live in his native province. [3 mB] 


Pauthier: Livres saorés de la Chine. Seo also “ England and China,” in 
International Policy, 20 od., pp, 272-4, 


THE THEOCRATS OF THIBET. 

Lawaras, which is a system partly religious, partly political, is a 
modified outgrowth of Buddliamy prevalent in Thibot and Mongolia. 
It stands in the same relation to primitive Buddhism ua the Catholicisin 
of the twelfth century stood to primitive Christianity. Buddhism 





THEOCRATS OF JAPAN [(Taxocraric 


THE THEOCRATS OP JAPAN, 


Under this name are recorded the founders of one of the oldest and 
most remarkable types of Oriental civilisation, that established in the 
Japanese islands many centuries before our era, of which, within the 
last: thirty years, we have witnessed the rapid and complete transformn- 
tion. Down to the time, about 1860, when Japan began to adopt much 
of Western civilisation, the islands had for nearly twenty-five centuries 

theocratic system, which, though not #0 ancient as that of the 

hinese, and partly adopted from China, and though not so rigid as that 

of Thibet, was a well-marked type of theocratic rule, the whole temporal 

and spiritual power being vested in a single person, himself endowed 
with a divine ancestry and attributes. 

‘This collective authority in Japan centres in the Mikado, who is 
Sopeacod! axiths earecchors deacopins af Zin-onz,| he real nett piltal 
founder of Japanese civilisation, in the seventh century nc. There are 

ill in Japan three co-ordinate religi easily combining with each 
other, and not very definitely disti mulehed —Sintoiem, onfucianiam, 


and Buddhism. ‘They have affected Japan in the historical order here 
stated ; but all of them have undergone great modifications and decay ; 
none of them now secms to inspire either definite convictions or positive 


enthusiasm ; and Sintoism, in a fluid form, seems to be now the more 
really influential belief, as it is certainly the oldest. 

‘intoiam is evidently a modification of a primitive Fetichism, or 
worship of Nature, in the form principally of Astrolatey, but alao with 
definitely polytheistic characters. It never ised into the massive 
and organic type of Fetichism that was established in China, And it 
was always ready to accept modification from theological or metaphysical 
systems. Under this Sintoo ion, the origins of Japanese govern- 
ment, centring in a deified Mikado, were traced back to Zin-mu in the 
seventh century nc., who was regarded as an incarnation of the Sun- 
deity. His lineal descendants all the Mikados are supposed to be. 

japan wasevidently conquered by Chinese sovereigns in the immediate 
centuries nc. ; and Confucianism was then introduced, modifying and 
mingling with Sintoism. In the sixth century a. Buddhism war 
introduced into Japan ; and, for many centuries, it became the dominant 
religion, though much modified by, and also modifying, the aboriginal 
Jintoism. All three religions alike contributed to consolidate the tem- 
poral and spiritual authority of the Mikado The old clan-system of 
Sapan developed an elaborate feudalism curiously like to that of Burope 
in the fourteenth century. And the Sintoo priests elaborated a cere- 
monial form of theocricy, which is a rather inorganic and inferior mode 
of the Chinese Fetichist ritual Its shrines were simple wooden buildings, 
evidently of a type arising out of Sun-worship, and arranged for fowls to 
announce the first rising of the orb of day. It bad an elaborate system 
of festivals, holidays, ceremonials, worship, and pilgrimages to the 
tombs of venerated and deified persons. It had po images, but a highly- 
developed type of hero-worship and worship of dead ancestors, 

. As religions, both Sintoism and Baddhisan have long been decaying, 
have now lost all social and moral efficacy, But the centre pas 





of both creeds, the antocracy of the Mikado, 
and still continues, amidst the revolution of Japan, 
proofs of its vitality. The break-up of the 
to the old religions which we now witness, make it difficult 
ere ee oe epee me ts exited batore the kenpaet 
of Western civilimtion. ‘The most valuable record of it that we possess is 
to be found in the travels of the German Kaempfer in the seventeenth 


century (1690). ( &) 
Je . bk. I, 
srs ard Case rn nS lh 
(15088), essay on Japon. 
MANCO-CAPAG. 
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th 
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of the tributaries of the Amazon. Manco- 
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Proscott : Conguert of Pert, bke i. 


TAMEHAMEHA. 


Tho Hawaian, or Sandwich Islands, named from Here area 
called Owhyhee, the largest of the Ero cover 6677 square mi They 
form a cluster of eight inhabited isl ae in the Northern Pacific Ocean, 
‘ing in N. lat. 20°, about half way between North America and Asin. 
they were discovered by Captain Cook in 1778, and are described im his 
Third Ve , bks. iii, and vi. He found the natives, who call them- 
selves Kanaka, und belong to the same family of nations as the New 
Zealanders, with « state of civilisation relatively more advanced than 
that of other islanders, and with a complex civil and religi i 
tion. They were divided into three orders, the temporal pows 
superior chiefs absolute, Their religion was a stereotyped 
animal and nature worship, with elaborate ceremonials in honour of the 
dead, and the practices of human sacrifices. After the discovery by 
Captain Cook, who was killed at Hawaii, the islands were frequently 
Visited by traders from Europe and from America, and éome intercourse 
with civilised nations 
Kawenamena was the chief of Hawaii, in succession to the chief in 
wer at the date of Cook's death. In 1792 he obtained a sailing vessel, 





37 


and ten years later he had collected a fleet of twenty small ships. He 
the settlement of traders and missionaries, and his 
kingdom under the ion of England. He extended his rule over 
the other islands, and laboured with great ability and success to intro- 
duce Western civilisation, commerce, and modern institutions He 
died at = great uge in 1819, und has been succeeded by u series of 
sovereigns of his race und name. Hawaii ix now a regularly civilised 
community, with a constitution on the European type, population of 
about 80,000, half of whom only are of native race, a revenue of 
million dollars, and aoe of twelve million ee eas 
interesting example, in recent times, of e autocratic ruler wi 
i ‘a rude Fetichist people into a civilised community, though it 
feared that the ungovernable commercialism of the West will 
Jong supplanted the aboriginal. society and race. fee] 
: Third 4 hse Statesman's Year Book : Hawaii. “Manley Hopkins : 
of Hawaii. 


CONFUCIUS, b, 551 3.0, d. 478 8.0. 


Confucius, the Latin form given by Jesuit missionaries to Kuxo Fu 
‘Tenw, was born near the town of Yen-chow, in what is now the province 
‘Shan-tung, His father, Shuh Leang Heih, died when Confucius was 


throe years old. He had been an official of some rank and ut soldier of 
Tt was long remembered that, at the siege of 
wing forced his way through the gate with a few 


being overwhelmed by num! he held the port- 

till they made their escape ean At the 

ied his second wife, Ching-Tsae, the mother of 

Se counsels a son owed eels and at her Tray 

threo years of mourning, first ing a burial 

rovival of all ancient rites, under which hir fathers ro- 

were also entombed. He was now twenty-three years old; but 
he had married four years aly ea 

el 


it pro- 
‘Yinees of Honan, Shensi, and S| ™m rer 
nothing was known. For two yours | 
a had eri her, interrupted occasionally by Jong Periods of dee y 
7 jese periods was now prevailing. ‘The dynasty o} 
Ghowsetablahel ea aah five cntarey before the rth of Conta, 
Thad long been enfeebled, and the kingdom was parcelled out among 


a 





CONFUCIUS 


tending feudatories. But with political movements Confucius had little 
or nothing to do. His purpose was to effect a moral change by revit 
all thai preserving im the ancient traditions of the nation ; 
to rekindle the sense of daty to man, and of reverence for the higher 
powers that controlled man's lifo, A lange part of his work consisted in 
thering these traditions together, and in putting them into the shape 
in which they now stand. He said of himself always that “he was 
a transmitter and not a maker, believing in and loving the ancients.” 
Unlike the course of intellectual growth in other a3 
primitive Fetichism of China had never passed into Polytheiam. Sty 
natural agencies did not assume, as in Greece, India, and cle hacaril 
human shape, but remained in intimate union with the visible obj 
which the: ruled. There were spirits of the hills and rivers, of the 
winds an esta, of the earth and the sky, But of these unscem 
forces no ‘sible i images were ever formed, The universal institution of 
ancestral warship was more deeply rooted, and was carried further than 
by any other people. And over all other powers was the vast control- 
ling panne of the revolving Heaven, supreme object of reverence. It 
uurpose of Confucius to mould these institutions and beliefs to 
an ee uxpose ; to show how, in the course of two thousand Scott 
national history, reverent obedience to moral law and faithful perform- 
a = ance of a te ee by og favour of these unseen 
of Heaven rt ince and. tranagression 
wrath, and, these being neglected, b; ap ma sia iL How far is 
all this he was the mere tmannenibon of 
he read into the ancient records which ee compiled and. 
highest tions of his soul, cannot certainly be kno 
paste but for him, the Bible of the Chinese would have been un- 


wefan second in importance to hia chronicles of the kings, was his 
collection of mcred poems Many of these are of groat beauty, telling 
of uncestral sactifice—of simple village feasts in which thanks were 
offered to the spirits of the carth who made the yor Sonn UR 
iMpead. he, Rarriat ofthe etcuggles ofa yorsg. rier ta sollaye ake 
thorny path of duty.” Simple words like these are to be found in them : 


“With reverunce I will & Nor notices mon’s way : 


Where duty’s path {s plain : ‘There in the starlit sky 
Heaven will I clearly know; Tt round about us mover: 
Its favour to retain ing all we do, 
Ishant. Let me not say, a dasly disapproves 
Heaven is remote on hig) Wiiat is not just and true.” 


Much of the fa of Confucius was spent as a thinker, historian, 
teacher, moralisi from one of the small feudal States to another, 
and forming a rol of disciples, penetrated like himeelf with the desire 
to revive und perpetuate a higher ethical standard. But he was no 
recluse: and was ready to put principle in practice when occasion 
offered. In the five years, 500-496 B.c., he held office as chief magistrate 
of the town of Chung-foo, in the dukedom of Loo, Under hia minis 
tration stringent ordinances were made as to sexual relations, as to 
public and private expenditure, and us to burial rites. It is mar that, 





30 ABRAHAM :; JOSEPH (Tuxocranic 


maintained his power as a patriarchal chief among the many nomad 
tribes that held the regions between the valley of the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean. 

He was in constant intercourse with Jehovah, who in visions of the 
night, by voices, and by mysterious messengers revealed to him the 
coming greatness of his race, At the call of Jehovah he showed himself 
ready to sucrifice his son Isaac. ‘He believed in the Lord," says the 
chronicler, “‘and it was counted to him for righteousness"; words of 
which momentous use was made afterwards by St. Paul. Al is 
xaid to have died at the age of 175 years, and to have beon buried at 
Hebron, in the cave of the field of Machpelah, where his tomb is still 
shown. From his wife Sarah came Isaac and the Hebrew tribe : from 
i came Ishmael and the Arabian branch of the Semite family : from 

‘rd wife, Keturah, sprang other tribes. 

Tt has been pointed out by scholars, that the name of Abraham indi- 
cates “progenitor of tribes”; and that he must be looked on rather as 
an eponymous hero than as’ un historical personage. Obviously the 
stories of Genesis must be submitted to the same test as we apply to the 
early legends of Greece, Rome, or Britain. It would scem that at some 
time, between the Sth and 6th centuries u.c,, when alphabetic writing 
came into gradual usc, the early legends of this tribe, which we now know 
to be, nuny of them, of Assyrian or Acadian origin, were pat together 
W the prophets of Judea. It was part of the purpose of the writers of 

1¢ Pentateuch, consciously or unconsciously pursued, to intertwine with 
these early traditions the ethical conceptions of their own time, and thus 
to speak with the voice of the past. It would therefore be fruitless to 
aie how far the facts rec of Abraham are historical.: Historical 
or legendary, he stands out for us as one of the noblest. of theocratic 
types ; agovernor of men in primitive pastoral times who held spiritual 
as well ns temporal power over them : who was their priest no less than 
their king. (un B] 

Kuonen: Religion of Israel, vol. i. Pos. Pol. iv. 128. 


JOSEPH. Reputed date, 17th century 8.¢. 


through good and evil report. 
dream-interpreter and as a yi 
Stata For “Pharaoh said unto his ser Can we find such # one ax 
this is, aman in whom tJ irit of God is? And Pharaoh said unto 
Joseph, Forasmuch ws God hath showed thee all this, there is none so dis- 
croet and wise as thou art: thou shalt be over my house, and accordi 
unto thy word shall all my people be ruled... , And he made him ruler 
over all the land of Egypt.” 

Tt is said of him that he married a danghter of the priest of On, from 
whom were born two sons that gave their name to the tribes of Manasseh, 
and Ephmim. He buried his father, embalmed in Egyptian wise, in 





JOSEPH : SAMUEL 


Abraham's tomb at Machy He himeelf was buried in Egypt, where 

his descendants continued to multiply till the time of Moses. It is not 

needful to criticise this ancient Hel tale, which holds an abiding 

place among the legends of the world. Whatever its historic truth, the 

story of aod apart from its dramatic beauty, serves to commemorate, 

though ly and imperfectly, the ancient theocracy of bt ; 
(J. HB. 


SAMUEL, 12th century Bc, 
son of Elkanah, of the tribe of Ephraim, His mother 


im~ 


a5 


written, it is described as degenerate from a former 
What traces may have survived of higher moral tradi- 
or Egyptian sources, marking out Israel from Moab, 
surrounding tribes, must remain uncertain. In any 

iod corresponding to the book of Judges, we 

Samson, Jephthah, and others, who arose 

the champions of the tribe, continuing the traditions 
liverer who had saved it in far-off times from ian 
men it is said that they judged Ismel. They led 

they were filled with the spirit of the tribal'god ; 

‘over the rude worship at his shrines In the earlier part 
Samuel was one of these, He delivered his tribe from the 


i 


find” 
from 


: 
3 


i 


reserving to himself the power, should it soom fit, of supereeding Saul by 


Samuel was more than a priest-king : he wax also a seer or prophet. 
We hearin his time, and henceforth, of companies of men who, under the 
‘of music, were stirred to mystical exaltation, and uttered 
which were listened to as divine (1 Sam, x. 5.) Among these 
Were some who severed themselves from the rest, Jed lonely ascetic lives, 
with oracular voice in times of national . Such a man 

jah the Tishbite: and it would seem that 


at long series of successors in times to come, was to transform the 
god of an otwcure province into a God of righteousness. 
ie 


Keenen: Religion of Jerael, vol. i. 





SOLOMON ; DAVID [Tumockarie 


SOLOMON, 11th century B.c. 


Soxomow was the son of David y Bathsheba, the wife whom he had 
seized from Uriah. At David's death, Bathsheba as his 

principal queen retained sufficient influence to secure her son’s succes- 
sion, though not till after « fierce straggle, hardly avoidable in poly- 
monarchies, with the son of another wife, and the slaughter of his 
following, Solomon confirmed and extended the conquests of his father, 
and raised the Hebrew monarchy to its highest level. On the south he 


Red 

gold, jewels, and ivory 

soemedgfor « time as monarchy was to become one of 
the great powers of the Mediterranean. 

‘olomon built shrine to the tribal god, which, though not comparable 
in size and splendour to those of Assyria and pt, was yet magnificent 
by contrast with the rude earthworl here Israel hitherto been 
content to worship. Seven years was this temple in building. At its 
dedication Solomon, us king-priest, presided. A long prayer is said to 
have been delivered by him in a spirit of pure Theistic devotion, full of 
reference to the future destiny of Ismael to the time when all nations 
of the world should bow before Ixmel’s god (1 — vill, 47, ete.) 
‘This prayer ia of far later date, when the worship of Juhveh had under- 
gone deep spiritual change, It ia enough to note that sculpture of 
animals ind plants, s9 stringently forbidden by Judaic monotheism, 
abounded in the temple of Solomon; and that gi by the shrine of 
Jahyeh were erected shrines of Chemosh, Molech, and Ashtoroth, gods 
of rival or subject tribes. = 

Solomon was regarded by his nation as the wisest of men as well as 
the most powerful of kings” How far the well-known love-song, or the 
compilation of national proverbs that bears his name, is attributable to 
his time or to a later century, this is not the place to inquire. Solomon 
remains to us as one of the most familiar types of the theocratic king ; 
the wise ruler, the orguniser of national worship, [5 2B) 


Kuonen : Religion of Isracdi, vol. i. Pos, Pol, iv. 12 


DAVID, lth century 3.c 


Davin was the ‘persia of Jesse of Bethlehem, marked out from 
1 


his brethren in early youth by Samuel, the prophet-judge of Israel, ax 
‘one on whom the Spirit of Jahveh had fallen, Endowed with the gifts 
of musicand song, he was brought into King Sauls presence to soothe his 
fits of morbid anger or mdnes ; became his armour-beurer, defied and 
overthrew the champion of the Philistines, married the king's daughter, 
and ut last became his rival, Many years of his life were passed in 





uM ISAIAH ; ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST [Tupocrarie 


than that of Yarael, and abolished all shrines of Israel's god but that of 
Jerusalem. The reform was followed by a long reaction under Manasseh, 
complete pe eaten invest A the 

(600 3.6, captivity in 
‘of Persia was restoring pig ap ae 
sn Inter af the book known to us us 


god. 

jteousness destined in some unknown future to 

away the world. In the glowing fervour and pathos of the second 

Tsaiah, Hebrew poetry ied its highest level, His touching allusion 

to 4 servant of Jahveh (whether, as some think, Jeremiah or an ideal 

portrait), who was despised and’ rejected of men, and suffered for his 

nation’s ‘sin, was applied by the Catholic Church to the person of its 
Founder, and remains for ever true of the Martyrs of bm f j 
J. HB.) 


Kuvoon: Religion of Feraet, wol. ib 


ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, d. abt. A.D. 30. 


Joux tHe Baptist was among the last of the long line of propheta 
who during » thousand years from time to time arisen in 
‘Through their efforta the transformation from tribal Fetichiam te Mono- 
theism had been gradually brought about, and the Jewish ‘Thi 
firmly established. For the vehement protest and indij scorn of 
the earlier prophets there was henceforth no place ; religious fervour 
found an issue in the contemplative poems known to us as the Paalmg, 
prompt, however, to burst into combative zeal when the successors of 
Alexander sought to impose the worship of Hellenic gods. The time 
came at length when the crust of traditions and hypocrisy rendered the 
routine of Jewish ordinances intolerably oppressive, Into such a time 
the prophet John was born. We hear of him as an eremite, clothed in 
camel's hair, with a leathern girdle round his loins, living on the wild 

wroduce of the desert lands east of Jordan. From the vi of the 
fordan valley, and even from Jerusalem, crowds flocked to his fervid 
reaching.» ‘they were baptized, they confemed their sing, and were 
exhorted to repent and to lead a new life, 

John was looked upon na a successor of the ancient prophets, Isaiah 
and Elijah. He became « power in the land, holding his own in high 
placos, und fearlessly condemning Horod the king for adulterous inter- 

i Philip's wifa. ‘This led to his imprisonment and 


th. 

John did no miracles. Like St. Paul in after years, he looked on his 
work as wholly subordinate to that of another, who yet, for the very 
renson of his claims, not merely to miraculous powers, but to divinity 
itself, is not named here among the prophets of Israel. [2B] 





ABDAL-RAHMAN HI. [Taxocratro 


ABDAL-RAHMAN III, b, 891 4D, d. 961, 


ABDAL-RAHMAN 111. was the eighth sovereign of the Omay 
1 Eas , Which founded a royal house in Southern Spain (822-1031), 
ihe grecthrowsatiths Omeyyadaiin:Asia by the Abbaselda Abdi’ 
rahman, in 912, succeeded his grandfather, Abdallah, at the age of 21, 
ag sovereign of Cordova ; and at once gave proof of his powers in peace 
and in war, He was pressed by the Fatimite Musulmans on the sou 
and by the Christians on the north; but in a long series of successfi 
is undisputed rule over the south of Spain. Exoept 
Leon and Catalonia, all Spain bowed to’ Abdal-rahman, who assumed. 
the title of Khalif, After nearly 30 years of unbroken success, he met 
with reverses, and was again hard pressed by the indomitable armies of 
Leon, and in a domestic conspit he had been compelled to order the 
‘execution of his own son. ith unremitting efforts and heroic spirit he 
maintained his kingdom in full power and splendour, und died, in 961, 
at the age of 70, after a reign of 49 years. 

Abdal-rahman was undoubtedly the greatest of the Omayyad rulers 
of Spain, and his long reign was a period of wonderful brillianey and 
success, He secured for Andalusia & great epoch of order mat rO- 
sperity : agriculture, industry, commerce, arta, and sciences flourished. 

fe had a superb navy, and a large and disciplined army. He developed 
commerce in the Mediterranean so greatly that the port duties formed 
the principal part of his revenue. His capital Cordova had 500,000 
inhabitante 3,000 mosques, and 113,000 houses. He was himself a great 
builder of cities; and ot the height of his power he ix said to have 
in his treasury no less than 20 millions of gold pieces. The 
ambassadors of the Roman Emperor from eee aed were struck 
with the profusion of art, wealth, and power which the khalif displayed, 
and Christian princes wcknowledged his great qualities and. services to 
civilisation, 


‘was long the centre of the medical knowledge of the Middle Ages, Much 
of the learning, the arts, and the mechanical knowledge of the ancient 
world was preserved in the Arab University of Cordova [see Averrhoes, 
under Anctent Science] ; and its great protector, Abdal- 1h, Was 
not only at the head of the civilisation of the world during the tenth 
century, but he and the culture he typifies exerted « powerful reaction 
on the whole progress of Western thought. [rw] 


Dory: Musulmans in Spain, Uk. sii, Gibbon: Decline and Fall, ob Iii. 
Mion Polite 40h, = = 





ANCIENT POETRY 


AFTER the Thoocracies which first onganiseditho olements of civilisation 
™ somes Axcis? Poxrry, which embodied the germs of progressive 
‘The social and moral influence of Poetry in the ancient world 
than it has been since, or perhaps ever can be again. At the 
ipation of ind from the immovable order of 
‘begun in the consts and 
a succession of poets who 
ity, triotixm, and the art of the 
into a new and free life, 7 ey. ne no other eg on 
‘NO organised priesthood, no intellectual or artistic guides, but 
As usetiionn; poetry in Greece came long before bes The 
He aystematised their theology ; gave them 
; lori theis lives, and filled their imagination with 
wisdom, 


lomeric poems, and 

Western art, The conquests of Alexander 
face of Asi, and the Roman Empire ultimately 
the natural type of poetry as conceived by the 


Cierg hebeg Aegis with the se ‘Theocracy, the sera 
genius greatest recor genius in pure A 
Dieta Drama, which be designed to be * school of national ard 
us inspiration, Thence followed the tragic and comic oats all 

liar to Athens, who aro allied to the lyrists, and who all have 


clemionts, ‘The comedians, lyrists, and artists of 


tiquity, with all their manifold ex licence, and failings, did, in 
‘higher manifestations, ydd imperishable elements to the growth of 
Titman civilisation. In its nobler moods, the poetry and the art of 
formed a permanent expression of the deep-seated love of the 

iful in Nature, in Man, and in husnan life and manners, in all their 


sepects,, OF gay. 
Miia fiat weal of the month is devoted to the lyrists and tragedians 





40 ANCIENT POETRY 


of Groece, and includes the late name of the Byzantine, Longus, distant at 
Teast. 1300 years from Homer, Such was the extraordinary period over 
which Grock literature was prolonged. 

‘The second week contains the sculptors, architects, and painters of 
Greece, in their various schools and epochs, 

‘The third week contains the comedians and satirists of Greece and 
Rome, classed together ; for here the work of Rome is able to be com- 
pared with that of Greece, which could not be in the arts of form or of 
tragedy. The Fabniists are included, as continuing the comedy of human 
manners, 

The fourth week is given to the pocts of Rome, opic and lyric, coverin, 
‘a period of not more than two centuries and a half ; but, by the spirits 
and prophetic vision of a Reign of Peace which inspires the pocmstof 
Virgil, continuing its influence throughout the Middle Ages, until it was 
embodied anew by Dante. [e. x] 





HOMER, $th century Bo. 

_ Hower will always remain the greatest and most typical name not 
i ancient pty, ut in eae ate Gale Winter con- 
have arrived Bt concerning the origin of the 
agree in placi name of Homer 
it; and the reasons of their choice would be 

same as his :— 
the greatest representative of primitive pre-literury 


are the types of epic poetry ; and con- 
and purest ia dhe world. 
F coate Ol knoulstge aa to ib i WE 


G) Homer is 


‘When we consider Homer as the representative of primitive poate, 
personality hidden 

which have been 

than two thousand years as “ Homer,” may 

dated about 800 nc. The literature and the sig 


if 


uf 


Hi tet 
F 


rear 1 
Troy, 


foes of Grvks 


i 
FE 


chieftain's wife by a foreign guest— 

of Menelaus, by Paris of Troy. After many adventures 
delay the invaders took the city and burnt it. 

hich was in innumerable lays, was 

rest, and was made the 


ae 
F 
‘ 


i 


ko chief hero of the by 
withdrew for some time from the fight : it described the 
the in the absence of the hero; and how at length 
by indignation und grief at the lass of a fallen friend, to 
stem the tide of defeat, ‘This story was the 
eS lace oom. ‘The 


iu 


& 


g 





[Avereyr 


cases adapted other short poems of his own. We 

ma thr pa of ‘the Iliad a8 the work of Homer—if Homer were the 

t bard’s name—in much the same sense in which we speak of the 

arthenon marbles aa the work of Phidias, though we cannot suppose 
that. ther 2 were all executed by his own hand. 

The other great pocm which we attribute to the same name embodies 
another fragment of the legend of Troy. It relates the adventures of 
Odysveus—the hero of counsel among the ee at Troy, a8 Achilles was 
the hero of war—on his j Journey home from Troy to Ithaca : it describes 
the troubles suffered in his his wife, Penelope, and his son, 
Telemachus, at the hands of a crowd ly and Meier suitors 5 
the fortitude and constancy with which resisted the attacks and the 
final triumph of the hero on his return, who appears at ist oa pal in 
action as in counsel. ‘That this poem, the Odys ate ee 
same genius which the Iliad there is no evi ‘The differences 
in general tone and in detail are many and striking ; and thay Ted ‘even 
school of Greek critics to attribute the two poems to different 
Tf wo are led to the same conclusion, we need not marvel that the youth- 
ful vigour of a poetic mace, and the favouring conditions of un age of 

minstrelsy, produced at least two poets of surpussing merit. But we 
mast note a ieee language and subject sufficient to show that the 
‘poet of the original ee ee 
itness Lies in that he ont 


‘human omar hy, the life-like action, and the ple 

ly poetry, in their most perfect form, with the conce| 
of @ unity of structure and « progressive interest which belongs naturally 
to a later and literary age. 

(ii) When we come to consider the Iliad and the Odyssey as a pootic 
whole, and to estimate their importance in the evolution, first, of the 
ee the question of the origin of the 

of 


und even of the personalit; becomes ee pare | 
t. Both the poems, ccpedally @ the Hiad, were accept 
from the first a# the type of epic, the highest order of Eee 

from Homer that Aristotle draws his canons of epic bear fl ‘an pe 

poem must constitute a united whole, This unity in the Iliad is 
‘we recognise ns the trait of the great original poet—that trait which 
impressed itself most on his contemporiries and reappears even more 
strongly marked in the later Odyssey. An epic poem, too, must 
develop a progressive intrest, This interest we fed in the course of 
that primitive Iliad, free from inconsistent dij ions, where reverses 
harder and harder upon the Greeks until the death of Patroclus 
touches Achilles’ personal feelings and brings him back to the Grocian 
host, And in the final catastrophe of the idysaey we feel that, a? 
sive interest even more strongly developed as the ‘ition of the hero 
Sir arredicnyioh ths sarin kes wicwly aici aentty prepared. ‘The 
third mark of the epic which Aristotle demands—dignity of language and 
amanner—belongs to to Homer in an unapproachable degree, and gives 

# peculiar and force to almost every line of the two poems. 

Besides these qualities, which belong to the Iliad and Odyssey as a 
whole, the details in every part are marked by certain unique and consis- 
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ition and function in the Pantheon which they 
‘The men and women 


common. poxsexsi 
7 ial life was broken up. by feuds and jealousies ; 
in Homer, more than in any historical event—more even than in Marathon 
and Salamis—they had a meeting-ground in the record of a united and 
disinterested action, It is the charter of Greek ise 
Hesiod's poom, the Bibloof theGreeks, It was studis 
known by heart, we are told, by many. ‘The expositor of Greek theol 
appealed to Homer. ‘The sceptic attacked the belief of Homer as 
representative of the Popular creed. The teacher of morality quoted his 
texts from Homer; and those who, like Plato, wished to purify and 
elevate the national morals, found in Homer the traditional standard 
which they condemned. Homer is a key to the Greek view of life und 
of the world, The human ideal of religion and morality which we find 
in him dominates their whole conception. The are greater men, 
‘in those personal qualities which were as virtues—strength, 
uty, and wisdom, Ax the old men in ‘Troy adored the beauty of 
Helen in apie of the troubles she had brought upon them, so the Greeks 
found in beauty of every kind the seal of perfection, and connected 
ugliness with imperfection and vice, as Homer united them in Thersites, 
i¢ ideal of art, connected intimately from the firat with religion, is to 
make the perfect human form ae an honour and an offering to the gods. 
Not only in. its general aim and spirit, but in every department and 
very. detail et rook art—and thence of Roman art—we find i 
influence of Homer. In sculpture and painting, the t e 
were the types which Homer ad created—the aoe of Phidias was the 
Zeus of Homer. In the drama, tragedians found their subjects in the 
Homeric tale; the plays of AZschylus were “morsels from the feast of 
Homer," while the spirit of Greek tragedy breathes already in many 
Homeric scones :—the parting of Hector, the house of Priam after 
Hoctor’s death, the ransoming of Hector’s body. As the type of epic 
ak Cerca gives inspiration, subject, and many details to Virgil; 
and gh Virgil we trace the influence of Homer in the Tee Ca 
Fr. 8 


On Homeric Question, Wolf : fy 1795 ; Grote : Mist Greece, 
yols. ii. and ili, ; Mahatfly: History 8 Grech ae The 
Posts, and Social Life in Greece, On Characteristics of Homeric Poetry, 

itte: Les Grands de UHumanité, vol. ii. ; M. id, on 


.; M. Amol 
ra Homer, On Homer as historical authority, a ws 
History of Greece, vol. i. ; Jeb: Homer ; Pos, Pol. iti. 235-238. 





HESIOD : TYRTZUS 


HESIOD, 8th Century 2. (?) 
was the bard to whom Greek tradition attributed all 
the Bowtian School Th: 


eet tat oofexing moely 1 eco nes 
it ‘to agriculture ; a minute know! 
Sie ars cere are than 
es of war and heroism. In one of 
ot sgn, ih 


poo But he a the poem 


ble husbandry and 
ee 2s ee fa «wane dar 


teaching is si practic 
insiay oats crate pony in the 
which systematizes 
oie the ap dei ee Une Tt was the 
work over the imagination of his countrymen 
Hesiod the reputation of having, with Homer, “created 
‘of the Greeks," (hsm) 


Sees | ee 5 ena 


TYRTEUS. Flourished abt. 680 Be. 


‘Trevzve was s0 renowned for his war-songs that Horace does not fear 
to join him with Homer as one who ‘by his songs roused men’s hearts to 
_ We havo no certain facts oie wie or his life; but Greek 

8 





TYRTAUS ; SAPPHO [Avererr 


ts 
he was by the G example of the power of 
poetry a8. a direct incentive to brave actions and noble ete re 
2B 
Symonds : Studie Greek Poets, i. 72 Mahaffy : History of Grech 
ieatere ih, beep: Peat Lape Or. aes ¥ 


SAPPHO, 7th Century 3.c. 


with whom she formed school of 
the ancients to have been small in 


All antiquity combin 


She was simply “the Poetess "—just as “the Poet” meant Homer, 
‘ing into her art. She was named 

Plato, and Plutarch, down to 

uity in the Calendar; and, beyond 

10 has ever appeared amongst women, 


usite poems, the 
jort poems, and about 150 
of their 
io 
it i tion 
ts of the world, Sappho is the 
lute perfection and inimitable 
Sappho has never 
ig eee 
post G. Murray writes : 
She is a love-poct of a peculiar kind, Sho is the of those natures 
to whom Love is no God of Joy, but a God of Terror, There in no 





ape: 


a, 


hal 
nithekon tod 
‘Symonds : 
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and Hymns to the 
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3 Studies 
the last alone survive. 


PINDAR 
Her inimitable 


and all known verse translations, 


the lover sick, miserable, ani 
ity ane passion of Dante’s Vita Nuova ; 


‘terature, 2d ed., 1887. 


Love, 
leaves 
> 
reac, 
ries. 
k, born at 


or 
‘poems, 
rho even 
ritual x; 


ANACREON, b. 563 Bc, d. 478 Bc. 
at a time when the 
Por genuine and rpurious fragments, see Berg! 
PINDAR, b. 522 Bo, d. 443 Bo, 


measure of the verse. They 
Threni or Lamentations for the Dea 


| 
: 


History of Greek Lit,\.196. Symonds 


i 


eae eee ae Tonia iced 
wing, 
East, 


i Hut 
e a3 = 
I tinh: alte ui! 





PINDAR : SOPHOCLES [Asomst 


illustrates the glories of the victors by allusions to the exploits and tradi- 
tions of their  eccest eotttae raf so that his works: 
are # mine of reference to the mythologist ‘Goonies obra 
Greece. Plutarch alone has ninety quotations from Pindar. Bat the 
extant poems are, perhaps, most interesting from the picture they give 
usof the of importance which the athletic contests at O} 
Nemea, the Isthmus held in the minds of the Greeks, Victory 
conferred an honour with which no other distinction could ore } 
. & M 
monds: Studies of the Greek Poets, i. 165, ote. Mahatty = 11 Creek 
= Lit, i, 1, hd Pos, Pol. tii, 236, any: 


. SOPHOCLES, b. 495 B0., d. 406 B.C. 


‘The long life of the second great dmmatist of Athens extends over 
the whole period of her glory, and ends just before her great 
He maw the Persian wars and ‘the Peloponnesian wary the whole eter 
of Themistocles, Cimon, Pericles, and Nicias, the rise and perfection of 
all the arts ott and form, and all the great Athenians between 
Aristides and Plato. 

Sormoctxs, the son of Sophilus, was born at Colonus, a village abont 
one mile from Athena, in five years before Marathon, fifteen 
before Salamis, He died just before the disastrous close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. He wax by 
somewhat older than Euriy 


the crals in command at Samos; and at the age of 82 he was 
tf ne of ten commissioners who finally superseded the demo- 
eracy. But his military and political career were honorary, and we 
have no record of his ever being more than a popular and honoursble 
citizen. He died in his 90th year, just before the catastrophe of his 
country, having long been the model of the Attic culture and perfection 
at its highest mark, Ho is famed for being the type of “sweetness and 
light,” as conceived in the golden ago of Athens, the man of “sweet 
temper,” of consummate grace, and of uniform balance of mind, 
FoSiocter icka'the:pemagy tency the Arana a 0 20h shat 
to the drama as a work of pure art. He made the great step in advance 
of adding third speaker to the second of ABscilus 5 id. this wns, 
evidently, essential to the full development of the dramatic ideal, The 
plot, and the elaborate evolution of character and situation in his plays, 
are artistically a great advance upon the simple conceptions of. Fj 
and, in discarding the trilogy, he was able to make each drama a ly 
complex and refined study of character in action. Hence, by his con- 
temporarios at Athens, and, perhaps, by the ancionts, was 
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of the tragic poct. The @dipus King was 
And rofessor Jeb 
"Asa work of 


tnultlest 


and the moral grandeur of A&schylux (Rw) 
annotated anc tronsiated into English Prose, 
iT: in Awglish ver, Symonds: Greek 
‘istory of Literature, i. 279, 


EURIPIDES, b. 480 8.0, d. 406 B.c. 


; ). 
intellectual activity, his subtle speculations, his wide democratic 
Give « special interest to his writings, while they detract 
artistic value. He abandoned the pe of the older 
Serie trie ace saal ie should ia apes me one 
cf os in us, Agamemnon, or lips ; 
Bag ter apa be amet ak. sry on ‘the sang of 
le away tical feeling against ta 
grime Into philcerphical dieastious But’ tho 
‘of his best work, the overmastering passion in 
are lost; the deep sympathy with every down- 
jured thing, give him a title to Aristotle's descri oe 
inch 


. -aaid to have been betta by his tt ered was 

Tove. This, perhaps, explains the contrast between his frequent 

eri ein wousen on the one hand, and, on the other, the smarvalé 
Tous ‘and strength of his female characters. [ps Mm] 


da ‘Greeks Literature, |, $21. Aristophanes: The Frogs, 
Mata ndt tak Poo Translations. I e 


D 





THEOCRITUS : LONGUS [Axcumer 


THEOCRITUS, fi. abt. 270-250 B.c. 


Txeocarrvs was born either at Kos, or 8; ‘Most of his life 

was spent at Alexandria, in the court of in 
Sicily, from whence he takes the scene and of bis poems, 

extant works consist almost entirely of idylls; “little pictures™ of 

life thrown into dramatic form. It was an ancient custom for 

in contests in alternate songs or verses— 

ly of love. This was the material which 


They dacoure 


Eelogues, was very great. 


+ Hist Greek Literature, 1.411. 0.8. Cal 
‘nb Basttah Vers ‘Andrew Lang: Tiviaslatet into English Prove. 


LONGUS, 5th century AD. 


Of Loxaus himself we know nothing except that he was a Byzantian, 
and lived a the bepinning of the Sth century Ap, He was one of the 
earlier members of the school of Greek prose romancers which flourished 
in the third and following centuries, and revived the pastoral idyll of 
Theocritus in a new form, which was to bo definitely established more 

t school of modern novelists. The 


llicity of character, 
landmarks of literature, 


(3m) 


‘Translated into French by Amyot (16th century); improved and modernised 
by P. I, Courier. Bobn's Classical Library: Greet Rowances. 
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@ world of a weird i , real and yet su 
ieeptetght Kiaetately sesame, ha haraiinees of 
\d the not infrequent tendency to extrav: 
slight defects such grand qualities. 
great- 
For, as 
schylus was the spi 
in the one sublime “hh 
imitable comedy, the Frogs, has brought out the 
the and stately self-will, the fiery 
ing faith in high and pore ideals, the avalanche of 
torrent of superabundant imagery which the poet 


Hie inner purpose was that of 
te and of Milton : the presentment of the great 
senso of an overruling Providence, the moral 
just man, the ruin and shamo ultimately in 
just, the oh ald retribution that nas aie 
grandeur of virtue, cou rity ani ‘ith, 
Te was Aristotle's definition of Tragedy that it “parified the xoul by pit 


Morshead : House of 
+ Tronslati 


tion in verse. 


SOOPAS, fi. abt. 400-350 B.c. 


anative of Paros, one of the Cyclades group, then subject to 
to a family of artists in that island. With his great 
i he is the chief of the later Attic school of sculptors, 


tain notice of him 
about 359 Bc. We 


marble, 
the most varied kind largely oocupied with the 
or with the subordinate deities, 
ion, animation, inyen- 
Helovelto mould ede we Dkcchatsla, eaabats 





than 
- at Rens: Scopas is Soe ‘kable fs a Doldness, passion, be 
ili ‘is creative genius In rapidit movement nea 
if he iewithont a ‘iva. i the 


For References, see Pummias 


ZEUXIS, fl. abt. 430-400 B.c. 
‘The date, the birth-place, and the events in the life of Zeuxts were 


studied painting at Ephes 
Tonian school of nl 
fe probably removed to Athens soon after the - 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, about 425 n.c., where he studied under 
Apollodorns, the great master of chiaroscuro, At this date the 
works of Phidias were complete, and Athens was at the zenith of her 
artistic splendour, For Archelaus, king of Macedonia, Zouxis painted 
(about 410 8.c,) a series of mural paintings in the royal palace of Pella. 
ranily tookejupi Ais ‘reeidanos:{eWapue Gress, in Tinlys and 
executed for the people of Croton his famous masterpiece of Helen ; for 
which, the story runa, he selected as his models the five most beautiful 
virgins of the city. He also painted in Sicily, where many of his works 
were found in Roman times. His works, which were mostly on panel, 
were scattered, by plunder or sale, over tho ancient world, and, though 
some seem to have been extant in the age of Cicero and Pliny, it is 
doubtful if any survived in the second century of the Christian era. 

By common consent Zeuxis was, with Parrhasius, his younger rival, 
the most eminent master of ancient painting. Although he worked at 
Athens when the glory of the Parthenon was at its height, his art had 
much more kinship with that of Praxiteles than that of Phidias, He is 
specially celebrated for tho marvellous power with which he imitated all 
natural objects, and for the extreme deli of his treatment. Like 
Praxitelos, he was famed for the grace with which ho painted the female 
form, which he endowed with every charm except elevation of character. 
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amereibe ion His ajane Hercules, his it Seenes 
pate, 


grammatists. 
and the voice ot antiquity concurs in representing 
‘carry: the art of painting (0 the full imit of its ressurves 


Wiskelmann : Ancient Art, iii. bk. vi, Suiith: Dicti Antiquities = 
3 rt, wi tiemary of Antiquities 


ICTINUS, fi. abt. 450-430 2.0. 


Tottsus ile tl ea , except that tone of Apa, 
‘Parthenon, an almost, 
Basee in Arcedia He ee a seg 


i Fe 


war, It was by universal rales the most perfect 
temple. anal oe vies remained slut, entire, 

tre was destro: an ¢: ion in the siege by 
a Spee i 

on is, 

and the oth Tt was 101 feet in breadth, by 
is of the J isaedt it was sur- 
mous: externally throughout 
ie eastern een! ‘western ends were 


Rennes in 
oe 
The 


‘linet at = es 
1¢ 92 metopes, between the 
external colnaaie is and the Hien, eR 

neo rtico, were all filled 


Athens, Michaelis ; paces — 
Ciledad asheicture And seo under PRIOIAS. 


PRAXITELES, fl. abt, 380-340 Bc. 


probably an Athenian of a family of artists, is usually 
Segcteg a pecan and modern critics, as the Sr peteh of he 
of which he and Scopas were the rival heads, He is 





LYSIPPUS : APELLES ST 


wor! sod at Tarentum were colossal, the Zeus, 60 feet in height, 
fercules, afterwards removed to Rome. Of the consummate 
of his athletes we have an extant specimen in the beautiful 
‘atican, an athlete using the strigil, clearly a fine marble 
famous bronze which Agrippa placed’ in his baths, Of his 
in portraits, the busts imitated from his Alexander give us an 
con: a me a vay a he ge Tage oe 
worl gel ies every jent of the genuine products 
hus entirely disay [F. a) 


For References, see a 


APELLES, fl. abt. 340-305 Bo. 


sete and ae of 
an immense fhm of ated ares, and also their 


especially famod for his skill as a vical ‘inter, He 
umber of ee! of Ale: te of his 


iodine’ $e Jalies Sulius Cesar at tear in his mastery over 

harmony of his colouring, in his skill in the 

characteristic of grace und charm with per- 

of achsil execution, he may be well called the Titian of Fhe 
ancient world. [ #) 


Smith: Dictionary of Aatiguitice ; Picturs. 
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PHIDIAS, fl. abt. 460-432 20. 


Puemias, common consent the greatest scul) of -antiquil 
was an yee the son of Charmides, of a fi of artistes re 
& 


splendid career of 

f life as & painter, 
teacher of the Angive 
achool, and was employed on the immense series of works undertaken by 
‘Cimon to rebuild and adorn Athens after ita destruction by Xerxes, 

Ho first comes into notice as a sculptor about 470 nc, a little 
before the time when Periclos rose into prominence as a statesman. It 
‘was probably about 460 8.c. that his reputation was fully established by 
the colossal Athene Promachos, a statue of bronze which rose to 
height of 70 feet from the top of the Acropolis, In 444 nc. Pericles 
became the sole administrator at Athens, and so continued until his 
death, 429 nc, “In name," says Thucydides, “it was a democracy, but 
in reality « government. by the first man.” ' An intimate alliance was 
formed between the greatest statesman and the greatest, artist of Athens, 
Phidias became the close friend of Pericles, and was appointed director- 
in-chiof of all the public works, The chief of these was the Parthenon, 
crocted between 448-438 (sce Ierrxcs). On the immenso series of sculp- 
tures with which it was filled, and especially on the statue of Athene, 
the chief glory of Athens, Phidias was employed for some ten years, in 
the full maturity of his genius The enormous number of the figures in 
the Parthenon, probably exceeding 500, of which 50 are colossal, and the 
size and complexity of the Athene, which was of gold, ivory, wood, and 
precious stones, standing 40 fect: in height, make it impossible that these 
vast works could have been executed within ten years by the hand of a 
single artist. But Phidias is universally spoken of as the designer and 
presiding genius of the entire decoration; and, although some of the 
metopes are probably of an. earlier school, the col groups of the 
pediments and the whole of the frieze have the stamp of one master mind. 

‘The enemies of Pericles, not venturing on a direct attack, sought to 
ruin him through his pine SriNsee ee his friend Phidias, ate 
great sculptor was accused of peculation in having appropriated 
the gold intrusted to him for the statue of Arg the Py I. 
He was able to prove that he had used the full quantity (44 talents 
weight of gold); for the plates on the statue had been made movable. 
Pia tens atvasiaently,chargelwith impiety, for having Aotehdaaetiiia 
own portrait and that of Pericles into the statue of the goddess, 
is some evidence that this was a fact. Recent research detects in a late 
and rude copy of the shield of Athene the portrait of Phidias himself, in 
a head unquestionably taken from life, and wholly unlike any possible 
ideal type. He is “a bald-headed old tan,” as described by Plutarch, 
apparently of about 60, with un unsymmetrical head of the Socratic 
cast. This may represent a traditional portrait of the sculptor. 








0 PHIDIAS 


every form of plastic art. He himself claimed no other ity 
except that of “accuracy of work." We are told that his was 
equally surpassing in representing the grasshopper and the bee #s the 

of Olympus. He was a consummate master in marble, bronze, 
ivory, gold, or ebony ; in sculpture, in relief, in engraving, in’ chasing, 
in enamelling ; in colossal statues, and in the most delicate ornamenta- 
tion of a moulding or a fringe. He had working under him, we are 
told, architects, sculptors, masons, bronze-founders, goldsmiths, ivory 
carvers, chasers, enamellers, and dyers. His genius was able to bring 
the work of all into perfect harmony. 

His influence over all subsequent art was almost equal to that of 
Homer in poetry. Whilst all subsequent masters and schools had the 
defects of their qualities, the ancient and the modern worlds have never 
suggested & shortcoming in Phidias, or a single quality in which he was 
S45 Consummate judgment and unerring taste control the most 
sublime and prey visions of beuuty. It is significant that, whilst his 
representations of the nude surpass in knowledge and technical 


any others known, we have no single extant ete in which he 
ted the female form, even partially undraped. His Venus on the 
Filso, like all his other gotdeenes, i cor letely draped. | Nor mut it be 


forgotten that we have no single statue by Phidias, in the trae sense of 
the word. The Elgin Marbles are all, without exception, architectural 
decorations. Even the so-called Theseus and the River God, sublime as 
they are, are the ornaments of a group placed in @ pediment, 50 feet 
above the spectator ; and, consoquently, like the figures in the m 
or the frieze, they are entirely subordinated to the conditions of 
architect, 

Nor are we able to judge whether the great artist was equal to 
Sap human expression and emotion with the same power he 

presented the human form. No single head has survived to us 
uninjured of any of the larger figures that we can certainly ascribe to 
Phidiag. But in the extant busts of Jupiter we may recognise faint 
copies of the majesty which he could give to the King of the Gods. We 
cannot assume that even Michacl Angelo or Raphael surpassed Phidias 
in power of expression; and they assuredly did not surpass him in 
invention, in knowledge, or in sublime and screne beauty. There is 
every reason to believe that Phidias was the most perfect and complete 
genius who ever appeared in the arts of form; the one artist in wl 
we find nothing wanting, and of whom we know no failure. [®. 3] 


Smith: Biograph. Dictionary: Phidias; and Dictionary of Antiquities: 
Statuaria Avs, Plutarch: Life of P . Lubke: History 
Sculpture, Dr. C. Waldstein: Art of Pheidias, 1885, pp. 54-863 
seo under Iormxus, Murray: History of Greek Sculpture, vol, ti, Pan 
Pol. ti, 285, 240. Laffitte: Grands Typer, vol. ti. Tect. 11. 
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PLAUTUS (Titus Maccius Plautus), abt. 254-184 8.c. 


Paves was born in Umbria about the middle of the third century 
8.¢. He is said by some to have been w slave and 4 stage- 
. But these may be stories invented to account for his know- 
ledge of slave character and his connection, though a man of humble 
origin, with the theatre. He produced his first play in 224 nc, and 
ig without « rival till his death forty years later. Twenty of his 
remain. 
5 Like his successors, Ciecilius and Terence, he was largely indebted ta 
Menander and the later comedians of Athens, though he is probably 
more original than either of them. This method of borrowing in some 
points revembles that of Shakespeare himself. Characters with Greek 
names, and nominally living in Greek cities, act as Romans, and refer to 
Roman custome as familiar things and to the Greeks as foreigners. For 
this reason the plays of Plautus are much more valuable than those 
of Terence us pictures of Roman life, In one play, the Panulus, or 
Young Carthaginian, written at the time of the second Punié War, we 
have a unique picture of the Roman enemies drawn by the popular 
Roman poet ; and it is very fairly and generously drawn. Plautus, like 
Terence, draws only on the recognised types of the later Athenian 
comedy—the stern or indulgent father, the spendthrift son, the clever 
and faithful slave, and the shameless parasite—who were all. classified 
and fitted with » characteristic mask. Considering these limits, the 
nius of Plautus for developing amusing situations and lively dialogue 
is very great and has been appreciated in adaptations and imitations— 
by Shakespeare, Moliére, Fielding, and many other dramatists, 


(Fs. Mm] 
Sellar: Roman Poste of the Republic, ch. vi. p. 152 


TERENCE (Publius Torentine Afer), b. 192 80, A. 158 BO. 


‘Terexer was born in Africa, and in his youth was brought to Rome as 
aslave. The name of his family is unknown, but when he was set free he 
took that of Terentius, from his master Terentius Lucanus. He 
to write in the year 166 Rc, and continued with increasing success till 
his death. 

Owing to the loss of the writings of Menander, the later, or new 
comedy of the Grecks is known to us only bythe plays of Plautus and 
Terence ; and superior as Plautus was in brightness and originality, the 
dignity of Terence’s style, and the purity of his Latin, so strange in am 

ican slave, have made him for the moderns the chief representative of 
the ancient comedy of private life. Hence his enormous influence in 
literature; for Cervantes, Shakespeare, and Moliére have all been 
indebted to him. Such plays as Les Fourberies de Scapin breathe the 

ay spit of the ancient comedy. 
‘erence took the plots of his six plays from the Greek, and much of 


v 
his work is merely translation, so that it is difficult to tell how far its 
merits are his own or Menander’s; but one of his most su 

characters, the insolent parasite, Phormio, who is yet ever ready, faithful, 
and undaunted in the service of his friends, comes in a play taken from 
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PHEDRUS, 1st Century AD, 


Puaprvs was of Thracian or Macedonian origin, and was_probabl 
brought as a captive to Rome in the time of Julius » He is sai 
to have been a slave of the Emperor eal but rose to freedom and 
fame as a writer of metrical fables, He lived through the reign of 
Tiberius, to whom he refers in his poems, Sejanus, the erful 
minister of Tiberius, was his bitter and persistent enemy, pas 
ure mainly versions of AZsopian fubles, with a few original and con- 
temporary stories. He presented to the Roman world that form of 

» knaginative literature which sop had made familiar to the Greeks. 
importance was greatest in the middle ; when the fables of 
Romulus and other collections were current, based originally on his, 
The name of Phwdrus, however, was unknown ; and the authentic fables 
wore not discovered till the 16th century. (Fs m] 


Simeox: History of Latin Literature, i. 374. 


JUVENAL, end of the lst Century A.D, 


All the events of Juvuxac's life, including the date of his birth and 
death, are quite uncertain. All we know of him is that he wrote 
towards the end of the first century A.D. ; waz sent against his will to 
Egypt, and lived for some time at Aquinum in Latium, He was the 
most powerful of the Roman satirists, and poured his invective on tho 
social vices of the carly Empire, Underlying all his satire is a strong 
dislike of the imperial system, and « regret for the loss of the manners 
and constitution of Republican Rome, when Ioman citizens formed a 
proud and narrow corporation, with simple tastes und warlike habits. 

le does not, therefore, appreciate the beneticent aspect of the Roman 
Empire, but’ dwells on the evils and abuses introduced by foreign 
customs and by a state of peace without industrial pursuits. le 
satirises the crowd of clever and unscrupulous Greeks who were able 
and ready to do anything for pay. He describes the monstrous growth 
of luxury of all kinds, the worship of money and materinl the 
degradation of ancient families, and the arrogance and display of wealthy: 
upstarts. He deplores the spread of novel und degrading superstitio 
especially among women. Above ull, he dwells on the dissolution of ol 
social ties, the change in the character of women, the corruption of the 
young, the decay of the family. In his later satires Juvenal combines, 
with his vivid and often personal invective, many passages of great 
beauty describing the ideal life of virtue and simple manners, Several 
of the sutires have been translated by Dryden, and two of them are 
imitated by Dr. Johnson in his London and The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, (2.8. m] 


Biticox s History of Latin Literature, ii, 113, W. Gifford: Translated 
inéa English Verse. 
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he died about 380 .c,, when Athens had lost all political importance, 
and all her great men except Plato and his followers, 

Aristophanes was tho unrivalled master of the Old Comedy, i.e. direct 
Paton, personal, and social satire; and in that sphere, he claimed a 
licence of caricature, buffoonery, and burlesque unequalled in the history 
of lampoon, ancient or modern. It was a time of intense activity and 
fierce struggle in the world of ideas as well as of politics. The poet, a 
passionate Paliever in the old heroes and the ancient institutions and 
mounners of Athens, attacked in « series of satires the demagogues, the 
war politicians, the dandies, the quacks, the pettifoggers, the innovators 
in philosophy, politics, manners, and poetry. He is an intense and 
unscrupulous partisan, an incorrigible mocker of gods and men, and a 
bold assertar of the “good cause,” and the “old times.” He exhibit 
with all his party acrimony and his extravagant ribaldry, a sound polit 
sense, a conscientious conservatism, and a courageous love for what is just 
and true. In the downward race of a fickle democracy, he could be 
hardly anything but eel : and in an age hurrying into the arti- 
ficial sophistry and the rhetorical trifling which so soon absorbed Athenian 
intellect, he makes blind onslaughts on social reformers like Socrates, and 
masters of tenderness like Euripides. Cleon the demagogue, Euripides 
the sentimentalist, and Socrates the type of the critical sophist, are the 
constant objects of his ridicule. In all these attacks there ia much that 
is blind, not » little that is unfair, But to an earnest conservative li 
the poet, Cleon embodied the follies and conceit of-democracy ; Euripides, 
the taste for morbid rhetoric in poetry ; and Socrates, the Rousseauism 
of antiquity, which subjected every established belief to a metaphysical 
criticism. 

bierencne A metaphysics, and romanticism are the constant objects of 
his satire. But Aristophanes seems in his plays to have deliberately con- 
stituted himself moral censor of his time :—at once the Boileau, the Swift, 
the Dr. Johnson, the Carlyle, in the decline and fall of Athens. In the 
lost Banguetters, his first play, he pleads for the old and manly education 
of youth. In the lost Babylonians he attacks the system of appointing 
to offices by lot. ‘Three plays, the Acharniana, the Peace, and the Lysia- 
trata, are devoted to pleading for peace, during the horrors of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, In the Knights, he gives his immortal parody of the dema- 

ic urts of Cleon, As no one dared to represent the powerful orator, 
Aristophanes smeared his fuce with wine-lees, and boldly med the 
part of Cleon himself, In the Clouds, Socrates is attacked as the arch« 

hist, who corrupts youth by the new-fangled aystem developed in his 

‘otion-shop, The Wasps is an attack on the partisan corruption of the 

law-courts. In the Birds, perhaps the best of all Aristophanes’ comedi 
if not the best of all extant burlesques, where the Birds resolve in council 
to build a new ray in the sky, we ies aT the 1 
was satirising the extravagant schomes of imperial aggrandisement whi 
Ted to the rain of Athens In the retain brings Aschylus and 
Euripides into rival contest, and covers the latter with his ridicule and 
scorn. In the Plutus (Wealth), and the Women in Council, he takes up 
the questions of new social panaceas, the equalisation of wealth, and the 
political equality of women. Never did poet treat satire more seriously 
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ol eee hl to combat folly and vice, and to 
ee ere eral peal) Ae ‘istophanes is not always right ; but he 
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‘moral and social end. x 4 
His comedies combined all that, as times, is aimed at 
political journalism, jictorial caricatures, poetic satires, comic opera an 
veers Tf we Tike sri in all his elements, we should have 
look for to Swit Gulliver, the 


the fairy world of A Midsummer me te 
‘Junius, the irony of Gaurier, the humour of Carlyle ; 
and the scenic resources “t 
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(4) 

 Titerature, |. Gl. Symonds: Greek Poste, Ist 

3 Grands Types, ii. lect. 11. 


ENNIUS, b. 239 Bo, d. 169 Bc. 


Roman Booty, an import from Greece, cultivated for two centuries by 
hover acclimatised at Rome till the Empire, traced its 
Co foster born at Rudi in Calabria. His Oscan blood, 
wed with a Greek education received at Tarentum, und comented 
Roman citizenship conferred in 184 s.c., rendered him a fit founder of 
as the poetry of Social Polytheism. By a strat fe 

it to Rome in 204 x., by the elder Cato, w 
the Sardinian army—the “semi-Grecus” ae 
aristocratic nationalism. He gained a plain livelihood 








68 ENNIUS : LUCRETIUS [Axonex 


Comedies from Menander, pe from Euripides, satires of native 
ean were crowned in his old age ec epic of his country’s history 

the earliest times to the end of the First Punic War, on which his 
contemporaries and Lelong fale agreed to rest his fame. By the 


ever, 
Living in the second aristocratic stage of Roman history, Ennius 
embodied the full fruits of Rome's native development, with the germ of 
the new culture in its crudest form. Divining the right road for his 
country’s poctry, he discarded the native metres of Nevius and Larus 
Andronicus, and presented with much spirit the Greek hexameter and 
iambic. It was for his successors to soften the harshness of his diction 
and polish the verse of Vingil. 
matter as in form, ius was the first to strike the te of 
Roman civilisation—progress by incorporation. The Roman le is. 
the hero of his epic; its scattered episodes of eae and history are 
welded by one destiny of universal rule and culture, Like Homer's 
greater and truer epic, it arose in the young manhood of its country ; 
unlike it, it looked on the future and not on the past. Enthusiasm for 
this future enforced itself by order, perseverance, and deep antiquarian 
research. Foreshadowing the virtual but nature sociocracy to come, 
it extinguished in the poet's mind the dim fetiches of ancient Rome, and, 
in spite of Pythagorean tranamigration, and # few other traces of old 
beliefs, became the moving religion of his life. 

The later poots carried forward the work of Ennius on concentric, 
though moro ot less diverging lines, He may be regarded as a rudimen- 
tary Virgil [F. 8.0] 

Sellar: Roman Poets of the Republic, ch. iv. p. 62, Mommacn: History of 
», bk. iti. ch. xiv. 





LUORETIUS (Titus Lucretius Carus), b. 99 B.C, 


‘The long silence from the death of Ennius to the 
was broken by no great poctic voice. Slowly and quictly the principles 
which took form in the Annales permeated the leading classes ut Rome 
till the genius of Lucretius awoke to a new intellectual world. Of his 
= history the main facts are doubtful and the detailaquite unknown. 

mn 
his 






his name he is argued to have come of an old Roman family ; from 
poem to have felt true friendship for the unworthy Memmius, and to 
have lived the life of a recluse, 
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the revolution of the third aristocratic stage: Greek 
and the world was ready for an . By 
ieaitiraligions ‘tamse wore chara! only tr iawacr 
ent ; the real political power was the Price of arms ; 
to class were loosed, and the spiritual govern- 
seething State was committed to a crude literature of which 
was its ‘unoriginality. 
work of Lucreti hical poem in hexameters, 
development of form, li f-way veen Ennius and Virgil. 
and must be divided between the philosopher and 
i the old Greek philosophers in his verification 
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Se 
the human sympathy which 
and his attack on superstition, he 


spirit. 
ucretins created no school, but, in enforcing the 
beliefs, paved the way for the new synthesis of 
, in spirit and in letter, was drawn upon, but 
iter writers. [e. 8M] ~ 
Notes, and Translation, 1886. 

Republic, ch. xi,-x\v. pp. 274-308, Momm- 
v. ch, xil 


i 


from a 
Horace built 
a man of the world. Fro 

asa military tri 
to our fuller knowledge, necessary, He bought a clerkship 
worked his way into friendship and reputation by 
of his satires At last he was put on the high road to 
honour by Vi and Varius, who introduced him to the 
quiet comfort of his Sabine farm—the gift 





HORACE : TIBULLUS [Axcumst 


of Miecenas—his genius ripened into the Oder and Epistles; he was, in 
his Intter ayn) recoguised and honcered. by, the tracciaig 42a earn 


His remains com 


m ough passioned, tha i 
But like the rest of his faculties, it lacked the fire of a devotion, welding 
the fragments of morality into religion. As a satirist, he stood between 
Lucilius and Juvenal ; as a lyrist, his unapproachable excellence led to his 
being imitated in modern languages more than in Latin. — [F. 8, Mt.) 
Sir Theodore Martin :* Works of Horace; Life and Translation, 2 vols. G. 
Bimcox: History of Latin Literature, 1, 276. 


TIBULLUS (Albins Tibullus), b, 54 B.C, d. 18 BC. 


Born at Pedum in an equestrian family, Trnvi1us, unlike Horace, 
cherished through life his rural tastes und superstition. He found a 
Mecenas in M. Valerius Messalla, whom he followed on some of his 
military expeditions. But most of his life was spent in cheerful but 
refined retirement. Four books of elegies, and one or two stray 
remain with his name; but only the first two books are authenticated. 

His life, which falls within the life of Horace, was lived under the 
same social and political conditions, but his nobler birth, which deprived 
him of one of the strongest incentives to literary exertion, and his own 

, combined to make his poetry very different. 

In form, Tibullas is the most original of Latin elegine poets, 
Propertius, Catullus, and the reat of his brother poeta, imitated or 
tranalated Callimachus, Philetas, and other Alexandrians, Tibullus 
took his metre from the older Greck sources, and Romanised it. His 
verses, without the nervous strength of more developed elegies, have an 
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Messalla, Unlike once 
i yrenetan served her with fdge 
short-lived devotion. His | 
with we of Nature, He did not live 
‘ir follow 


the literature of the day, ai the decay 
peting te ‘ic treatment.” He honoured M 
nas and Ister patrons of literature have 
3 bat he was an amateur. 
eof ‘be summed up : 


to later 
He is celebrated 
Simoox: History of Latin Literature, i. 316, 


OVID (P. Ovidius Naso), b. 42 B.C, d. 17 A.D. 


was born at Sulmo in Central Italy, a centre of disaffection in 
Ii loose li life at Rome till his 52nd 
‘ished him to Tomi in Pontus, 


ty of 
fd the suspicion of an intrigue ly 


tus as a fit instance of his censorship of morals. 
tin poets, he has loft us three long series of 

on the “Reasons and Seasons" of Roman cere- 

of lamentations from Pontus—all in elegiacs—and 
romance in hexameters, longer than oy of the other poems. 
hich ite Ovid from Tibullus mark a» clear 


poetry of Ovid reflocts this social rest, 
tains the germ of post-Augustan decay. The pride of 
began to chafe ut the trammels of meaning, This is 
in the bexameters, for we are bound to rend them side by 
where diction and meaning are perfectly adjusted. 
‘an elegiac couplet demands a certain sacrifice of matter to form, 
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and in bringing it to the highest perfection known, Ovid undoubtedly 
proved himself one of the subtlest masters of language the world has 


ever seen. 

He carried the same ingenuity into the development of his ideas. 
His poetry, except when he is in trouble, never springs from the heart ; 
it is a clever, pointed, unexpected contrivance of the head. No great 
public or private devotion had ever seized on his affections and powers, 
and restrained their selfish but not ungencrous bent. Some of his 
love-writing is true, and what is immoral we must forgive, partly for its 


satiric ti it is nearly forgotten, The of 
his ST ay oe ‘a partial outlet to ihe teieeeAberG of antiquarian 
details in the Fasti, was most fully and worthily employed in the 
Me This book, with the exception, perhaps, of Lucian, is 
the only in classic times of the modern novel, a growing force of 
which we can probably only underrate the value, 

id was the | inning of the end of Roman . His manner 


Ovid 
La nN a id ere ea reer weakness of later 
itera. His presence in the works of all poets of the decline, united to 
his own attractive ensured him a wider circle of readers and 
admirers in the Midi ee See gee oe ee } 
F. 8, 


Simcox : History of Latin Literature, 1, 328, Merivale: Romans under 
the Hmpire, Wv. eh. xi 


LUOAN (M. Annous Lucanus), b, 39 AD, d. 65 AD, 


Grandson of the elder Seneca, Lucax was born at Corduba in Spait 
He gained an introduction to Nero from his uncle by his youthful 
asa declaimer, His life at Rome was moulded by two forces—the com- 
placent luxury of the court, and the Stoic truthfulness of Cornutus, the 
tutor of Persius. His trial came when Nero cast him out of his friend~ 
ship through jealousy, it is said, of his greater name as an orator, 
wrote the Pharsalia. in which violent attacks on Nero and the Emy 
are interspersed amid the cant of compliment universal at the 
Then he joined Piso’s conspiracy, and, on discovery, opened his veins, 
His poem is a historical epic in eters, describing the closing scene 
of the Republic. 

In Lucan, external conditions seem lost in personal circumstances. 
Yet the reuction of his soul could not effixce the deep effects of imperial 
union, and a court steeped in luxury and pride. 

Virgil was his model of form : but his verses are weighted with the 
studied, point and much of the prose of oratory. ‘the epic of a 
vanquished hero and a lost cause is a wholesome corrective to th ide 
and ingratitude of an age of absolute temporal power, But when Lucan 
rocalls the glory of =e ba the aristocratic Republic, the value of 
his estimate is marred by lack of a sense of social growth. To him 
the imperial present was a malformation of history ; and the future, 
with its promise of a new life, dimly foreseen by Virgil a hundred years 
before, 4 deepening, hopeless darkness. His social pessimism was 
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Stmmeox : History of Latin Literature, ii, 34. 


VIRGIL (P. Vergiliue Maro), b. 70 B0, a. 19 BO. 


was born at Andes, a vil near 
‘ins and Crassus, 70 mc. He was 
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He was one of the most learned and most serious of all poets ; 
Dante, Milton, and Racing, profoundly satumted with the best 
rea are Spee relations with the great statesmen of hi 

ut meditating on the world of action from a distant i 
Happily, his life was free from the cares an 
ed on the three poets whom he most resembles, 
all poets, Vi was perhaps the most intensely conscientious 
laborious, He said “that he luced verses as a bear 
by lickin in 24 years of incessant labour, he 
7 yours on the 2288 lines 
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friends to destroy 
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higher Ie 
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hy podarw’ 
of Dante to Virgil led him to personify 
wisdom : “my master and m: » 
Comedy. And all through ¢) 
down to the rise of the revoluti 
century, Virgil reigned supreme. ‘e can now see how 
he is, in native purity and in sublime imagination to Homer and 
achylus ; but we can also see better than over how completely he 
ombodiod the dignity and social greatness of Rome, as it passed from a 
turbulent republic into a world-wide dictatorshi 

Virgil was born under the Republic, before the Italians across the Po 
had received the Roman citizenship. He was 22 when the battle of 
Pharsalia made Julius dictator of the civilised world; and he was 39 
when the battle of Actium made his friend Augustus supreme ruler, 
The poet, deoply sympathising with the new hopes for an era of peace 
and order, saw in the imperial dictatorship on epoch of prosperity and 
stability ; and in the unification of the Roman provinces the of 
a greater Rome to be, His whole career was inspired by a mission to 
idealise this future of peaceful development, with Rome as the pro- 
tector and leader of the world. His Pastorals and his Georgics are the~ 
poems of peace und rural industry. But the @neid is the central work 
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of his life. In youth he had meditated on a poem in the Homeric 
manner, such os the Alexandrine versifiers had so aften produced, which 
SeeOA alitrate Wis tacky ittory of Tialy and Bome A larger eapec- 


not taught him to lay axide literary idea of an epic, confined to 

heroic adventures in mythical times. he oer hd his pti 

fmagination recoiled from the attempt to idealise actual history and 
recent times, as EKnnius had done. 

‘The Mneid is the combination of both conceptions The form of his 

is found in the Homeric world of tho ideal heroes : but its inner 

rit is a continuous appeal to the sense of national dignity and to the 

hopes of his countrymen. ‘Thus the pocm is surrounded with 

hhalo of the Homeric legend ; and, though being in form » con= 

‘of the Iliad and the Odyssey, in sul stance it i¢ “the epic of 

the national fortanes” ; alive with patriotic memories and hopes in every 

part; rousing the Roman race to a sense of greater glories to come and a 

‘new mission to fulfil. The centre of this new epoch was the dictatorshi) 

the house of Julius, which the poem is designed to glorify, 


no court flatterer. He was ‘iot, and an 
ly believed in « social and ical revolution, 
the transition from the ancient to the modern was 


in 
‘Tt was an orror ; but it was a noble mistake. And the idea 
material, social, and religious revivification of the ancient 
‘t emperor, was never put in a finer and more 

it was in the Kneid, under its peaceful, beneficent, 
Indeed, the whole epic ix a poetic um el of 
pagan idealization of the city of the deified 
idea of a religious regeneration of mankind to 
10 leadership of Rome, as prefigured in his early 
Eclogue, which gave Virgil his vast influenco 


i vision of « peaceful reorganisation of the world, and the intense 
ious earnestness of Virgil, separate the A€neid from all 
ancient or modern, and place it alongside of the 
and the Paradise Loat. His ideal of the destiny and 
is inferior to the ideal of Dante and Milton,—the 
of Humanity, But it is less vague and less auper- 
more definite, and more true to fact. Tho Augustan 
to that of Louis x: 


Hd 


i 
| 


it 
a 
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world ; he believed in the reality of the mythology which he used as his 
machinery ; and his main object was to sa ia ee 
= past, the future, and the dignity of their common country. 

tion of human progress, unity, and life, he makes a step ES 
the jeal poet of Humanity. 

It is not necessary here to enlarge on the consummate mastery over 
language Temsoated by Virgil, the majesticroll of his matchless hexameter, 
the symmetry and perfection of his poetic form, on his immense learning 
= pillow pho aay on the deeply Practical and moral force of his 

—_ heroism, on his spiritual presentment of human life 

death, maa eeloas picture of the groat and just ruler of men, on 

his consummate gift of tenderness, and the intense pathos with which he 
has painted heroic women, or on the style which makes him the best 
known of the ancients by virtue of his massive and monumental embodi- 
ment of noble thought. Inferior as he is in spontaneous imagination to 
the greatest poets of Greece—to Dante and Ariosto, to Shak and 


Milton—he will always remain, by virtue of his unique his i 
‘one of the greatest poets of the world. fey 


Sellar: Roman Poets of the a in Gonlagton a emg 


Virgil in Verse and Prose 
Essays, Ancient ond Modern ; 





ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


jeocracy to 
eee joy in the beauty 

a gain or profit. 
now to the second. It was a 
there in the Greek cities of the 
men should arise who spent their 
and the world; to find, that is to say, 
facts or principles on which all that we see in the world 
could be shown to depend, without reference to the arbitrary 
J hart 


[ 


BEERS 
F 


; Xboalnatb ene 
iieterecss soroned. to dadiease: 


Toe 
tl fe 
Gd 


they ap arrive at come eran 
ite variety i sount i 
's life es gator “the result of 
their colleagues and disci was the 
ito the life and development of Humanity 


the discovery of a general fact commen to « 

: such as to enable us to foresee and measure 

jot directly handle, For instance, the number of 

that can be formed is infinite, Amidst these 

one fact common to all; namely, thut the three 

equal to two right angles. We are thus enabled 

sum of the aoeee of any ce or, if we know the sum 

to predict ecise magnitude of the third, without 

of the jal case, Similarly, the biologist, examin- 

‘the tooth and limbs of a new quadraped, is able to predict many facts 
‘to its digestive and its moral nature; because he is in 

entific Iaw, that is, of a fixed general relation, connecting 


rr 
ue 
fil iH 
fe 


fee 
; H 


-, on the other hand, implies the attempt to find a principle, 

PS peace ehiGh rsay oake shana ‘plac tn the world: ietalt 
to accordance with Comte’s law of the three stages 
which our conceptions pass, these general principles wil be first 


} 
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theol beget metaphysical, and ally ee That is to say, 
th the universe by the ‘of eee eee 
thm facies akin to those of Man, but. 

wer > penton an by the artifice of some abstract entity, like Nature; 
ans | Jastly, the attempt to reach any absolute explanation of the universe 
will’ be abandoned, and Philosophy will consist in the orderly arrange- 
ment of scientific laws, in accordance with their closer or more distant 
bearing on the life oom 

‘Comte’s second law of evolution explains that our speculations pass 

rh the first and second of these thagen ino tha thts, weit gue 
according as they relate to simpler and more general facta, or 

tatines Gat arom wpellalahd complex. /Theikmechea ef etaroae 
whieh the thinkers of ee reached 1 10 positive stage, Pnips with one 
important exception, to the simplest and most universal of all 
those of number and » Srey dyes eee res 
degree of complication, those of motion, for instance, they pe lho 
by such m staph ‘sical conceptions as that circular motion was 
eternal, Wil facts relating to the composition of matter, pis = 
tohuman conduct, the influence of siailar metaphysi 
greater. The one remarkable exception is Aristotle, whose 
yenius introduced positive methods of research into tesa high 


ently his philoso; though in the main still m¢ 
ag advances in the Dany of Positivism. in tn 
thinker of aaa and by few of modern times, 


‘Tho history of Greck thought falls broadly into two periods. In the 
frst, from Thales to Aristotle, positive science and metaphysical phil 
ay were, in the prosecuted by the same 

Tested datig il the sapprestan, ots alse wae 
ne ae *Ohristian Church, Philosophy and Science parted company. 
‘ositive thinkers, from Archimedes to Hipparchus, devoted themselves 
to tho epocial subjects of Geometry and Astronomy, in which alone the 
discovery of precise scientific laws was at that time Seep Philosophy, 
meanwhile, deprived of the bracing influence which piers Shona 
exercised, even on subjects which it could not master, becami 
lectually more feeble and verbose ; und the later stages of it won i 
deserved no revord: but thet they served the a social purpose of 
wey polytheistic belief, and of prey the doctrine on which the 
Catholic Church was ultimately to ie foun 

The ono really new thing given by Grooce to the world is abstract 
science; that is to say, the isolation of a special class of phenomena as 
seen in’ various objects, and the discovery in theso of fixed Telations. 
Concrete science, founded on observations of objects, without any at 
tempt to consider the distinct clases of facts, or phenomena, that each 
object presents, had of course existed from the earliest days of human 
owe Much positive knowledge of winds, tides, plants, and animals 

possessed by savages The philosophers and priests of China and 
yt had observed the apparent motions of the eun and planets, = 
the regular recurrence of eclipses, Geometry, Herodotus tells us, is of 
Egyptian origin ; it was the art, as the name indicates, of hegnonyr | 
lds after the annual inundation of the Nile, But, between ii 
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mensurntion and what we understand by Geometry, there is an all- 
difference. To measure 4 given surface with accuracy sufficient 


for practical purposes is one thi 3 to abstract the line from 
and find out the fixed relations between lines boi 
seis ue ioctl oe it is this that was ee 
from Thales to Hi 
Ereent to ge einai conception of the veiveraal ar which is, at 
time, working so fundamental a change in human society. 
Ei imps ot social import waa visible at the outset. In the 
Heat pao thought, lofty viows as to the conduct of life were 
combined with scientific speculation, “Study Geometry before you 
case was the inscription over the school of Plato. Still more 
of science upon human conduct 
a nhs ml alt tases ie attempt to So pee life on the 
the range of science was limited 
a number, It was loft for Aristotle to 
wo of scientific order into the more complicated 


eed week of the month of Aristotle are arranged 


oe the dawn of Greck thought, in which 
to explain the universe by some one physical 
science of geometry meanwhile slowly disengag- 
‘Thales is the principal representative. 
week illustrates the premature, but momentous, effort to 
science as the basis for the organisation of human life, instituted by 


presents tho ethical side of Greck thought. ‘This was 
Taost attmictive to Roman thinkers, three of whom are here 
‘The principal type is Socrates. 
is devoted to the school which, ander the teaching of 
prepared the way, consciously or unconsciously, for the rie 
[BB 





ARISTOTLE, b. 394 Bo. d. 322 Bc. 


Azistorxts, son of Nicomachus, physician at the court of 
was born 384 no., in Stageira, on the coast of Thrice. At the 
eighteen, or, by another account, at the age of thirty, and after 
experience ae he came to Athens, and entered the echool of 
Plato. After Plato's in 347, he lived at Atarneus, then ruled by 
Hermeias, whose niece, Pythias, he married. After the desth iia 
wl 


i s from 
Ehatcis, ut the probable age of sixty 
fa faltfuidpropalaa de Diopeate Lath 

for each member of his family, and grateful remembrance of those 

had died before him. His household servants are not forgotten ; they 
are to be set free from bondage. 

Tt has been often eaid that Aristotle's greatness was not recognised till 
the Middle Ages. And this is true; but it does pol fo eee 
The Greek world, now politically degenerated, looked on Plato, men 
far weaker than Plato, as his superiors By o strange accident, his 
Principal works, intrusted to his disciple Theophrastus, dis from, 
yiew for two centuries, till brought to Rome by Sylla, and edited by 
Andronicus In the turmoil of barbarian invasion, and during the 
building up of the Catholic Church, his name was in, except 
by few obscure writers in Constantinople, till the great Mohammedan 
schools arose in Baghdad and Cordova, Averrhoes, mentioned by Dante 
(Inferno, iv.) as tho great Aristotelian commentator, and the Jew, 
Maimonides, were his principal introducors to the ‘Western world. 
From the twelfth to the fourteenth century his metaphysical 
became, in the hands of the Schoolmen, the basis of Catholic thealgy 
so that his fame, thus bound up with beliefs and institutions d to 
decay, became at last an obstacle to intellectual progress. 

The growth of positive science during the last three centuries has 
rout new insight into his power, But not even yet, except by the 
school of Auguste Comte, has this boon fully recognised. Two words 
suffice to define it: Reality and Comprohensivencss. More truly than any 
thinker before him, or for twenty centuries to follow, did he measure the 
sphere within which thought is possible; more fully than any other did he 
embrace the content of that sphere. Comprehensive thinkers there have 
been in abundance, from Aquinas to Kant, but they have been deficient 
in reality ; scientific thinkers have abounded, from Archimedes to Faraday, 











he should have classed slaves amongst private property was Se ser 
unless he could have risen to the conception of social evolution, for 
which the experience available in his time was Seems Centiiries 
hia to cee fore the transition from slavery in peti = 
igunge, another department of Seiad “Static, Aristotle had 

ate he ‘0 Splat always by the method of Wilistions that ix, by study 
of the arene ‘of previous inquirers. Langu: ital, is & =a 
Brodact But in Aristotle's time it was, ax wn many a“ till 

chosen haunt of the metaphysical spirit, Here, again, Areas Nee: at 
iasue with Plato, who contended that universal or oops terms, as 
dog, horse, corresponded to unseen entities, called di him ‘eas; of of 
which any one man, dog, or horse was but s poor and transitory sony. 
To this delusion, destined to long survival in FP Christinn contro 
Aristotle gave no countenance. Real existence, he maintained, could 
asserted only of this or that particular object; abstract terms were 
simply human artifices (Metaphysica, 1. 9, xi. 4, 5). 

‘rom the Sociology of Aristotle we pass to his Ethic. The subject- 
matter of this final science was rightly conceived by him as the conduct 
of the individual moulded by the Social State. Apart from a social 
environment there could be, he ee saw, no moral life, His scheme 
of Politic is thus an appendage to his Ethic, intended to examine and 
describe such an environment. For moral exhortation or discussion 


would be, he says, thrawn away on men unprepared os the discipline of 
life to give reason Aare over passion (Kf te hig, x. 


‘The end of et oles he points out, is eel rather than 
tive. Our object here is not to acquire knowledge, but to kes 
come better men, Whatever general’ principles we may 
come at last, like physicians or navigators, to cases that have to a 
Judged individually. 

o begins by epaining that all men, consciously or otherwise, have 
an aim in each action; the special aim being subordinate to one still 
larger, and ¢o on, The ultimate aim, consciously or unconsciously 
pursued, is happiness. ‘Wherein consists true happiness? It consists A 
& life of tober activity. For perfect happiness the outward conditions 
must be favourable. Still, whatever misery may come, “the blest one 
(makarios) can nover become wretched, for he can never do hateful or 
worthless things. 

Plier isto 4 our canon of right action? Aristotle wisely declines 
lay down such a canon. We become just and righteous, he says, not 
by Vistening to ethical discourses, but by doing just and righteous 

And these things are those that just and righteous men do. Subject to 
this warning against over-trust in ary he defines Virtue as the state in. 
which we use our free choice to avoid excess on the one hand, or defect 
ie the other; as defined by right reason und the practice of wise men. 
ae ce of his Ethical treatise i o i with il herstapr of this 
Courage, temperance, lity, magnanimity, mildness of 
r, geniality, trathfulness, graciousness, are analysed and care 

“ the vicious’ states of e ition or defect etree which 
stand. The discussion of justice, temperance, and friendship is anal 
out with special care. His manner of contrasting the false friendships of 
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pleasure and interest with the perfect friendship following from inter- 
course of noble natures, wishing good for one another in that they are 
themselves. and pure, is but one of many signs that the heart of 
‘this great thinker was worthy of his intellect, Not Jess striking are his 
remarks on self-love ; which, in its i form, meant love for what 
was best in self; readiness to throw life away, if need were, at the 


call of duty ; to do one great und noble deed mther than many small 
ones ; to choose noble life for a year above many years of mediocrity. 


_ He ends, as he began, with renewed. insistence on the need of moral 
discipline begun in early life. The whole environment must be such as 
is to the love of good and hatred of evil (tvica, x. 9). 

Sumaniag up tho result of Aristotle's life, we may say that hia teaching 
Poem the way for the Medimval Church by strong enforcement of the 
for such moral discipline as that Church established ; and also by a 
coherent scheme of Nature more compatible with a single ruler of the 
Universe than with a multitude of discordant divinities But its effects 
reached farther into the future. The founder of Biology and of Social 
Statics prepared the way for the co-ordination of Science round the 

central conception of Humanity. [%. # By 
Phil. Pos. ¥. lect. 83. Pos, Pol. ii, 284; iii, 265-262, and 361-3, ‘The 
Bthics wn Politics of Aristotle are in tho Positivist Library. See also 
Grote’s Aristotle; Laflitte's Grande Types; Dr. Ogle's carefully anno- 
tated translation of the Parts of Animals; and the Essays appended to 
Dr. ‘sand Mr, W. Newman's editions of the Politics, Ethics, 

by 1869. Politics, tr. by Jowett, 1835. 





ANAXIMANDER, 6th Century Bo, d. abt, 520 BC. 


‘The name of Thales marks the a CNS the Greek pind, ak 
ing away from theology, laid the izes 
natural éxplanation for mF the world and its Thenowtena ‘The work 
he began was continued by a succession of thinkers, of whom Axaxz- 
MANDER, also 2 native of Miletus, stands next in time. In the old age 
of Thales, Anaximander may have come nodes bis influence 
he must certainly have been filled od by his example with the new spirit of 


eike But. ai ‘solution of the problem of the universe could mot 
the world is the scene of 


bBo 


could be the eae of 
verse. age ietieipatg es ‘x, and they exist but for a time 
perish ; the principle must be infinite formless, and eternal. Nor is 
- for us to conceive matter in its snp 
jie such a8 Heat and Cold, Moisture Dryness, which 
t him to be incapable of analysis, and to be therefore Primary. 
again is dead, and without an original Energy it cannot change 
Lastly, in view of the profound diffreaces of things, he felt he 
had no warrant for following "Thales in reducing them all to one element. 
By Anaximander, therefore, the original substance was conceived as the 
sum of the elements of different things, existing in a formless mass, 
possessing the primary qualities, and acted on by a latent farce _As 
lies e elements combine and separate from the mass, individual 
sre formed. But the separation is only fora time, ‘In langunge whi 
reminds us how close was the alliance in hix day between philosophy snd 
Poste, Anaximander says: “From this do all things come into 
und in cairn 
the other the penalty of injustice. 
‘The influence of the a age is still 
the universe, infinite an: less, recalls t the Deen 


an 
re 
Feb 


[sil 


iquity of the sonics statements which, at pe indicate that he 
himself with science as well as with philosophy. [o. Pm) 


Grote : Plato, i. ch, i, Lewes: Hist, of Philos, i. ch. i, and fi, 
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eee ee SRT OE 


oe no sign of decay in the old beliefs 
So it ep oooh ystematise them, Miletus pro- 
another great thinker who followed in. tho 

ent spirit of Miletus, and the direct 

the fact that for a long time the new 

peaks with a single city. Afterwards it became 
westward from i 


stands nearer in thought to Thales than to his i 
Anaximander. He saw less difficulty in believing a ‘al 
& common element, and therefore that thoy are aera 
a number of clements of which our senses can tell us 
of universal transmutability did indeed transcend 
in that direction. Anaximenes held 
common élement is Air, a substance more simple and more 
“than Water. Not is it essential to life—it seems to be 
oa soul, mean breath? And what is 
enes true of the whole universe, which 
i mie “are ty 
y 


it must 
there rare.” Clouds, Canelore, 


rere are but forms of air in gee 
he regres woe 


aes eee a a 
ne tin ng oe to its swift move- 
wens, 


‘HERAOLITOUS, first half of the 5th Century B.c. 
‘Hrracterrvs, known philosopher” or the misanthrope, 
at Ephesus avout. ms oe leer outbreak of the Ionic revolt. 
‘The Paeee euncgely sloot from. their fellow-Ioniana in the brief 
Persian power ; and to the fact of this inability to 
ee ® common cause we may well attribute some of the 


Heraclitus felt for the popular voice and popular 
tie owl esi abe ame pe 
whole philosophy. Mhe highest office in the ety is ead te have been 





38 HERACLITUS : ANAXAGORAS [Axcies? 
his by hereditary right, but he refused to hold it. The bitterness of his 
fieling ‘Wal sec by the: banishment of is friend Hemodorns, 
that he withdrew himself from the society of men, and lived in the 
mountains alone, He sought to free hii from a world which seemed. 


verse 8 
Tat fe the UaiversalT 
There ix 


proceed. 

;. the generation of one thing 

all things come into being to be 
again in the fire spirit. Of this spirit the mind of man is 
detached and infinitely small part, and therefore liable to err. It is not 
by much learning that we can attain to true reason, but by bringing 
ourselves into accord with the universal mind; for all that is purely 
individual in us must be false. 

22 Se Se ean ee Stoic and of Marcus 
Aurelius. But the ideal of Heraclitus is rather that of Plato, who con- 
sidered that the highest effort of the soul, distracted by 
to seo dimly something of that Universal Trath wit 
bocome one when released from the prison-house of the body. In 

ay 


various forms the same ideal in modern philosophy, notably in 
hs syria of Fidhte and Hoge : [oe mt] 


Lewes ; Hist, Phil, i. ch, iii. Grote: Plato, i, ch. i. 


ANAXAGORAS, b. abt. 500 BC, d. abt. 428 Be. 


and 

; among them, Pericles, whose friendship he 

retained throughout hi and over whom he exercised the strongest 

influence. He taught Pericles, says Plutarch, to apply reason to 

Nature ; and, frecing him from a terrifying and arid superstition, gave 

him a religion of peace and good hope. But Anaxagoras bad the 

common fate of teachers of new truths, His science was falsely re~ 

presented as an attack upon religion. He was accused of Blasphemy, 

and was saved from death ay yy the exertions of Pericles; but he 

was banished from Athens. He retired to aca wi he died, 

honoured by its citizens, “Let the day of my death be a holiday for 

ur children,” was his answer to the request of how they might pay 

im honour, And so late as the second century ne., Plutarch tells ua, 
was the annual holiday still kept, 

Anaxagoras, like Anaximander, understanding creation to be merely 
arrangement, held that the differences of things cannot be explai 
except by the existence of different elements. From all time these 
elements have existed, but uncombined and in chaos, the like mingled, 
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with the unlike. Then Mind appeared, he said, and reduced them to 
Like elements were joined to like, and thus the world was 


Ceaehke more aoe tes the 
We feo ie been the first to feel: tho 


eos lis truth, and to see that it to the rejection of Fate 
; for these, he taught, are only the names wo give to un- 


To him also paps the signal merit of rpoognlsing. as Aristotle did 
plore Szehaay iat wig comes to us through sensation. And he 
the distinction, developed in modern philosophy Eales 

thing and Subjective Reality, between things in themselves and 


as they appear to us. To tho latter, he held, is our knowledge 
(a. Fm) 


‘Grote + Pitto, 1. ch. i, Mutarch : Pericles, Lewes; Hist. Phil, i, ch, iii. 


DEMOORITUS, b. abt. 460 3.c, d. abt. 370 B.c. 


Democrires, known as “the laughin; tee jher,” was born at 
Abdera, in Thrace, Soa years after the hatha erates, panes 
Pent oa meh, not rare in early Greece, whom neither the 

of wealth nor the ‘promise of Soke could lead away from the 
Poreatt ct Sons men who it the real spiritual life of their time. 
by the desire for a wi norrledge than the iaclation of a Greek 
yey many years in travel, havin, 
sto be tly wih Ui met laa od Sea sheets octane 
eee ‘Their influence may, perhaps, be traced in his astronomy, mala 
close observation of Nature that it reveals, places him be; 
The names of his lost writings, wherein he treated of ae 
mot knowledge, sige sagen a mind mind which in its all-embracing width 
mind of Aristotle. But none of his other specula- 
ake the fame, or has the importance, which belongs to his 
litle ins par snd such mal 
into and euch part again into smaller 
‘How far can this process facial 1 Not toan ‘inte extent ; for that 
‘Our reason, which not less than our senses did Demo- 
aan ee be a source of knowledge, requires us to believe that it has 
therefore, we reach particles of matter which are 
here Ie. These particles, or atoms, must, as Democritus 


differ from one another in size and form. They must be in 
c¢ for we hare no ground for supposing that motion is not 
asold aa matter ; whence it follows that there musti be space to move 


in, space unfilled byatoms. The unresting atoms combine, yet they ope 
into contact. They are separated from one anot 
‘of space, whose varying minuteness we express by saying ae 
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one thing is more dense than another. As there is no contact, so even in 
their combined form does the motion of tho atoms never cease. Thus 
Democritus explained the universe and its changes. 


‘The theory was revived a century later by Epicurus, from whom 
Lucretius cot del it and gave it posi form. Its imy is to be 
measured from the fact that it is in substance the hypot of Leibnitz 
and of the princi ysicists of our own century. Stripped of the con- 
crete forma whi received from the fancy of atoms: 
have become necessary symbole of thought. (oP. me) 


Grote, Lewes: whi oup, 


LEUCIPPUS, b. probably some years before Democritus. 


Leverrrcs is known to us only by the light which the fame of Demo- 
critus has thrown upon him. No separate record of him has come down 
save that he was taught by Zeno of 

ides, and that he first expounded. 
afterwards developed. The aim, 


RODOTUS, b. 484 B.c, d. abt. 400 Bo. 


‘The services which Thales rendered to Science, Hxroporvs rendered 
to history. Before him there is no trace even of a chronicle of events 
other than that of the epic poots, between whom and the philosophic 
Thucydides he forms the only link. 

experience of his life peculiarly fitted him for his task, Born at 
Halicarnassus in Caria, four years before the battle of Salamis, when the 
city was governed by alien and despotic rulers, he betook Hoes ee 
in life to travel, aware that a civic career was closed to him. He 
almost every city of Greece ; he became familiar with every part of the 
const of Asin Minor; he made a long stay in Egypt; and he reached even 
the distant Scythia. He returned to Halicarnassus to witness, pro! 
‘to assist in, the revolt which freed the city from the Persians and 
it a member of the Athenian union ; but for some reason, having become 
cei isl he turned to Athens, where he dwelt for many yeara. Yetho 
sti ked the rights of citizenship, which a Greek esteemed essential to 
the dignity of a man. So he joined the colony which had set out im 
445 #0. to found Thurii in Italy. There, it is anpposed, he wrote his 
history and spent the rest of his life, 

Herodotus proposed to relate the causeswnd the course of the war 
between the Greeks and the barbarians. He wrote with the recollection 
of the glorious close of the struggle still fresh in men’s minds, in that 
brief period when a feeling of security filled all Greece. The war itself, 
however, is only the goal to which he moves. As each nation appears on 
the scene, the current of his story stops, that he may pour out his full 
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ing it: not merely chronicling the vicissitudes of its 
with a true instinct dwelling in curious detail on its 
itions habits, Since his day the story has never failed 


first great quality of a historian—a desire to 


from what is false or uncertain. Telling of the 
eration ¢ 


The actin in any other way than by divine 
ig assured when this i 


intervention is 


THALES, b. 640 B.c., d. 550 BO. 


commemorated as the initiator of abstract thought, scien- 

In his time, and through his teaching, there 
use of a true scientific method. For it be said that he 
i first taught that 


it of the twelve 


pithy sayings were treasared 1 
jerodotus’ time how he had charts 
taining the independence of the Ionians lay 


had gone litle beyond the imme- 
Taser nes for tae expan of oy oi vred 
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which were before unseen. Might there not, then, be some natural cause 
for all phenomena whatsoever? Thus he was led to: te on the origin 
and growth of the universe. His experience told him that matter may 
assume different forms ; and he reasoned, as we may snppose, that when 
& new thing is formed it cannot contain uny substance which did not 
exist before, ‘The polytheistic dogrna of Metamorphoses had made 
him familiar with « wider view of the same conception ; 80 that he 
a le the seen to the unseen, and to feel that beneath the 
diversity of the world there is in all things some common substance or 
Principle from which by natural means they develop. "Such a substance 
saw in water or moisture, a thing essential to life, and, as it seemed to 
him, absolutely simple in character, From the first there was latent in it 
a power of change and development whereby it transforms itself into all 
PT ee rank islooplie epocalsdeny deling ie eee 
hut these or philosophic speculations, dealing with pro! 
far beyond ois oan to solve, could lead to no definite result, 
and are of interest chiefly as indicating a new epoch in the history of 
human thought Of moro man aban any Tescarches in pose 
ive science. The search an origi winciple explanate: 
universe went side by side with the roomate analysis, the pt brn of 
complex wholes into their simplest elements, the abstraction of these last, 
and the discovery in them of uniform law. Thales is said to have ee 
floometry to the priests of Thebes. Others have maintained that 
learnt it from them. We know now that Egyptian geometry was limited 
to special and volumes. To Thales and his followers is due the 
of the lines which bound them; a aes which gave an 
impulse to science comparable to that which the introduction of alphabetic 
characters gave to intellectual efforts gencrally, The two discoveries 
astociated with his name are (1) that the sum of the angles of a 
are equal to two right angles: and @ that the sides of similar 
eee 5 to which may be added the conception of geometrical 
he 


The first result of the new geometry was the reconstitution of 
Astronomy ; which though sill dependent on graphic methods advanced 
from mechanical roy tation of the heavenly bodies to bm poe 

of Metamorphoses became in Thales's hands real pre 
¢ theory of atoms ; in this direction the line from him to 
mocritus it unbroken, As special sciences developed, the belief in the 
unity of Nature was gradually abandoned ; yet was atill retained in the 
modified form of Aristotle's theory of the four elements, But the fame 
of Thales will rest mainly on his mathematical discoveries. He founded 
the geometry of lin ‘is two problems laid the foundation of algebra 
by instituting respectively an equation and a proportion : and he thas 
introduced the first type of a natural law, ic, the expression of a fixed 
dependence between varying quantities ; the disentanglement of constancy 
in the midst of change. [o. Fm) 

Comte: Phil. Pos, vol. v. lect. 62 Pos. Pol. 8251. Latfitte : 

Grands Types te UHumanité, ii, 280 et seq, Allman: Greek 
jt Shyer Lewes : Hist. of Phil. ; from Thales to 
ich. i. 
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SOLON, b. 640 BO, d. 559 B.C. 


Sotox was born at Athens of an ancient and noble family. When 
he trayelled as a merchant through many parts of Greece and 

He early became known as a keen and deep observer of 

character and conduct, and as 4 man capable of wise counsel. With 
pesemen nests others, he was classed among the Seven Wise Men of 
his time. ‘thoughts were expressed in poems; the fragments which 
survive show him rather as a practical moralist than a3 # speculative 
Mi Tn any case, it is on his civic work that his fame principally rests. 
Tn. the reriggle ‘of Athens ugainst Megara for the posession of 
Salamis, he took a leading part, Still more important wax his inter- 
i then raging between rich and poor, Large 

ile eeeairyprking en wizyns, andi had @eace Veen bald 

states for debta that they could not otherwise discharge. 
imminent. In 5943, Solon was chosen one of the archons 

year, and was invited to propose a settlement of these difficulties. 
friends urged him to became the dictator or despot of the city. But 
ear With complete freedom from personal ambition, 
Hi to the difficult work of making a practical settlement, 
‘all contracts in which the debtor had pledged his person 
He abolished many of the land mortgages ; he brought 
distant cities many of the debtors who had been sold ox 
oped poor people to the privilege of citizenship 


top etoane th The money Pew hes Pedlege of 
sbasing the coinage so that four parts ilver 
five had been used before, But it was ve that Solon 


eo: 


SEree 
Fee 
Peles 


back 
slaves. 
which | 


if. 
i 
eis 
E 


ens than in other States of antiquity. 
in the constitution which prepared the 


‘his poems, “with the st 
just tri to ei 
m Solon's laws were wise and humane. He encouraged 
He made prudent regulations for the transmission 
He punished slanderous insults either of the living 
relaxed the extreme severityof previous laws against 
of violence. One of his laws became specially famous ; 


iba'ags ‘of eighty. ‘The last year of his life was dix- 
noble resistance to the seen tyranny of Pisistratus. 
in history of a thinker 

(HB 
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XENOPHANES, b, abt, 5906, d. abt. 500 no 
Xxx and, like him 
sniff He wae bors at Colopln or Hote 


said, 


foolishly think that Gods aro born like as 
‘And have too a dreds Uke their own, aud thoir vote, and thelr gare; 
Bat if oxen and lions had hands like ours, and fingurs, 
‘Then would horses like unto horses, and Oxen to oxen, 
Paint and fashion their own god-forms, and give to them bodies 
Of like shape to their own, as they theniselves too are fashioned,” 


Md i lage 


the greatest of gods and of mortals ; 
Neither in body, nor ) ie thought, is he like unto mankind.” 


Aristotle says of him that he was the first who a 
as one great whole ; “looking up into the vault of heaven, opr) 
that @ Ono was God.” He was Tepe 
6 knows clearly 


ity for absolute knowledge, “No man,” he said, “ 

about the gods or the universe ; even if ho speak what is true, pee him- 

self does not know it to be true ; all is matter of opinion.” The varied 

Sea ee epee See ne Sean eee a are to his 

own, fey absolute 1e princi 

disciple of Xenophanes was Parmenides, who caf a Sa ccaneee 

ate. absolute unknowable existence ai the atu of sing ml multi- 

form phenomena with even stronger emphasis and ful am } 
1B 

Grote: Plato, i. 1619. Lewes: Hist. of Philosophy, 1. ch. 8. 


EMPEDOOLES, b. abt. 500 8.0, d. abt, 430 Bo. 


Exrepoctes was born at rete in Sicily. He came of an old 
family, and inherited much w os part of which was spent in 
bestowing dowries on the poor sree of the city. He took the 
ate in politics, and gained such influence that he was offe 
ip of tho republic. ‘This ho refused ; preferring the spiritual 
ne following from his wide knowledge, his utterance of mystical 
and oracular sayings, and his free-handed ernlity. Like ‘he 
tod Plato, he is said to have spent much time in Hastern travel. 
of his life are known to us with certainty; the story of his 
mite in the crater of Mount Etna is but one of many fables reported 


were embodied in a poem, of which a 
‘The distinctive principle ia the Evolution 
eloments of Fire, Ai ‘ater, and Earth ; 
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country a4 though not their own; their counsels they cherished as the 
dearest possession, to use them for her service” (‘Thuc. i. 70). There 
were no privileged castes among them ; “All take their share of public 
burdens, all are free to give their judgment as to public welfare ; we 
are free from intolerance,” Thucydides records Pericles as sayings “we 
ate no one for following his own pursuits, Our life is humanised, 
14 public festivals and private refinement. We cultivate beauty without 
luxury, and wisdom without weakness" Not loss striking is his picture 
of the plague at Athens, and of the lawlessness and demoralisation that 
followed it (ii, 47-53). Most impressive of all is his description of the 
factious strife between the oligarchical and democratical parties at 
Coreyra, which he gives as a type of what went on everywhere through 
tatepegieaee wel tatpresed feet by Meoelcn, sOareards lay Se 
in lence was sup} first 7" me, 
‘The same passions, the same intertwining of private with public hatreds, 
a8 those which raged between Guelph and Ghibelline in the Italian 
mublics, or in Paris nek the Reign of Terror and the reaction which 
followed, are depicted by Thucydides with inimitablé truth we Gy 
J.B, 


‘Thucydides ; translated ides Wiaoel 1881, 2 vol, Grote: Hist. Greece, vi. 


passin, Pos, Pol. lil. 


ARCHYTAS, b, 428 B.0,, d. 47 3,0, 


Ancuyras of Tarentum, the last and greatest of the scientific thinkers 
belonging to the Pythagorean school, was contemporary with Plato, and 
is to have been one of his teachers when he visited Italy. In any 
case he was a firm friend of Plato, and saved his life when it was 
endangered by the younger Dionysius, The respect felt for him by his 
fellow-citizens apy from the fact that he was chosen seven times as 
their general, Setin pomeee bree the actufedeeatich of tha SMa AE Magoa 
ane Many stories are told of his kindness to children and humanity 
to ven. 

Aristotle wrote a treatise, which has not come down to us, on the 
philosophy of Archytas Such fragmenta of his philosophy as ‘survive 
are too alight, and their authenticity is too uncertain, to enable us to esti- 
mate their value, But recent researches have brought into prominence 
the importance of Archytas as a mathematical discoverer, His solution 
of what was known w& the Problem of Delos—the insertion between 
two given quantities of two mean proportionals—which is given im 
fall in Professor Allman’s work, proves great original power 
possession of a Iarge stock of geometrical knowledge. We seo, that 
‘he was familiar with the generation of cylinders and cones, and had 
also clear ideas on the interpenetration of surfaces ; he had, moreover, a 
clear conception of geometrical loci, and af their application to 
determination of « point by means of their intersection” (Allman, Ru 
It is to be added, that Archytas was the teacher of Eudoxus of a 
dhasrades iiiparvant (nains in. suathentatios, betwean..Pyd and 
Archimedes, J. HB] 


Allman > Greek Geometry from Thales to Kuclid, 
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Puivoiacs, a native of Crotona, was a distinguished disciple of the 
biseh daserinee ‘ia ie, the ncher of Achy tak 


first to put the principles and traditions of 

when he came to the court of Dionysius 

have bought his works for the sum of forty minw 
Philolaus of 


‘See Borckh : etition of Fragments of Philolaus ; also Chaignet’s Pythogore. 


APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, b. abt. A.D. 1, d. abt. 90 AD. 


in Cappadocia. He studied gram- 
in Tarsus, where we may think of him as sometimes 
Jew Soul, also a student in the same city. Apol- 
too 


ie 


he 
‘There he met Euxenus, a 
for the great 


ii the ground, and observed the rule of five 


Hi 


i 
i 


of travel in the East, far moro accessible since 
‘than to earlier phi At Nineveh he met 
frien and low-travelle, ‘and who let 
aiventures. They travel tu er Africa, I 
_ But the western coast of Asia Minor, anc Tote partisalary 
‘would seem to have been their headquarters. In this 
ring cities, he seems to have exercised great social and 
7 tepressing luxury and excitement, and calming troubled 
by the fascinations of a dignified presence and exalted nature, 
‘was credited with miraculous powers ix true, but not to be 
him. Those who read his biognph: Philostratus 
away the nae of an im: or hatha, but of a 
jis follow-mem. He was keenly interested in 
Roman government under wise rulers. W ii 


i 


i 
Si 
[ 


t 


Hi 


with Vespasian, and afterwards: 
to join in conspiracies against the Empire, 
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better than aristocracy or oligarchy (Philost. v. 34-42). “As one man 
feast flea maleenein’ dln wie ea Dan da elem hom 
ip, 80 se Ei EE OF Oy doing and providing all for the common 
is, in true sense, a republic,” 
‘When Domitian succeeded ‘Titus, and began to listen to spies and 
informers, Apollonius expressed his dis in very strong 
which was not long in reaching the ear of the tyrant, He anticipat 
eee ww voluntarily going to Rome, just as Domitian had 
‘ven all philosophers away from Rome, He was thrown into pri 
from which he was soon summoned to a private interview with the 
Emperor, followed by a public trial. ‘The dignified and respectful firm- 
ness with which he maintained the claims al , and refuted 
the malignant calumnies of his accuser, disart Domitian’s cious 
temper, and he was acquitted. He left Italy for Greece. There hewas 
ived at Olympia with much enthusiasm, and soon after returned to 
Ephesus, where he appears to have been in friendly relations with Nerva, 
shortly destined to sticceed Domitian. The place and time of his death 
are uncertain, but a shrine was erected to his honour in his native city, 
which ty ae an object of reverence. 
In his biography by Philostratus there is no sign of ony ee with 
the life of Christ, or of any Christian saint. For centuries he was reviled 
as an impostor, Justice has at last been done to him as an. hor 


type of the men who, since Pyt and yet more since the establish~ 
ment of the Empire, aimed at the renovation of the Western world 
through agencies less intense and fervid, but also less subversive and 
more human, than those employed by the early Christian Church, 
(2B) 
Philostratus ; Life, translated by Berwick, 1800. Baur: Apollonius 
Christus ad, Bot hi B83. : 


PYTHAGORAS, b. abt. 580 B.c., d. abt, 500 Be. 


To understand the life of Pyraagoras, it is needful to consider what 
the problems were which he set himself to solve, 

Nhe poems of Homer show us the Hellenic race widely scattered over 
the coasts and islands of Greece and Asia Minor, leading an active life 
of war and commerce, fond of athletic exercises, keenly alive to Rooters 
music, and decorative art, They had received the inheritance of the 
theocracies ; the rules of right and wrong were closely knit up with the 
worship of the gods, Priests still bore sway, and could dictate to 
kings ; who yet were impatient of their influence, as the opening lines of 
‘the Jtiad suffice to prove. In the centuries that followed, the priestly 
functions became more and more dependent on the regal. Religi 
beliefs were maintained, and, as an inspiring influence in art and 
wore still potent, But their restraining intiuence on political and social 
lifo was deeply undermined. The kings, in getting tho better of the 
priests, lost the religious basis of their own wscendency : the aristocracies 
which followed soon gave way to turbulent and unstable democracies, 
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“Learn how to save and how to spend. What sorrow may come in 
the lot that the gods send theé, bear it patiently ; healing it if thou 
canst, and taking thought that the lot of good men cannot be wholly 
grievous. 


“Of bodily health thou shouldest take sufficient care ; in meat, food, 
and exercise observing such measure as will not harm thee, Snuffer not 
sleep to full on thy wearied eyelids before thou hast thrice considered 
each the ‘day : When did I transgress? what have I done? 
what aT have I left undone? and if thou hast played the coward, 
repent ; if otherwise, be glad.” 

“These things if thon observe, thou wilt reach the tmck of divine 
virtue. Ay, by him who gave to our soul the fourfold gift, fountain of 

vis this isso. Thus wilt thou come to the order 
and of men. Thou shalt see, 20 far aa it is 
mitted thee, law uniform throughout, go that thou mayest neither 
things hopeless, nor yet be blind to what will come. Thou shalt see 
thus the woes of men are of their own choice; they will not look or 
listen to the good that lies near them ; few are they who know the rosd. 
of deliverance. A doom is on their reason, warping it; like rolling 
stones they are borne hither and thither in endless misery. For grievous 
utrife is born within them and follows them through life, and they know 
it not, ‘This it ix we should not tempt to come near ts, bat keep fir 
away.’ 


Many other wise and deep sayings of Pythagoras have survived. 
That the slavery of passion LS Nae of despots ; that man 
came nearest to God when he was truthful ; that it was better to throw: 
a stone at random than scatter an idle tale ; that the highest refinement 
‘was to put up patiently with vulgarity ; that when a man’s country went 
wrong he should behave to her ws to Ts mother in like case ;—theee may 
serve as samples of the rest. Enough has been said to indicate the 
general porpose and scope of his work; it was a purifleation of moral 
ife, helped by intellectual discipline, and aiming at social renovation, 
By the intellectual discipline it was distinguished from all ‘ious, 
attempts at reformation, Judaic or Oriental, The abstract sciences of 
number and of space, as distinguished from the arts of counting and 


on a stromg, 
though doubtless confused, perception of the universality of law: 
Imperfectly he perceived that, in « given group of phenomena, the 
variations of each were connected with the variations of the rest in ways 
which, when perfectly known, could be expressed in number. 
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new sciences of Geometry and Number us the foundations 
on moines that ci eo facts of life, physical, rain 
social, are, in principle, capable ise measurement, were our 
observing andl saan e powers sufficient, int, to put the facts ioe 
ini eal and, secondly to ale the gine when eg But 

could 20 the human race no adequate concep! 

Nature epee be reached otherwise than sey 
ao orth the scale of sciences, Parti with the geometry 
and as, and completed, at Teast in outline, by the Socislone 


and Ei it centur 
ih wonder pre os Pager ad rnp the principle that 
stand ay mn ant 
file ioclt es Wise counsel. ‘The Cathalle dle 
pe 


TOW as a of the corner-stones of Social Statics. But the 
Saat Oe) lien to the ancient world ; and the misconception of it 
the disciples of Pythagoras was the immediate cause of their destruction. 
‘They were drawn into fatal collision with the State; and would have 
saat erg Nek sha tats. bag Leite eran and jealous than the 


he al 
Thus ho failed; but his failure Teft great resulte For, in the first 


place, it it established an ideal of moral and social reform on philoso- 
phical truth which survived the Middle Ages, inspired the Humanists of 
the Renaissance, and counted for much in the religious renovation insti- 
pat wy porate Comte. How the ideas of Pythagoras worked bee 
rh him and his Alexandrine successors, 
way Ft tas Gusuekes Church, we sbal eg afterwards, (Pi ara 
In the second place, the extreme value attached bi y Pridgen to 
atest science as the basis ee een of Nate toa sn 
centration of energy Le geome re which, by preparing 
wey for Archimedes and Hipparchus and their modern successors, became 
Hata the proaiaat moment, i Lappe Ss mankind. The 
ecis iscoveries of *ythagoras | 4 ve Dy Be: 
e well-known equation of the square of the hy) thenusa NC. Ble i a7, 
empirically discovered by the old theocracies, had been included in 
egal discoveries of Thales. But of the manual of = 
een i TecAlid isa bie tatgghlaedl tah. lars pase wee 
between the sixth and the fourth century Bc. by the eee 
J.B) 


Pos. Pol, iii, 2813, Grote: Hist. Greece, iv. ch. xxvii, Grote: Plato, be 
chef Allman: Greek Geometry from Thales to Kuclid, oh. ti. 
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ARISTIPPUS, fi. abt. 400 Bo. 
rich citizen of 
ling af Socrates, 


eeiiereeatg (ates sol Vie Dut tae Goel of Actnivous May 
‘irtue ice, But Aristippus 
neither in the direction of strenuous ambition nor of sensual 


dog sel ple te 


none 
eas philoso 
laws should be bol 


his daughter Areté in his principles, which she handed 
sti The Se ent founded by 
ic, is best represented by Epicurus, 

J. BBL 


J 
Diogenes Laertius, ii, 8. Grote : Plato, iii, 530-61. 


ANTISTHENES, b. 440 Bo, d370 3.0. 


Asstistirexes, an Athenian, was one of the most constant associates 
of Scerates. He was attracted to him not by the pleasure of intellectual 
us rr meee ae ying fal etic te, Socrates had said that 
e gods ‘no wants, and that those who had fewest came nearest to 
‘This was the guiding maxim of the life of Antisthenes. He 
| disdain for philosophic speculation or scientific study, and 
u j that a true philosophic career consisted in an ascetic life, led with 
tire indifference to ae wealth, or power. He en, in 
with Plato, wi lofty speculations on a world of ideal 
mistence he despised ; ‘and whose stateliness of life was wholly foreign 
own ideal. Ho and his pupil Diogenes were the founders of 
tig, school of Leta the From them, shortly after- 
the founder of the Stoic school, equally severe in 

regardless of the decencies of life. 


sued jalista ; and_philosopl 
Food att rhetoric, The Cynics are 
in philosophy.” [3.2 B] 
oe lage ‘iii, 505-530. Lewes: Hie. Phil. i. Epoch 5. Pos. Pol, iii. 
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ZENO, abt. 340-260 B.c. 


tea, the lic, who was jing by. 
ra he studied for. some ens nt ‘nail opened his own 


Tn Athens he lived much respected for the rest of his life, which was 
Prolonged to old age. A flattering letter from Antigonus of Macedon 


preserved, inviting him to his court ; a3 also Zeno's that 
Bee a Lar akt teaid ort tonat hie bat deagion 
His philosophy, as developed by himself and his su: claimed 
to present a complete scheme of thought logical, physi, and ethical 
was 1 Ist SCE] in opinion, self-indnl 
pbllen) ee tie erence Te ohieaasty ear science, vita Seno 
had initiated, and which had now hecome complete, deprives his system 
of intellectutl value. OF bis Ethie, = cipal doctrine was “9 live 
to Nature.” This, he sai iving virtuously, 
Nature leads to Virtue. The Stoic syatem commented itaelf {% the 
Roman character ; and its transportation to Italy gave it a coherence and 
reality which it had not before possessed, (3. a. B] 


Lewes : Hist. Phil, i, Bpoch 8. Pos. Pol. iis 289, 


CICERO (Marcus Tullius), b, 106 B.C, d. 43 Bo, 


Marcus Tullius Cicezo was born at Arpinum, in Central Italy, 
where his family occupied a leading position, He was well educated in 
Greek literature, and was specially trained for the legal profession. At 
the age of soventecn he servod for a fow months as a soldier in the 
Marsic war ; but oratory and Greck philosophy were his principal pur- 
suits, He soon became prominent in the law-courts ; ee when thirty 
years old, held the olfice of questor in Sicily ; his duty being to supervise 
the corn supply of Rome. Here it waa that he discovered the tomb of 
Archimedes, ree years afterwards we find him conducting his cele- 
brated prosecution of Verres, the unjust and corrupt governor of that 
province. 

At forty, he became prictor, 1.c, 66, and two years afterwards, consul, 
He now joined the uristocratic party, which ho had previously opposed. 
He crushed the democratical conspiracy of Cutiline with vigour, and 
even with cruelty ; for he had the principal Reinapinalore axaditen Sa 
trial ; an act which Jed to his own banishment. Cicero cannot be called 
& great or wise politician. That he should have op the democratic 
dictatorship of Cmear was pardonable; not so, that he should have 





death at the close of the following 


‘i 


culture 
im the Roman world. His philosophy shows the enlange- 
that followed from the estal iene of te ican 


de Off. i. 18, 17 
Peace” in his glorificat 
had been brought into the natural 


Dest th of ik 
+ Romans wader re, vola 1. and il., cha, xxi., xxii, ; 
Bea Ges Kino of Rome Works of Cicero : Ojfces and Pita, 


PLINY THE YOUNGER (6. Plinius Circilins), 
Db. AD. 61, @ abt. AD. 116. 


a of the phil ic naturalist of that name, 
f ‘was educated at in law and Greek philo- 


at 
and twenty-first went as military tribune to Syria, 
he Bisley hilosop! tea, After two 
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to act, Trajan directs him not to institute inquisitorial search, nor to 
encourage informers, but only to punish those who openly repudiate the 
ee ee the State in air of — of Tra) = 
i tion of a speech jan, we have nothing 
loft of Pliny but Ibs letters to the emparor, to Tacitus, to his wife, and to 
ie eae am ee — ovine: he oy @ generous, tendér- 
earted, and highly cultivated man. Like the still larger correspondence 
of Cicero, these letters are of great value, because they enable us to live 
in familiar intercourse with these men and their friends who, sociologi- 
cally speaking, are our tras ancestors, In tone, temper, and standard of 
life the Roman citizen imbued with Greck culture is;far nearer to us 
than the Hebrew Oe a a 
JB. 
Pliny’s Letters have been edited and annotated, and often translated. Dean 
vale: Komans under the Empire, vol. vil. ch. Lxiy., Ixv. 


EPIOTETUS, b. abt. 40 A.D, d. abt. 120 AD. 


Epiorervs, a native of Hierapolis in Phrygia, lived forn 
his life as a slave in Rome, his master being Ep phroditus, 
of Nero, and officer of his guard, who aided the em 

How different ancient slavery was from what we now 

is shown by the fact that Epaphroditus, a man of loose 

the hae © lictetus to attend the lectures of an 

Rul 


ealth: 
about them. Ui 


He 
retired to, Niopolis in Epiru Tohool and tact fer 


the rest of his life. We owe thoughts to his pupil, 
Arrion. 

Epictetus was « Stoic, but of the Roman school. Zeno's principle— 
to live conformably to Nature—was too vague, But the solid social order 
which the Roman Commonwealth and Empire had established gave those 
words a new meaning, Above and beyond the narrow patriotism of the 
Greek State, or even of Greek culture, Roman conquest and Jaw had 
enabled men to see that there was a citizenship of the world; and 
that this was a part of the order of Nature to which men should conform, 
if they were to be truly free. This stooge is very yyy in the teach- 
ing of Epictetus (see i. 9). “Take,” he said, * the organs of the bod, 
Looked at separately, it might be said, that the nature of the foot was 
be clean ; but looked at aa a bodily organ it has to tread on mud and 
‘thorns, and sometimes to be cut off for the sake of the body, So with man. 
‘Considered as detached from men, it is according to his nature to live to 
old ines, Sain sroalth sad healt But axa member of a social whole, 
for the sake of that whole he has to expose himself to sickness, toil, danger, 
and premature death” (ii. 5). 2 

is theoli was simple, noble, free from dogma. There was a 
Frantincy a goes wihio'ua. © Whar you bare shat tts door and amma 
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that you are not alone, for God is within : 

i you should swear allegiance as soldier to Cwsar. 
oath? Never to be disobedient, never to cor in, never to find 
with: jing that He has given, never unwillingly to do or to suffer 

(i. 15; a00 ii, 8). “ You carry God within your- 

‘and do you not soo that you ple him by impure thoughts and 
Seeds?) Thu only can nee ee for without self mastery and 
resignation supreme wil ighest tl ‘est of men are 
alike” (iv. 1). (3.23) 


Epictetus hes been well translated by Long; Bohn's Library. 


ARRIAN, b. abt. 80 ., d. abt. 160 aD, 


of 
to be to Epictetus what Xenophon had been to 
Hadrian, Arrian acquired Roman. sipdeseaip, Ano the 
of Cappadocia, He was a 
work which has come down to us is 
‘ign in Asia, which he compiled from 
i ‘1 lemy and Aristobulus, who served 
He has also left works on sporting; and on the 
‘Sea, and the I. 


Euxine. 


TACITUS (0. Cornelius), b. abt. 56 A.D., d. abt. 120 A.D. 


Cornelius Tactrvs 
ian, who died 


Domitian. Tacit 
father-in-law. Th 
was an intimate 
‘Tn his later 


in 


een societies and social crises, 80 Tacitus pene- 
Se cereale ths epcinizs of individual cheracter, He.ia placed 
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of fame, no braggart ; not covetous ; 
Sealy niggardly of tho States, Beionda aid dopurdaata, f good, 
unerit 3 


Germany ; 2 


B) 


‘Tacitus : Works (in Pos. Libr.), translated by Church and Brodribb, Merivale: 
Romans under the Bmpire, vii. ch. Uxiv. Pos, Pol, 335, 347, 


SOCRATES, b, 469 B.c., d. 399 8.0, 


Ie 
Sil a 
lenus had o 
i her fession fi and a dmped 
le follows en's fewsion for some yt a 
group of the Graces executed by him was preserved in the Acropolis for 
many centuries. But the greater part of his life was spent in philosa~ 
ical conversation with his fellow-citizens, held at street corners, in the 


phi 
markets, the gymnastic grounds, and in all places of public resort, “ His 
felole dig was cvaslly spent inthis public mascner:" Hie talied Wilk 

ne, Foung or old ich or poor who sought to address him and in th 


hearing of all who chose to stand by ; not only he neither asked nor 
received any rewards, but he made no distinction of persons, never 
withheld his conversation from any one, and talked upon the same 
general topics to all" (Grote, 54), These conversations were on 
e subject affecting hnman 

the duties and relations of 


own life, which he told at the close of it, he sa 

on, put the question to the Oracle at Delphi, Whether any other 
man waa wiser than Socrates? The answer given was that there was 
none wiser. Not being conscious of the possession of wisdom, Socrates 
was perplexed, till at last, after testing the suppored Knowledge of many 
distinguished men, he interpreted the reply of the oracle as meaning that 
whereas othor men thought they knew, he was one of the few conscious 
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Critias and Alcibiades, who had done the State much harm. It was 
probably from a mixture of personal and political resentment that an 
indictment was brought against him by Meletus and two others, in these 
terms : “Socrates is guilty of crime ; first, for not worshipping the gods 
whom the city worships, but introducing new divinities of his own ; 
secondly, for corrupting the youth. The penalty due is death.” 

‘The trial was conducted by « body of sworn jurors, 557 in number. 
The defence made byiSoerates has been preserved by Plato. He tells 
the story of his life the beginning ; explains his mission of leading 
all who came in contact with him to examine their own lives and prin- 
ciples of action. If the court acquits him, he will have no desire but to 
begin the samo life again. To cease it would be to incur the guilt of 
irreligion : disobedience to the mandate of the gods, “ As for the penalt, 
of death, no man,” he said, “knows what it is, yet mon fear it as th 
they knew it to be the greatest of all evils ‘This is how men show 
ignorance, pretending to know what they do not know. For my Bart 
knowing nothing of I pretend to no such knowledge ; but Ido 
know well that disobedience to a better person than myself, whether 
God or man, is an evil and a shame ; and I will not embrace certain evil, 
in order to escape from one which, for aught I know, may be a good.” 

He was pronounced guilty by a majority of six votes. It was the 
custom that second vote should be taken as to the penalty to be in- 


flicted. And the accused person had the right of proposing some minor 

penalty as an alternative When Socrates was asked to do this, he 

tald: I lave no private fortune, though, perhaps, my frends if T 
me 


appealed to them, could hap ut if Lam asked what my 
conduct deserve, I reply that maintenance at the public expense, as 
benefactor to the State, is the right recompence for one who has given up 
his own fortune, and embraced voluntary poverty, for the sake of the 
improvement of his follow-citizens.” As might be expected, the penalty 
of death was decreed, and was carried out a few weeks afterwards, in the 
‘way customary at Athens, by poison. 

1@ life of Socrates is known to us from the writings of his two 
disciples, the soldier Xenophon and the philosopher Plato. Of the two, 
Xenophon is the more accurate. Plato puta his own thoughts into the 
mouth of Socrates, working them out by his master’s method of question 
and answer, Xenophon’s memoir is a simple statement of what he 
remembers Socrates to have said. Both authors have been translated 
into English. [= B] 

Pos, Poh, iti, 288; and Phil. Pos. v. 186, lect. 58, Grote : Hist. of Greece, 
viti. ch. 68, Grote’: Plaio, i. ch. 7; iil. ch. $8, 39. Xenophon: Memoira, 
by Greenwood, 1828 ; and translated by Fielding, 1788. See Pato, 


XENOORATES, b. abt. 396 Bc, a. abt, $14 3.0. 
Xonar of CHhleedon atahed inset to Pao, whom 
Sccormpanio’ in his journey to Dionysius, in Siolly. ee part of 
Rie dite aren ppant vibe Acadenny, ree whieh ha peeatlad ater eg 
death of Plato's pupil, Spensippns for twenty-five years—Rc. 399-314 
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tem veracity, and 
icero, When sent as 


to Antipater. He was a voluminous 
a Shae ied 
‘is position in philosophy is that of an 
Plato, who dev. the Platonic system, espe- 
to Monotheism as the basis of a purer and 
ne 
fv. Cisero: de Of. |. 90, “severissimum phflosophorum"; 
L& Grote: Hist, of Greece, xii. 435. 


PHILO, b. abt. 20 8.0, d. abt. 60 A.D, 


was an Alexandrian Jew, probably a Pharisee, and connected 
family, Of his life little is known but that he was sent 
deputation from the Jows of Alexandria to the Emperor 
defend themselves against Apion, who had accused them of 
pay due honours to Cwsar. ond the fact that he paid a 
to Rome in the time of Claudius, nothing further is 


i 
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second 


F 
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life. 


z 


and the earth 
being created in six days, this could not be 
time had no existence till creation was accomplished. But 


i 


ta 
a 
o 


AG 
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important of the conceptions of this school is their 

j translated usually in the Christian Scriptures as 

the double meaning of Word and Reason, as in 

the Italian ragionare, Next to the Supreme God, 

pearly, came the Reason, Thought, or Word. Of this he 

firet-begotten Son of God ; as the Creator and Governor of 

ind God ; as God's High Priest, as existing from 

places he speaks of the a3 the Idea of ideas, 

ich issued first the Platonic world of invisible forms, and ulti- 

‘the visible universe, The momentous influence of this school of 
‘on Christian theology ix obvious, @neE] 

£ Works translated, 4yols.; Bohn’s Thoolog. Libr. Neander : Church 

. Z,, Untroduction; Bolin’s Standard Lib. Koenen: fteligion uf 

Taradt, iB, chy tie ; trantl., yp. 198-200, Lawes: Hist. Phil. i. Bpoch 9. 
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ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, first half of 2nd Century 4. 


more than exeept St. 
i has moulded a a fern iy 
was written son. 
iene author of the Book ic 
m criticism has alleged reasons which 
the Greek style of the Aj if 80 Wit 
hardly have 


Z 
Es rt 


i 


was @ wide-spread 
ypear ) Jerusalem was still 
;-and the belief in the Jews as the central nation of the 
whom the rest would rally, is ardently 
book. In the Gospel, on the contrary, every trace of Judaism is 
‘The struggle between the Judaic Christians of Jeraslem and the 
versalism of St. Paul seems as a thing long past, Neither in Jerusalem 


§ 


ef 


EE 


nor in Mount Gerizim is there aay eee of worship, Of the 


numerous differences in fact between Gospel and the other three, 
many indicate the same uni\ een not least, the remark- 
able difference as to whether Jesus kept, or did not keep, the Passover 
on the night before his crucifixion, According to the Fourth 
in which the crucifixion is placed a day earlier than in the 
tives, he did not; for Jesus was himself the fulfilment of 
the Passover was a symbol. 

Finally, there is no sufficient evidence that this Gos 
nised in the Christian Church till the middle or close 


F 


A 


7 
r 
£ 


Those desirous of entering into the controversy as to this book m 
the works of Baur and Renan, who controvert—of Lightfoot 
catt, who advocate—the traditional view. 


Ed 
i 


ST. JUSTIN, d. between 150 and 166 AD. 


ve 
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him in their favour, He pe their rary devoted o rest, 
Propagating it in et Asia, mbsequontly in 
ing the of a iy losopher, and papel to 
philosophic grounds. His writings, some 
ies, addressed to the Roman 
Feiss coe aii a = 
says, by Plato’s conceptiona of ins 
the scheme of mental discipline that would 


not merely the truths as to the creation of the world by 

mysteries of the Crass and of the Trinity : for Plato 

had drawn their knowledge of these things from 

iptures, They thus had a share in the Divine Logos, the 

Word, or Reason, of God. Their teaching was not alien to that of 


ies, i, and it) aaa enter ae the 
Philosopher,’ e is the first @ Ay fists 
Have testbed us, He was beheadod in Rome under 


Fastin Martyr: Works, translated and edited by Dr. Pusoy, 1861. Neander: 
Church Hist., nh Hi, 412-426, Peuryt Becles, Het. \. bk, ie 


ST. IRENZUS, b. abt. 110 AD., d. abt, 190 A.D. 


the early life of Inxxacvs little is known, He was a native of 

ia Minor ; and in hix youth was bi it into intimate contact with 

‘who collected ‘and transmitted to him many sayings of St. 

the other disciples of Christ. In the year 177 «.D. he suc- 
ss Bishop of Lyons 

‘a treatise against the heresies of his time. Ho was 

task. He was a Greek, Sameer: versed in the 

igh office in the 


unani- 
0 social 


reverence, 
incoherent novelties that the speculators of Alexandria 
‘out in mischievous profusion from the inexhaustible store 


i work well, and thus contributed to the formation of 

Catholic ¢ ; a doctrine whereof the whole value con- 

basis on which the practical work of tho Church 

ft is said that Irenseus suffered martyrdom ; but there 
this, [5.4 B] 

ios, transl. by Rev. J. Keble, 

‘Nennder : Church Hist,, 
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ST. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, b, abt. 150 4.p., d. 220 A.D, 


Titus Flavius Chmmess, a native of Athens, passed the earlior = of 
his life ax a student and teacher of Greek philosophy. By some he was 
trachery, both £2 Groce, in South Italy and fn Syria (Strom: kt); nat 
th in Gi in § ly, and in Syria (Strom. & 1); 

finally had found one in Alexandria who tatiafed bin more fully than 
the rest. This was Pantenus, formerly of the Stoic school, but con- 
verted to Christianity, and at that time head of the Christian school 
in Alexandria, Clement became a Christian, and ultimately succeeded 
Pantwnus. Ho had many celebrated pupils, amongst them Origen. He 
was driven from Alexandria in the time of Severus, but seems to have 
returned, and to have died there. 

Clement's conversion did not divert him from philosophical studies, 
On the contrary, he made it his object to prove that Grek 
as taught by the great masters, and above all by Plato, was the 
Preparation for Christian doctrine. “Philosophy was given to the Greeks, 
as the Law was given to tho Jews, and, though superseded by the 
Gospel, the study of it remained none the less important (Strom. vi. 17, 
i. 9,17). Clement, nevertheless, spends much effort in proving that the 


to 
pe of a 
racian ; Anacharsis, 


larly, Clement insinte on the connection between the Platonic Idea andl 
i 


The principal work of Clement, his Stromata (Tapestry or Pateh- 
work), is filled with quotations from Greek poeta or philosophers, 
of them otherwise unknown to ua, which appeared to him lil ric 
men imbued with Hellenic culture to the Christian system, teach- 
ing and discipline of the Church are presented by him with quiet modera~ 
ion, contrasting strongly with the fierce fervour of his contemy ri 
‘Tertullian, (#2) 
Clement : Works, transl., 1867. Floury : Keeles. Hist, iv. 3642, Neander : 
Church Hist, teansl., ti, 458. 





ORIGEN 


ORIGEN, b. 184 A.D, d. 263 AD. 


Oxtoxxes Adamantiue was a native of Alexandria. He was brought 

up with care by his father, Leonides, who was a Christian, and 

in Greek literaturo and philosophy, as well as in the doctrines 

of the Church. Clement at that time presided over the Christian school, 

was his pupil. His father perished in an outbreak against. 

the occurred at the beginning of the century ; and the 
‘were reduced to great poverty. 

at this time from Alexandria, Origen, now in his 

his pl = master of the Christian school ; his lectures 


the Christian priso: 
ansterities, ee f literal obs of 
even to it of Lit observance 
tise self-mutilation for the Gogpel’s sake. 
With the oxcopti 


Alexandria till ear, teaching sacred 
brew, with a view of 


i 
Alexandria, he left that city for Palestir 
where, notwithstanding 


lying the 
it its own 
A through a long course of suffering would 


final issue. sinful men but fallen at would 
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summit of a mountain, and the kingdoms of the world shown to him. 
‘These things are to be interpreted spiritually (bk. iv. ch. 2). ; ; 
J. HB 


Origen: Writings, transl,, 1869. Fleury ; Hecles, Hist, ti, bk, ¥. Neander: 
Ch. Hist. ‘teal, iii, 488-500, 3 


TERTULLIAN, b. abt. 150 A.D, d. abt. 230 AD. 


Q. Septimins Florens Tearvntiaxus was the son of a centurion 
stationed at Carthage. He received a literary education, and 
pes for some years as an advocate. ‘ing converted to Christianity, 

was ordained a priest, He wrote numerous works on the rites and 
discipline of the Church, and in defence of Christianity. 
most important is his Plea for Christians agminst Heathens, weil 
198 a.p, In this he refutes the slanderous attacks made against 
Christian morals, scr ti to the calumnious. charges made frequently 
in recent times against Jews ; and he appeals to Roman law and justice 
for the same fair-play that was shown to other accused persons. We 
learn from this work how widely Christianity was diffused throughout 
the Roman Empire at the end of the second century. Shortly after- 
wards he joined the sect of the Montanists, « sect of fanatic ascetics who. 
denounced all profane learning, condemned military service, 

second marriages as adultery, denied the power of the Church to give 
absolution for ins committed after baptism, and generally appl 

‘istian doctrines in ways utterly at variance with the wise moderati 


spirit of the Roman Church. The precise time at which he joined 

sect appears doubtful. Many of his works, which are strongly marked 
with the Montanist ((e, Puritantcal) tendency, are vigorous denunciations 
of heresy, and in support of Church discipline ; us ag. his treatises de 
Prescriplione Hereticorum, and that against Praxeas in defence of the 
Trinity. | Ho appear finally to have separated from the Montanists, and 


to have formed a sect upart, remnants of which were found by Angustine 
in the African Church more than a century afterwards, 

‘Tertullian’s writings, which contrast strongly with those of the 
Alexandrian school, illustrate the practical aspect of the Church a4 an 
organisation of life. They are full of wide and varied learning ; but 
intellectual processes are rigorously subordinated to the tradition of the 
Church and to the edification of Christian life. 

Of the death of Tertullian nothing is known; but he lived to am 
advanced age. (3. &.B] 


‘Tertallian; Writings, transl., Edinb. 1969. leury : Neoles. Hist. 1. ble, i. 
87-40. Neander: Ch, Hist., transl. 442, 
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author to any positive conclusion. It is therefore often very difficult, 
and not seldom impossible, to state with certainty what Plats. thought ; 
and much of Shad ts. wrote may be spoken of as dreams in 
rather than philosophical expositions. The works that give the 
account of his philosophical and system are the Republic, the 
sae and the Laws. Of these a brief notice is now given. 

Se tea starting from the attempt to prove that righteousness 
is preferable to unrighteousness, whatever and ae ies may p 
with the first, or pleasure with’ the second, Spree Fs 
which the governing class, corresponding to in 
Jaan, is tained and Giasaled for the work tn the tot pete For 
this class the institutions of private roperty and the family be 
suppressed. The children are to be oe a eet 


are to receive the same gymnastic and intellectual training. 
education of their intellect the great object is to set them free 
tyranny of Sense and prepare them for the perception of Ideas, Thi 
word meant with Plato something widely different from the oonception 
eas Locke and Hume have made us familiar. 

ery general term, as horse, man, table, ronal a grouy 


in int Bisto's alos psn 


backs to its mouth. A fire behind here tinew shadows of 
objects on the ground before them ; and these shadows they take for te 
realities of things. A. prisoner, set froc from the cave and. taken to the 
daylight would be dazzled and blinded, and it would be Jong Delis he 
1b to know about real objects, and about the sun Sere eee 
flghy, and brought the changes of the seasons, and growth and li 
world. If such a man went down again into the cave he would besa 
blinded ; none of his fellow-prisoners would believe his visions, and he 
would be less able than they to discourse eloquently about: aa 
Such is the contrast between the trained mind of the 
nisant of ideas and the untrained mind of the multitude, eau 
the fret object of all wise polity is thut philoso ia should be Kings, 
he ideas of Plato recall the numbers of 
much further from positive philosophy than they. Neer ke pee some 
relation to laws of Nature, Plato's Ideas confound an institution of 
humanity—the words in which the accumulating reason of mankind 
transmits its collective tradition—with the things of which they wore the 
signs. But Plato's pee lent itself readily to the requirements 
of the Catholic creed, in which the Word or Reason was upheld as the 
most sacred and eternal of Beings. 

In the Times a dléacxipticre is given of the genesis of the universe 
and of th human body. Plato here introduces his conception of the 
Demiurgus, or constructive workman, who, by impressing the eternal 
Forms or Ideas upon pre-existent formless matter, produced the second 
order of gods, the stars and Y pewee by whom afterwards man with his 
mixed nature, compounded of earthly and divine, was created. It was 
this treatise that convinced the Alexandrine Jews and Christians that 
Plato had borrowed his leading conceptions from Moses, 
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In the Laws, Plato ‘sa Comrnonwealth, not purely ideal as in 
ead Wan endl an might it be actual; in the Grecian 
it to ay a fow in the ‘island of Crete, 

ey varieties of the Hellenic race. 

Is of legislation and of education ; from which 


‘be accomplished Jarge 
hed te tere ith a, 
- eee the umber of 
to fixed : marriage is to he compulsory, the 
eet — aot me only vt meee 
jut, al eve conn 
to be sedulously mare from change. 
rel sy dances, and festive ceremonies must 
fronted suerisrecotaccets be tisoget 
amust never af 
ic literature of Greece must be freely and syste- 
‘uch eae of any kind is to be dinar 
te th are to be taught, not for 
joughts as to the universe and the 
Sapa belief that the planets 
as jemmnous, cure 
are to be systematically encourag 
restraining sexual impulse is strong] 
is cri atten ree dar oraz sceberie 
gods—occupies a very prominent, place. Even when the life 
morally blameless, the punishment is five years’ imprisonment ; 
ene being, punishable with death. Sop combined 
‘with vicions conduct, regain re ropa is punishabl a8 the worst of 
crimes. “hese ion eee te ruteteall 
ave condemned Socrates many 


eaiiieiescn of Plato's tha ectinten Veniaoasica prolonged ; but 
it is due to the dramatic skill and poctic style in which they 
thing Ha ey iar ed fr nal gener 
contributed . But they inspired ardour for social 
when into the soil of Alexandria 
one of the ghanpels through which Jewish and Christian thy 
trated into the Western world. ma) 


Phi, Pos. vol. v, lect, 68; Pos, Pot, Plato: Dialogues, 
ina oratt rl, ert Cirote: ye et 1865. Lowes! 





ANCIENT SCIENCE. 


THE abstract sciences, in contrast with the mass of concrete knowledge 
* — from which they ually arose, have been developed, in accordance 
with Comte's law of Classification, in the order of the increasing com- 
plexity of the phenomena with which they deal, By the Greeks, as by 
other nations, experiences were registered of all facts that touched ther 
life nearly. They took account of human passion, of political conflict, of 
the structure and diseases of the human body, of all facts in the world 
round them that seemed to bear on agriculture, navigation, and the other 
arts of life. But their peculiar intellectual distinction is to have entered, 
where none had gone before them, into the domain of abstract science. 
Others had measured fields, and calculated, though imperfectly, the stone 
needed for building a temple, It was left for Thales, and those who 
followed him, to abstract from these concrete objects the lines and angles 
which defined them, and to arrive at the laws—that is to sy, the general 
facts-—of and number, 

Beyond these simplest laws and their application to the heavent, 
bodies they could not go. The laws of motion, of heat, of light, of sot 
of chemical combination, of vital action, of political growth, of 
conduct, were left for later centuries to discover. And though in some 
of these departments wonderful anticipations had flashed before the 
mighty genius of Aristotle, yet they were but imperfect glimpses of the 
truth, neoding the apparatus of a metaphysical system to render them 
coherent. 

Of all sciences, mathematics is that which most emphatically asserts 
the superiority of Humanity to Man. It presents a gradual und con- 
tinuous growth in which great men have done great things, on the 
condition of beginning by complete submission to the community of 
great discoverers who had gone before them. They carried on their 
work, not with the purpose of destroying what other men had done, but 
in order to build on their foundations ; so that the vast structure of 
mathematical science, as we now have it, is as continuous and complete 
48 some ancient cathe the work of centuries. The plans of the 
cathedral of Cologne were drawn centuries ago, and part of the structure 
reared. Then for long generations it was left untouched, until in om 
own time the work has been resumed and completed. §& 
after the Greeks had laboured for eight cent t mathem 
their work was laid aside in Europe 
Darian invasions and the building up o! 
the thoughts of men. ‘Then, when the Ch 
influence, the Arabs, who had kept alive and 

jreek science, handed it over to the Western nations 
enlargement. 
120 
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the names of Pappus and Diophantus stand out in solitary greatness 
above a low | of mediocrity. Then follow the Vandal invasion of 
the fifth century, the basins of the schools of Athens in the sixth, 
and in the seventh the destructive fervour of the Mohammedan conquest 
of ‘Toward the close of the eighth century the Caliphs of 
rekindle the extinguished torch of science, and four centuries later 

it on to the West. 


The names in the weeks belonging to the month of Archimedes are 
distributed aa follows :— 

The firat week is devoted to the students of Medicine, and of such 
preliminary biological science as branched out from it. ’ Hippocrates 
presides, and the names of the principal anatomists of Alexandria and of 
Arabian writers on medicine are included. 

In the second week the history of Mathematics is represented from 
Euclid to Diophantus. Apollonius of Perga is the principal name. 

‘The third week records the astronomers of Greece and Arabia from 
the time when Astronomy, ceasing to be a mere record of observations, 
became a scientific doctrine capable of precise forecast of future events. 
‘The post of honour is assigned to Hipparchus, 


Th the fourth week are commemorated the names of men, principally 
Roman, who, without achieving scientific discoveries, applied science to 
un 


the arts of life, and compiled materials for future thinkers. The elder 
Pliny is the principal type of such men, among whom are included 
writers on agriculture, architecture, and geography. [ena] 
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ARCHIMEDES, b. 287 B.¢., d. 212 Bo. 


in 
in that city. Plutarch, in his life of Marcellus, speaks 
intimate friendship with King Hiero of Syracuse, who induced him to 
his mechanical princi to the construction of military engines ; 
wn from his theoretical researches was 


if war, especially the sambuca, a vast scaling 
form fixed on the decks of two ships lashed 
found themselves in face of a strange foe. Buliatwe 
power si 
stone or lead 
withdrawn, 
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were let 
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on which these were traced when a soldier 
4 monument to his memory, which was 
afterwards by Cicero, It bore 
a sphere, with a verse indicating, 
to be his greatest achievement, the measure- 
of these two bodies, Dramatic, surely, was 
siege of Syracuse between the scientific 
disciplined force of Rome; and not leas 
ion of the conqueror for the conquered, which, 
weld the Greco-Roman world into one. 
les began his career, had made more 
the thirteen books of Kuclid’s Mlements. 
ers had been exercised by the Delian 
oracular command to build a new altar in 
similar in shape to the old altar, but double 
fication of the cube was not possible by Euclid’s 
Involving as it did the finding of two mean proportionals 
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of research was thus 
the spi 


Great thinkers, while heedless of immediate utility, have always been 
pe & secret purpose of i ing mun's power to control his 
lestiny: they have served Humanity, Though not always their own 
eS dealing with curved figures, Archimedes fixed. on 
= See important and Sony of fs = ba Soe — 

em—their comparison with spaces boun: y straight lincs—in 
anand Of all curved lines and sw none cotld 


aly bodies 


‘The next step was to compare the radius, or the diameter, with the 
circumference. Artificers had always known the proportion to be less 
than one to three; and, since Pythagoras, it had been suspected to 
belong to the class of incommensurable quantities, Describing round = 
circle a succession of equilateral figures, of six, twenty-four, forty-eight 
and, finally, of nincty-six sides, he found by an extremely laborious 
calculation that the circumference was threo times the diameter plus a 
quantity which was less than u seventh but more than ten seventy- 
one™, “The calculation has been pursued to a hundred decimal es 
but remains, now as then, a striking instance of the cases in which our 
highest efforts approximate to the truth without reaching it, 

‘There remained the problem of measuring the surface of the 
If a polygon, described round a circle, were made to rotate round the 
diameter, the resulting solid would consist of a scries of trancated comes. 
There was no difficulty about measuring the surface of any one of these. 
Tt was equal to the rectangle of which one side wus that of the truneated 
cone, and the other the len; rcle drawn midway between the 
greater and lesser base and parallel to them. When the sides of the 

were numerous, ultimately mi into a circle, it became 


ly gon 
Popeetbte to find the sum of these infini amall areas, But by « 
happy transformation, substituting for the cone-side its projection on 


A 
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al eal to enh of ea ie mai 
toll ol e circle m 1a 
: in other words, to four great aebee : 
‘was to effect tha batare oti cmara ie to 
id content. By regarding it ux an assemblage of 
Brith fir eceuns at the centre and bases at the sui am 
‘bases, when very numerous, became equivalent to the 
The content of the here was therefore the area of four great tirion 
of the radius; in other words, of one 
two-thirds of the diameter, And as the cyl 
itor was equal to the great circle multi 
Se itiellowed that the sphere was equal to two-thit 
cireamscribing cylinder. Henceforward the simple measurement of the 
diameter of one of the heavenly bodies would suffice to estimate its 
Ceektehimédes did not confine himself to geometry. H he 
7) geomet ie tl 
Greek numeration-seale, and showed its ae for eoeaaeeiand 
number of grains of sand that would fill a sphere of radius equal Rae 
distance between the earth and the fixed stars. Of far more importance 
were his im in Statics. He proved mathematically that the 
rei to the unequal arms of a lever were in equilibrium when 
was inversely tional to the length of the arm, He 
Slowed aa this sath bya ie of ireoligtiocs into the centre 
tris forms. 
is said to have directed his attention to the 


ing fom this 
lies, the 
ic ida nod of 


ost 
theory of the stability of tame ris ah 
in later times,” 
‘e have, then, in the work of this great thinker tho whole field of 
accessiblo to mathematical research nee up and cultivated : 
of space, of number, and of force. He was perhaps 
type of scientific intellect that has a 
in mathematical treatise, always to him os 
Geometer. me HB) 


Arehimede? Works, Oxfont edition, 1792 Lafitte: Grands Type, i 
‘30-877. Com ‘Synthese Subjective, ch. iil. ; Phil, Poo, lot." 164 
Pat ti ar 











GALEN, b. 131 AD, d. abt. EN 


Claudius Gavexes was born at se alesse of A per A.D. 13L 
He received a careful training in the y of Aristotle and Plato, 
and in medical practice. At his fath Feats he atudied for many years 
at Alexandria, where he gained great apace a3 am anstomist, At 
the sane 24 he established himself as » physician in Rome, But the 
sepecionty of his scientific soariaien ought on him the jealousy 
of erthe man B Rtas and he was ultimately driven from city. 
‘The place and the precise date of his death are uncertain, but allusions 
in his writings = that he must have lived at least till the end of the 
second century A. 
Galen repent the final outcome of the biological research of anti- 
quity, Spee by Aristotle, and carried on at Alexandria with extra- 
Cpr fore and success under the first two Ptolemies, In after times, 
when great university had wbandoned itself to motay dis- 
cussion, the systematic study of medicine, like geometry, 
attract thinkers and observers of original power, and 
on somewhat languidly. Galen revived if and enriched it ih tates ini. 
pendent researches of the io value, to which, during the twelve 
centuries that followed, little addition was made, 
_ A space of five hundred separates Aristotle from Galen. The 
‘incipal results achieved in that baat may be briefly indicated, 
it ia not always possible to determine cata? ds to Galea tramtaned 
owed to othera. Aristotle, who discovered many of the fade 
Principles of life, and wrho described many of its Pet aa 
Teoctabing ecolacy, area yeb fa alnicas complete igndhtanli nt eka 
on which the two fundamental facts of animal life—motion and sensation 
—were dependent. Of the contractility of muscle, of the conductivity 
of nerve, of the brain as a centre of force, he knew nothing. Flesh or 
muscle, to him, was simply a complex of small blood-vessels, usefil 
mainly as a covering to retain animal heat. Nerves for him were meré 
tendons ; and the brain was a reservoir of cold substance the function 
of which was to control the temperature of the heart. (Ogle tramsla- 
tion of Aristotle's de Partibus, pp. 172-7). 
In Galen all these errors are corrected ina manner with which the 
modern physiologist could find but little fault, He describes the ppro- 
of muscular tissue and tho function of the principal muscles ih 
perfect clearness, Of nerve he remarks that it is now admitted by all 
PA Social that without it there can be neither motion nor sensation, 
explains that section of a nerve is followed by paralysis and by loss 
of feeling in the part to which it ix distributed. But he was aware, 
that the nerves originated nothi hey were simply 
which sensation and motion were communicated ‘som the 
spinal cord to the muscles and other organs of the body. The 
calls in some places an Arché, in others the centre of psychical 
the spinal cord was of the same nature, He describes with 
approach to accuracy the nerves issuing from the brain and from 
cord ; and he revive that if the cord be cut through or injured in 
part ‘all the parts supplied with nerves coming from below 
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section or injury are deprived of motion and of focling. From all this 
it ix t that the biological conditions of animal motion were clearly 
Galen. What was wanting to him was the knowledge of 
principles not attained till the seventeenth century. Galen 
this question (Treatise on Spasm) : The limbs of animals have weight, 
like other heavy bodies tend to fall to the earth ; how fs it that they 
more in every direction? Some force, he replied, came to the 
uscles from tho brain through the nerve, and acted “as a vehicle or 
wing of motion.” Beyond this it was impossible to go, until Galileo, 
Newton, and others had founded the science of Rational" ‘Mechanic, and 
the equality of Action and Reaction had been understood. Till then the 
void must be supplied by such metaphysical abstractions as vital force 
‘or animal 
As to the blood oa ee ome Galen's Mas of Mee 
imperfect, show an advance on previous know! . The 
anatomical Aietinction between arteries and alan was ees to him, 
He deseribes the blood of the arteries as light und thin and modified by 
the air breathed into the lungs: the blood of the veins being dark and 
thick. He refutes in great detail the view of Erasistratus that the 
arteries contained air, and that when an artery was wounded, air escaped 
in the first place: the blood that followed being absorbed from the 
venous system. It has been lately shown that Aristotle came nearer to 
the trath in this matter than his immediate successors, 
Tnto Galen's descriptions of the other organs of the body it is not 
foe here to enter. His scientific works, samming up the labours of 
Alexandrian Schools with important additions of hix own, represent 
biological science as known to the ancient world. For more than a 
years no addition was made At the Renaissance, the 
‘of Italy brought their intellect to bear on this rich inherit. 
of knowledge. They altered inuch ; but still greater was the part 
they had no need to alter. 
Galen as a physician little need be said here, It is probable 
that the Ramil Tesearches of Alexandria, which did much for 
~ hael not been of equal benefit to Medicine ; perhaps, indeed, had 
telical practice by diverting attention from the whole to the 
A mass of Pisediat agiats, most of them futile, and derived it 
be from the ptian specialists of whom Herodotus makes 
had not added to the dignity or efficiency of the art, Galen's 
service in this matter was to revert to the direct and simple 
observations of Hippocrates, whose transcendent greatness he recognised, 
and of whom he speaks with unvarying respect as the “servant of 
Nature.” The physician, he said, should be a philosopher in the twofold 
sense of that word. He should have studied the order of the universe ux 
ical science has revealed it: and he should be master of his 
own passions, preferiny always the pursuit of trath to re ae 
[J HB. 
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AVICENNA, b. 980 A.D, 


Ebn Sina, commonly called Avicesxa, was born at Kharmatain, 
near Bokhara, and was educated in that city. At the age of ten he is 
mid to have shown great knowledge of the Koran, and of Hindu 
ool and Hippareh iin the Al 

wuclid, and Hij ian astronomy ns contained in imagest, 
showing ext (ey zeal for study, and when his meditative powers 
|, restoring their balance by prayer. With mathematics und 
hee 
eighteent 
disease, At his father’s death Avicenna for a short time succeeded him 
as Minister to the Sultan, But a change of dynasty occurring, he left 
that post, and Sie some years in travel. His great work, the Book of 
the Canon in i 


Under a scholar of note, Al-Natholi, he studied Logic, 


he combined the study of medicine: and is said, in his 
year, to have cured the Sultan of Bokhara of a dangerous 


‘edicine, was written in Jorjin. He held other official 


posta, and ultiruately settled in ipa, where many of his works were 
ut 


written. He died at Hamadan, 


it at what age is uncertain. His 


works, philosophical, mathematical, and medical, are extremely 
numoron, 


[. wB] 


AVERRHOES, b. 1149, d. abt, 1200 a.p. 


Ebn Roshd, commonly known as Avuinioxs, was bom at Cordova, 
where his father held the office of mufti (chiof magistrate) of Anda- 
lusia, His father taught him Mohammedan law: under other tutors 
ho studied theology, philosophy, and medicine. He succeeded his 
father as mufti of Andalusia, and afterwards held « similar post in 


Mauritania ; 
to reconcile predestination with 








; but his theological speculations, in which. he had attempted 
Treo vill, involved kim in a chaage.ef 


heresy, and after a public recantation he was dismissed. Ultimately 
he retired to his native town, and was then reinstated in his former 
office, which he held till his death, variously dated at 1198 or 1206. 
Averrhoes was a voluminous writer. To Dante he was known as he 
who wrote the Great Comment, Aristotle being the author commented : 
th he also wrote on the anes of Plato. Of his medical works 


thor 
the 


hief is the work called 


Total (Kulliyat) a treatise in seven 


books, dealing successively with Anatomy, Health, Dixcases, Symptoms, 
Drngs and Foods, Regimen, Treatment of Diseuse. (2B) 


Sprengel: MHistory of Medicine. 


HIPPOCRATES, b. about 470 B.o, 


Little is known of tho life of Hirrocrares except that he was born 
at Cos, one of the Sporad islands near the Carian const, in the second 
half of the fifth century wc. ; that he belonged to a fumily which had 
practised the medical art for many generations, as priests of the 


that he travelled widely, and that he resided for some time 
iccas, king of Macedonia. His grandfather bore the same 
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‘name, a8 also did several of his descendants; and in. this way, perhaps, 
it has come about that works were attributed to him w! are 


and 
lag 
iidlibred. hy Wills, on eich ston tectmlen ot 


and Artemis. The statue of the god Asclepios was of colossal 
‘one hand was a staff, the other rested on a serpent's head ; a 
at his feet. On the walls and ceiling were pictures and reliefs 
slaying the Chimura, Perseus with Medusa’s head, Cupid 
js arrows and bow cast aside. On a series of pillars 
names of those who had been cured of their diseases, 
ief record of their treatment. For these temples of Axclepios 
itals of Greece. Large porticos were attached to the shrine, 

which women were delivered and sick people were treated. 
chosen, 80 as to secure shelter from cold winds, 


je potions, and that kind of action on the 
jem medicine ix tardily reviving, were 


a large muss of theocratic experience, Hippocrates 

it upon it the new positive spirit which, for more than a 

permeating through the Grecian world—the spirit of 

ion and of careful search for Jaw and orderly 

applied to the phenomena of disease, His denial of the 

‘any one disease was of specially divine origin is significant, 

‘None, he said, was more or less divine than another, All were divine ; 
all were subject to their own law of growth, 

Before appreciating what he did, Jet us see clearly what it was 

ible for him todo, Modern medicine, though not a science, since 

it with individnals, yet tends steadily to become @ scientific art, 

on the science of Biology, which is itself dependent on the 

of Chemistry and Physic. But for a physician in the fifth 

ic, a rational explanation of such facts as the action of tho 

@ motions of Limbs, res ion, digestion, and animal heat was 

ible. The dependence of living organisms on outside forces he 

notdeny. But he knew not what these forces were, nor how they 

Vague notions of planetary influence, of heat and cold, of 

and moisture, supplied the void. Direct observation of the 

disease was, of course, open to him as to physicians of our own 

Bat to observe without a theory, avowed or implicit, to connect 

‘bsorvations, is all but impossible; und yet, if the accepted theory 

false, the observation will be warped. From ‘this vicious cirele it as 


Hee 


1 


ve 
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the of Hippocrates to have escay so far ns eacape was porsible, 
He lad ont hae was se anal tas observations untinged, 
or nearly #0, false theory, guided implicitly by two Seay 
positive conceptions, the Synergy, or co-operation, of the functions, 

the action of the environment on the o1 ism. 

‘The characteristic feature of hia method was that all his observations 
tended to Prognosis; that is, to a forecast of the course which the 
disease, left to itself, would follow. His treatiso on Prognostic (and the 
same may be said of many of his Aphorisms) forms a prictical com- 
mentary on Comte’s motto, “ Savoir, pour prévoir, afin de pourewir® (“See 
that you may foresee, and so provide"), ‘This work is based on previous 

preserved in the temple of Cos, which are still extant, and 

enable us to judge of what is due individually to Hi tea, “He 
will manage the cure best," he says, “who foresees vwhal is)8 happen 
from tho present condition of the patient.” ‘To such a physician,” he 
continues, “men will be willing to intrast themselves," And this was 
fundamental ; for, ax the first of his Aphorisms has it, “It is not enough 
for the physician to do what is right himself ; he must make the patis 
the nurse, and all surrounding circumstances co-operate with him. 

This is not the place for medical details. But his vivid picture of 
the signs of approaching death in acute disease is known to many 
collapsed temples ; the ears cold, contracted, with everted lobe ; akin 
of the forehead rough, distended, parched ; the colour of the face green, 
black, livid, or leaden, are described with unsurpassable accuracy, And 
yet, here as always, he is careful to add that, for a sound judgment, not 
these signs alone but the whole series of antecedent fete perc) co 
Risriots seat or the reverse, ae Mie hinoel account, Be 
whole work is s protest against specialism. He rognosis al 
Diagnosis, as practised at the neighbouring Asclepion of Gnidox ‘To us 
the nomenclature of disease, the detection of the particular or 
tissue involved, is far more important, and far moro practicable, in 
the time of Hippocrates. But, even so, it, remains of greater consequence 
to keep in mind the essential unity of disease, to measure its intensity, 
to take into account personal constitution and surrounding circumstances. 
And this is what Hippocrates taught physicians to do. 

On the physical environment: Hippocrates has left us a masterpiece— 
his Treatise on Air, Water, ancl Places. It is « comprehensive study of 
climate in the largest sense, containing a mass of wise and fine observa- 
tons on air and prevalent winds ; on sunlight, water, soil; on 
changes and prevalent vegetation ; and, finally, on the constitutional 
tendencies of various populations in Europe and Asia, which, when ance 
formed by thove influences, were perpetuated by heredity. 

On the whole, then, it may be said that Hippocrates, by his 
conception of the facts of disease, not merely founded the art of Medi- 
cine, now and henceforth set free from theocratic fetters, and destined 
to play so important a part in Western civilisation, but also 
the way for the scientific study of Life, soon to be founded by ristotle, 


through, yasage of Lucretius. The sharp nose the hollow #74 


and continued by the great school of Alexandria. Implicitly, but 
strongly, he grasped the two cssential features of biologi 


EA 


science, the 
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coeateas of functions, and the adjustment of organism to environ- 
ment 

It remains to note those of his works which the best critics agree to 
de genuine are, the Aphorisms Sire few excey 
Prognostics ; the first and third books o! 
account of cases of disease occurring 


Mention of Hippocrates is made, Pos. Pot. t. 450, 465, 586, and ll. 364. The 
A, and the Treatize on Air, Water, and Places, are in the 
Positivist Library. The classic editions of els erste are, in France, 
‘that of Littrs; in English, that of Adams, published in 1849 for the 
Sydenham Society. 


EVOLID (Eucleides), abt. 300 Bc. 


‘That Evcuip taught mathematics in the achool of Alexandria under 

the first of the Ptolemies, is all that is known with certainty of his life. 

emphatically of his friendliness to other students of 

contrasting him in this respect, rightly or wrongly, with 

Apollonins. Euclid wrote on several mathematical subjects, notably on 

the Data for determining the possibility of a problem, and on Conic 

Sections ; bat his work on elementary mathematics, which hus had the 

singular fortune, in this country at least, to identify a writer with the 
science of which ho treats, can alone be here considered. 

speaking, this work consists of four divisions. The first, 

which ini the first, six books, treats of such plane figures as cam be 

described rule and compass ; dealing, first with equal magnitudes, 


id was a compiler and arranger, not» discoverer. ‘Thales had 
istorered the constancy in the angles of all triangles, and the proper. 
00) 


tionality of sides where the triangles were similar. The school of 
Pythagoras studied the regular solids, and the relation of their bounding 
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lines and surfaces, This ted them to ter Ee and 
especially the famous problem of the Golden Section (Enc. Ble. ii, 11) 
leading to the discussion of incommensurable magnitudes, and of the 
duplication of the cabe ; this last involving the insertion of two mean 
orcas! a problem which Euclid's Elements do not enable ux to solve. 
in these researches they evolved the analytical method, erroneously 
attributed to Plato. Archytus, the last of the Py was the 
tator of Eudoxus, who is expressly stated by Archimedes to be the 
discoverer of certain propositions on the similarity of solids Ble. 
xi 7 and 10), which imply possession of the Method of E: tions 
(Euc. Ele. x. 1). Euclid is spoken of by Proclus as the arranger of 
many works of Eudoxus and the om loter of many of Thestetus 
‘These latter were on incommensurables, discussed by Euclid in his 10th 
book—the one therefore in which he hus the strongest claims to 
originality. 

Though the claims of Euclid as a discoverer are thus reduced to narrow 
limits, his function a8 a systematic arranger of mathematical troths was 
one of great importance. Doubtless exaggerated value, :: in 
this country, has been attributed to it. The degeneracy of Thilosophie 
speculations in his time led to circuitous demonstrations of much 
might ae ee more ean saaes ie most, ere ey are 
agreed that his arrangement. admits of improvement. as an 
historical monument of the claims established by geometry in the fourth 
century .c. to be an instrument of education, the Elements of Euclid 
will remain for ever memorable. [mB] 


Comte : Pos. Pol. vol. iii. p. 266, Allman : Geometry from Thales to Euclid, 


pp. 201-5, 


ARISTZUS (Aristaios), 4th Century 5.c. 


Of the life of Anisrarvus no details have been preserved. But, from 
the notices of his work contained in Pappus, we find that he is one of 
the predecessors, and probably @ senior contemporary, of Euclid. He 
wrote on the five regular Solids, and also on Conte Sections; the batter 
work being highly appreciated by Euclid, His work on the first of these 
subjects contained the theorem that when a dodecahedron and jeosa- 
hedron were enclosed in the same sphere, the sme circle circumscribes 
the pentagon of the former and the triangle of the latter. This we 
Jearn from Hypsicles, who supplies the chain of proofs; from which we 
find that the principal ‘propositions of the 13th book ‘of Euclid were 
known to Aristeeus : and indeed that this book was compiled im great 
part from his work. Aristwus is specially Party by 
amongst those who prosecuted the analytic method, by the aid of wl 
these discoveries were made; the method first cultivated by the 
Pythagoreans in their studies on the measurement of solids, and expecially 
on the duplication of the cube. [vB] 


Allman ; «.s, 194-205. 
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PAPPUS, abt. 380 A.D. 


Parres was a conteny of Theon of Alexandria, and taught 
mathematics in that city during the reign of Theodosius 1, He wrote « 
commentary on the Great Sywtaris [Almagest] of Ptolemy, which has 
not come down to us, He is known to us by the work enti Synagoge 
or Assemblage ; a collection in eight books of mathematical papers 
having no very distinct connection, and consisting of commentaries on 
the ical work of the previous six centuries, enriched by very 
fruitful additions of his own. For the history of ancient mathematics 
this work, of which the last six books and part of the second have been 

waluable, Already in the third century mc, the filiation 

of discovery, so evident in this science, had been traced by Eudemus, a 
il of Aristotle, parts af whase work have been preserved by Proclus. 

8 supplies many details of Apollonius and of Liter writers who 
otherwise have haes unknown to ux Special studies on isolated 
—— occupy the greater part of his attention. Various modes of 
ing two mean geometrical proportionals are discussed ; new methods 

of the five regular solida in a sphere are put forward (book iii.). 
‘There are special studies on various curves; as the spirals of Archi 
medes, the quadratrix of Dinostratus, and the conchoid of Nicomedes. 
Much attention is given to the work of Zenodorus on isoperimetry ; and 
In the 6th book the 


The 7th book is the most important, historically speaking. We 
find here the highest point reached by the geometrical analysis of 
ity ; the starting-point of the mathematical revolution instituted 

by Pappus speaks of Euclid, Aristeus, and Apollonius 
aa the chief cultivators of this department, and as having turned their 
idelest feet ware called solid loci, i. 10 problems which could only 
solved by the use of one of the conic sections One of these problems 
‘of this kind: Let three, four, or more lines be given in position ; 
aired the locus of the point from which the same number of lines 
be drawn to meet them one to each, at given angles, such that, 
ines, the rectangle of the two first lines may have a 
square of the third ; or, in the case of four lines, 
the first and second may havea fixed relation to 
Pappus was aware 

im the case of three, or of four, lines the locus of the point was a 
section, But what the locus was when the lines were more 
numerous he declared himself unable to determine. This was the pro- 
blem that Lege Re os His success, ie the eae, 
consequences: lows un it, depended not merely on the use of 
jean notation in geometrical problems, but on the broad conception 
equation and curve as two correlated aspects of the same problem, 
and on the entire soealiiy of the santos used in attacking simul- 
is which till then had been handled separately. “The 


iz 


Z 


aff 


geometry of antiquity,” Comte remarks in his treatise of 


Inalytical Geometry (p. 7), “wax essentially synthetic: that is to my, 
‘the yarious conditions of cach problem were studied for the most part in 


i 
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‘sented : syleoagie tan in modern style would take the sha) 
Ad + Br+ Cay. tracrdinary dexterity ie shown in handlin, 
proposed. He is seen to be in possession of many results in 
theory of numbers, as that a square number could be divided into 
‘two squares in any number of ways ; and generally of the properties of 
which are the sum of two squares. Of numbers regarded as 
and even of four, squires he had evidently made 
an imperfect, wtudy. 

an ¢liborste system of notation, including certain 
fon. The unknown quantity was ‘ex by the 
Je, Nuinber, and by a sign commonly called Sigma, but per- 
t of the first two letters ap. The second power of x 
; the ie RY for «ios, si ee and 
respectively, answering to the words dvvapo- 
Hohe. Avantate numbers are’ tndlested’ by 
or units. Fractions are noted by placing the 
Jbave the line to the right of the numerator, ‘There i a 
traction, and also for equality, taken from the initial 

Greek words, [a3] 


‘Heath : Diophantos of Alexandria, Cambridge, 1885, Pos, Pol. iii, 277. 


APOLLONIUS, 250-200 8., 


_ Apotiostvs of Pergs, in Pamphylia, so called from the of his 
rt a hry ied eg nig of Archimedes, and probably 
him it ten years. Of the dotails of his life little is known. 
mathomatics at Alexandria under the successors of Euclid. 
life was spent ut Pergamum. His great work on Conic 
a a rane son = of es This ae isin 
books, ich, in the time escartee, the trst four only were 
wn to be extant. Shortly afterwards the fifth, sixth, and seyent 
were discovered in their Arabic translation—an important discovery, 
mathematical powers which the students of the first 
Apollonius wrote many other works on mathe- 

sul yecta 0 which little more than the title has come down to us. 
of we endeavours, as Archimedes had done, to enlarge and 
improve the Greek of numeration. A fragment of another work, 
, has been recently discovered in Arabic ind 
‘that others may yet be restored from « similar 
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Aristweus, and Archimedes devoted much attention to these curves ; the 
quadrature of the parabola being one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of Archimedes, 

Apollonius was accused by some of fa his 3e 
acknowledged debts to these 

1p exhaustive handling at inal development of 
own wative han¢ and by origit evelopment 
names Thich the Conic Sections now bear wre in all probability due to 
ae Before his time haptre eee curves we A ppd 
from a plane cutting the side of the cone at angles 
cones te those in which the axis. was pepe to the tnsis, were 
considered. If the cone were such that the angle at the vertex was a 
right angle, the section thus made was a parabola: if the vertical 
were acute, the eae is an ellipse; if obtuse, an hy; 
Spolloniua showed that all these curves could be produced im every 
cone, whether right or ae by varying the inclination of the cutting 

lane. His generalised treatment of those three curves, apparently $0 
iverse, was in itself a considerable step. ‘The inevitable tendency ed 

Greek, as contrasted with modern, geometry, was to specialise the pa 4 
of = gure, ae the, work of Apollonins we have to recognise the 

ough but slight, advance towards the great conception Teneten 
who applied general methods to the treatment of all curves whateoerer, 

@ names given by Apollonius to these curves illustrate this general 
feaar “The rectangle applied to a certains! it line in the 
section of the acute-angl se is deficient (éAAeiner) by a ees sin 
a sion of the obtuse-angled cone it, ia excestive (Sep Série) by a 

: finally, in the section of the righteangled cone, the 
appl’: ahi ae is neither deficient nor excessive." (Pappus, 
quoted by Allman, p. 196. 

“The fifth book,” saya Cantor in. hie recent History of Ancient andl 
Medieval Mathematics, “far surpasses the preceding. Apollonins riate 
far above his time by, his series of propositions on the longest’ and 
shortest lines that can be drawn from a given point to the circumference: 
of a conic section, He ins by remarking that previous mathe- 
muaticians had treated of the theory of shortest lines. Pons their mode of 
handling it must have differed substantially from his ; re eo, 
belng limited to the determination of the limits {diorieavas) within. 

a given problem was possible, Apollonius generalised the problem of 
maxima and minima : regarding it, as he expressly says, as one of those 
things worthy to be considered on the ground of their intrinsic 
Stee “The way in which he distinguishes 5 canes a 

ment, and, by grouping them together, fixes the mnge 
casee—the marvellous, pad almost unnatural, complexity of his 
demonstrations, excite and deserve our wonder. In determining these 
longest and shortest lines, Apollonius first treats the cases in which the 
given point is situated on the axis of the curve. Then follow a series of 

Propositions relating to the modern conception of sub-normals, The 
constancy of this line in the parabola is shown, Later on, the proof is 
reached that the greatest and least lines previously spoken of are normals 
to the curve; thus the problem arises, to draw normals to a conic section 
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with this subject he developed the analytical method: proving that 
ae solution greater or less than the one considered issued in contra- 
tion, 

The work of Kudoxus is mentioned by Comte as the point of definite 
separation between ple and science. Indeed, after his time the 
two sciences of mathematics and astronomy were usually pursued by 
different thinkers. ie I. 1B) 


Pos, Pol, iti, 265, Allman: Greek Geom. pp. 128-162, 


ARATUS, about 270 Bo. 


Anatos was born in Cilicia. He resided for some time at the court 
of Seg of pees fas of era Poliorcetes ; Rat pane 
compost ia principal work, an astronomic: m0 
Phenomena of Wudoxus, inthe ibd 
., In this poem are described the principal features of the celestial 
sphere ; the axis terminated by the north and south poles ; perpendicular 
to the axis, the greut circle of the equator, and the two circles of the 
tropics. Inclii to the circle of the equator was that of the zodiac, 
containing the twelve constellations through which the sun pursued his 
annual course. Another circle equally dividing the heavens was 
Milky Way. The independent planetary motions are epoken of, nt no 


attempt is made to define them. The Phenomena of Aratus was care 
fally studied by Virgil, and was translated into Latin by Cicero A 
quotation from it occurs in the speech recorded to have been delivered 
by St, Paul at Athens (Acts xvii. 28). (3. = B) 


Delambre > Astron. Ancienne, vol. i, ch. iv 


PYTHEAS, about 330 to 280 


Prrimas was a native of Massilia (Marseille). He left an important 
work descriptive of his own travels in Western Europe, of which, however, 
we know little but what ix contained in the systematic work of Strabo. 
He is also mentioned by Polybius and Pliny. 

He greatly enlarged the knowledge of his time as to the Atlantic sen 
board, tracing with considerable accuracy the west coast-line of Spain, 
and Gaul as far as the mouth of a river called by him the Tanais, but 
which probably was the Elbe, Irom hi descriptions of amber, it has 
been supposed that he entered the Baltic; but as amber was found in 
large quantities through the Middle Ages on the Schleswig-Holstein const, 
the proof that the Baltic was known is insufficient. Of Britain he was 
one of the earliest explorers, He exaggerated its size, giving its coast. 
Tine ag 40,000 stadia (4000 miles) : but he had a more accurate view of 
its extension from south to north than Strabo, who placed it lengthwise 
along the English coast, and imagined Ireland to be north of it rather 
than, us stated by Pytheas, to the west. Six days’ voyage farther to the 
north Pytheas places the island of Thule; but this he does not assert 
that he visited himself. 

Steabo criticised Pytheas severely : but in some important points ix 
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+ a8, for it in denying the Project 
Ostimii (Brittany), which Pytheas hud indicated, 
to Pytheas having written from pees 
the gradual disappearance of certain kinds of 
moves northwards ; the use of fermented liquors 
honey ; the thrashing of corn in barns instead of 

in drier and warmer climates, 

ied by Pythoas in the week of Hipparchus is duo 
in’ the application of the new science of 
determination of the earth’s sarface, which 
By an observation of the sun's altitude at Massilia, 
lstice, he fixed the latitude of that place—ic 
juator—at very nearly the true amount, He 
as that of Byzantium, in which he erred by 
two degrocs ; but hore, at least, was the first sae taken to 
;, the institation of a parallel of latitude. He observed 
between day and night at the solstices as the 
northwards ; and speaks of Thule as situate in « region 
summer, or the night in winter, wus of twenty-four 
also the Atlantic tides, and saw, though he did not 
their dependence on the moon's phases. theaa, in 
path into the field which Eratosthenes after him culti- 

sich success, [2 = B] 


Bunbery = Hist. of Anc, Geography, vol, i. ch. xv. pp, 559-600. 


NEAROHUS, second half of Fourth Century Bo. 


The 8 ETE deere fal ino amr at 
Amphipolis. was first a partisan, rend and afficer of the ki 
and fied him in his Indian cam Nearcuvs was chon 

¢ despatched from the mouth 
voyage, carried out 


ascending the Vigris, After the death of Alex- 

he attached himself to Antigonus and hie son Demetrius, und the 
we bear of him is in 314 nc. 

himself wrote an account of his voyage, the Paraplous, 

lost, but the substance of it is ed in Arrian's 

of which the later chapters (18-45) are a full summary 

ive. The courage, resource, and audacity displayed 

‘early discoverer are fully illustrated in Arrian’s nurmtive. Mr. 

the voyage as a “memorable nautical enterprise 


iquity” (vol. xi. p. 317). It seems to have been the 
rae, Cg me the pee eae the far ae = 
maces, ich any literary record was preserved ; an 
ical infltience on scientific geography was immense. —_[F. B.] 
y ch, xvili-xxtli, Banbury : Hist. of Geog. vol. L 
it. Vincent: Commerce and Navigution of the 
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ARISTARCHUS, 280 3.9, 


Anistarcns of Samos was one of the Mae astronomers of 
Alexandria, in the generation before Archimedes and Apollonius, One 
er his works, entitled Mognétudes and Distonces, isa coniaidowny iid 


Tn this work a most remarkable attempt was made to calculate the 
distance of the earth from the sun in terms of the earth’s distance from 
the moon. Aristarchus observed that when the moon was in quadrature— 
i.e. at the moment of half-moon—the observer was in the of the 


90°, it followed that the remaining angle of the triangle, the angle at ‘the 
sun, was 3°. The lunar distance being taken as known, the sides 
‘of the triangle could now be caleulated. ‘There was no trigonometry in 
those days, and the solution of triangles was a cumbrous process 
Ariatarchus arrived at the conclusion that the sun's distance from the 
earth was greater than eighteen Tunar distances and less than twenty. 

The method followed was strictly scientific ; but, in the first. place, 
the difficulty of ascertaining the precise moment of the moon’s quadrature 
was too great for the observers of that timo; and a still more serious 
error was made in estimating the angle made nt this moment by the 
position of the sun und moon as sven from the earth. Since the trae 
value of this angle is not 87°, but more than 89° 50’, the result of the 
calculation was of course wide of the mark. Nevertheless the attempt 
was of the highest importance. 

Aristarchus snstaimed the Pythagorean view of the earth's motion, 
as wo know from a letter of Archimedes to King Gelon, in which the 
following occurs :—“ You are aware that by most astronomers 
the nciverso is fooled tupan aa a aphere, of which the vedas séaghaa terme 
the centre of the earth to the centre of the sun. This view was contested 
by Aristarchus of Samos, who brought forward hypotheses from which 
it would follow that the universe is many times as great as that which 
is now supposed. He imagines the fixed stars and the sun to be motion- 
less, Ho Tegoris the sphere of the fixed stars to be of such magnitude 
that the whole orbit of the earth compured with it is a mere point.” 

‘Thus Aristarchus anticipated the most serious objection made then 
and long afterwards to the theory of the earth’s annual revolution ; 
namely, that the aspect of the heavens remained the same every 
part of the orbit: that there was no anual parallax. G.mB] 


Poe. Pol. iii, 28, Delambre: Astron. Ancienne, is pp. 75-80. 


BEROSUS (Bor-Oseas), first half $rd Century B.C. 


Brnosvs, or the son of Osea, was a priest of Bel in Babylon, born in 
the reign of Alexander the Great (i.e, Porore 323), who wrote in Greek 
the history of Babylon, about 260 2.c, The history of Berosus gave am 
elaborate ‘system of early and fabulous chronology; and he seems to 
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hhnve had access to old Babylonian, Chaldean, and Jewish sources. 
‘There are marked coincidences between his views and those of the 
Hebrew Bible, especially as to the Flood. The work is lost; but 
fragments havo been preserved by Josephus and the Christian Fathers, 
who made much use of his compilation. It was apparently founded on 
old cuneiform texts. 

Bat the here asi to Berosus is due not so much to his 
historical and chronological labours, of which little positive can be made, 
as to his work on astronomy. He is mentioned ss one of the earliest 


his extraordinary astronomical predictions. Pliny tells us 
his works contained astronomical observations for 480 years, the 
compatation of which ibly began at Babylon in the time of 
Nabonassar (747 mc.), It is said that Alexander sent over to Aristotle 
records of eclipses recorded at Babylon for 1903 
were undoubtedly very ancient astronomical recorda of the 
of the heavens kept’ regularly at Babylon, which, through 
Ptolemy and others, were of immense service to subsequent 
astronomers (see 
maintained 


Fabulous stories gathered round the name of Berosux, who has been 
placed in very fanciful epochs ; but there is no reason to suppose more 
ong, the astronomer of the age of Alexander und his successors. 
Little a8 we know of him or of his works, Berosus serves to represent the 
Tong series of Chaldean observers on whose continuous labours the early 
growth of astronomy and of chronology was based. [FB] 


+ Ancient Bmpires of the Kast, cl p, 101. Rawlinson: Herodotus, 
441-450. Delambre: Astronomic Ancienne, i. 228. 


ERATOSTHENES, b. 276, d. 196 B.c. 


BRArosTueses was one of the most distinguished men produced by 
the School of Alexandria. He is regarded by Delambre as the founder 
of scientific astronomy, on the ground of his alleged institution, in one 
iste ciaeeentoriee of Alexandria, of armlllary spheres, with circles 

iting the meridian, the equator, and the winter and summer 


‘The principal achievement of Eratosthenes was his Son to 


determine by astronomical observation the dimensions of the 

téthod was perfectly simple and accurate. Taking two points on 

the earth's surface, lying on the game moridian, and of known distance 

from each other, he proposed to obeerve at noon, in each place, the 
K 


lanct. 
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distance of the sun from the zenith. §: in Upper Egypt and 
Alexandria were the two points selected, ‘At Syene it was known that 
at the summer solstice the sun shone into # deep well of that 
in other words, the distance from the zenith was zero, At 
on the same noon, the distance from the zenith was a fiftieth part of the 
circumference {i.e 7° 12"). Therefore the distance between Syene and 
Alexandria, which was ded by the Alexandrian surveyors as 5000 
stadia, was one-fiftieth of the earth’s circumference, presuming earth 
to be spherical. Syene and Alexandria are not, however, precisely on the 
same meridian; nor do we know with the least precision the value of 
the stadium employed. The importance of the calculation lies entirely 
in the method adopted. 
Eratosthenes made a more accurate observation of the distance 
between the tropics, ie. of the obliquity of the eeliptic, thin ny of his 
It is commonly said that he fixed it at 47° 42° 39° “But 
‘The ancients were 


afterwards by Amubians and even Turks. Ulugh Beyh, the grandson of 
Tamerlane, by « gnomon 180 feet in height, determined the obliquity 
panereeue ion for th f estimating the magni 

il us astronomy for the purpose of estimat) 2 knagni— 
tude of the earth, Eratasthenes set himaolt to cakecctieiien the me 
mothod the boundaries of its habitable surface ; to use his own words, to 
correct the old geographical map. He conceived this habitable area as 
extending from Cape St. Vincent eastwards through the Mediterranean 
and along the range of the Caucasus to the mouth of the Ganges for 
78,000 stadia : about one-third of the earth's circumference. It would 
be possible, he said, fora vessel starting from Spain westward along the 
same parallel to reach the Ganges. He constructed a meridian from 
Alexandria northwards to Rhodes and Byzantium, and so onward to the 
mouth of the Borysthenes : southwards up the Nile to Meroe, and the 
land of the Sembrita (Sennaar). His estimates of longitude were defec- 
tive, owing to the want of any adequate means of measuring time. Thus 
the Mediterranean is represented as 26,500 stadia in length, an error of 
between 600 and 700 miles, which, however, in the maps of the 17th eam 
tury still remains uncorrected. 

‘Of the discoveries of Eratosthenes, as of those of Aristarchus, Comte 
remarks that the dependence of climate, of seasons, of day and night, of 
the division of time, upon conditions of latitude and longitude, gaye a 
thock to the absolute system, by showing that all these, like the direc 
tion of gravitating bodies, were relative notions without any urbitrary 
tendency. VB) 

Delambre : Astron. Ancienne, vol. i. ch. 7. Bunbury : Hist, of Ane. Geog, 

vol, i, chy xvi, pp. 615-666. Pos, Pol. ii. 271. 
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SOSIGENES, fl. 46 8.c. 


Of the author of the Reform of the Calendar, under Julius Caesar in 
‘BC. nothing whatever is known except that he was an astronomer of 
Egypt. He was doubtless an Alexandrian Greck. When Julius resolved 

‘amending the Roman Calendar, which was now 67 days in advance of 
trne year, he called in the assistance of the ustronomer SosigRvEs, 
himeelf a student of astronomy, and had written # treatise 
remained in use. Using his suthority as Supreme Pontiff, 
‘of the Roman world, he accomplished the reform which is 


S 
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calendar of the Christian nations, It was substantially the same 
which had been introduced into Egypt by the Ptolemies nearly 
centuries 
The year 46 n.c., Julius made to consist of 445 days ; it was called the 
ree, confesion ; but it was more properly the last year of confusion. 
reformed year not on the 26th of March, but Ist Jannary, 
45nc, The new was one of 366 days, with an additional day for every 


é 
Hes 


fourth year, in Febraary. The alternate months of the year (January, 
March, May, July, September, November), were to consist of 31 days : 
the intervening months were each to be of 30 days (February being 29, 
keap-years). This symmetrical arrangement was upset by the 
in 27 n.c., when he gave his own name to the 8th 
the day he took from the 9th, and otherwise varied 

ths into their present irregularity. 
365 days was too long by 11 minutes 12 seconds. 
known to Cwsar and to Sosigenes ; as moro than 
it had been proved by Hipparchus, whose calcula- 
‘within 4 minutes of the truth. Hipparchus had calculated 
amount to day im 300 years; bat it seems that 
double and would amount to » day in 128 years. 
nomer doubtless considered that the secular error 
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centuries, Yet so it hax proved. 

as deformed by Augustus, governed Christen- 
1582, when Pope Gregory xt, by the advice of Lilio and 
struck ont the ten days then in excess, and reformed 

julius by an order, that the last year af each centu 
leap-year only when it is exactly d le by 400, That is 
fare suppressed in every 4 centuries. ‘The years 1700, 
1900 are not Jeap-years ; 2000 will be. England accepted the 
in 1752; but Russia and the Greek rite retain still 
fi Calendar, in which the error now amounts to 12 days. In 
Bext century the error will have amounted to 13 days, by counting 

‘as Jeap-year. [F. B) 


1. 2d Legon, Morivale: Romuns under the Linpire, 
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PTOLEMY (Ptolemaios), fl, 130-160 AD. 


CLavpius Pro:es£vs was a native of Kye ‘The place of his birth ix 
uncertain, He lived in the neighbourhood jexandria, and carried on his 
astronomical work there during the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius ; 
hia house being on the raised terrace of a temple of Serupis at Canobus, 
where pillars were afterwards mised to commemorate his achievements. 

His great work, called Mathematical Syntaris, best known by the 
Arabic form of the Greek word for greatest as Al Mage is complete 
treatise on astronomy a3 known to the ancients, It of thirteen 
books, of which the first two treat of the earth as centre of the universe, 
of the motion of the stellar spheres by which the day, the year, and the 
precession of the equinoxes is explained ; his table of chords is described 
and applied ; astronomical timé is detined, the dependence of climate 
on latitude is shown. The third book deals with the theory of the sun ; 
the fourth and fifth with that of the moon ; the sixth is given to éclipees ; 
the seventh and eighth to the stars ; the last five books to the planets 

Ptolem capesy mentions tate but it has been shown in 
detail by Delambre and others that he has borrowed from him far more 
than he has acknowledged. But what remains as his own is of much 
importance. He discovered the second ineqnulity of the moon's motion 

ied evection ; the first inequality, due to the excentric position of the 
earth in the lunar orbit, and called, as in the case of the sun, the equatian 
of the centre, had been discovered by Hipparchus. Ptolemy found that 
the equation of the centre was intiniahed when the moon was in eon- 
junction with or opposition to the sun, and was increased in qi 
‘«. when the angular distance between the moon and sun was 90° The 
amount of this inequality depended also on the combination of the places 
of the lunar apsides with that of the conjunctions Ptolemy's estimate 
of this second irregularity, called by astronomers evection, was very 
nearly accurate, and is a discovery of great value. 

Ptolemy represented lunar as well aa planetary motions by sappesing 
the body considered to move on the circumference of # sn i the 
contre 01 eer meshes eo in pa a of ting — 

licated periodic motions first su; by Apollonins, i 
He of ‘tie subsidiary cirele and the direction Traouees all thes aes 
lurities became su tible of geometrical treatment. The hypothesis was 
atrietly legitimate ; the more so that none but cireular ares were amenable 
to calculation, A further discovery of vital import to astronomy is dite 
to Ptolemy—that of the refraction of rays of light when passing from « 
thinner to a denser medium. It is spoken of not in his astronomical 
work, but in his Optics, which therefore must have been written later, 
Arminging at the extremities of one of the dinmeters of a circle and at 
the centre three coloured spots, so that when the circle was half i 
in water, they ligebey to be in a straight line, he was able to determine 
ee yma i refraction for each angle of the incident ray. Ay 
ing this to astronomy he shows that refraction, lest at the 
and diminishing as the star approaches the zenith, disappears when the 
ray is vertical. [3 w= BJ 

Delambre: Aatron, Ancienne, vol. i. Pos, Pol, iii, 275. For Ptolemy as 

a geographer, see Bunbury: ace. vol. ii. 
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ALBATEGNIUS, 880 ap. 


decid andl eosraraged. DF the Khalil of Baghdad, esp by 
‘encout v is , MG 
von of Harun-al-Raschid, who ypent much time in ‘ocieg a 
of Greek works on science. y's aoe was trans- 
Tated in 817 by Isaac ben Honain, and was carefully studied by the 
astronomers of dad and Damascus, His observations were carefully 
‘bnt without any marked advance of science till the time of 
maAuxRD ben Geber AunaTax1; so called from Batan, in Meso- 


Al ‘ins introduced an important innovation— 
the double arc for the chords employed by 

Prolemy. ‘This semichord was called in Arabic gib, ie. 

or fold, translated into Latin ss sinus; such, at least, is the most 
of The introduction of the sine simpli- 

‘the labour of calculation. Of the other trigonometrical lines, the 


coe one el to have been known to him, but not used; the cosine 
secant were of later invention. 


Tn astronomy, Albategnius, repeating with greater eas and better 


instruments the observations recorded by Ptolemy, determined the annual 
amount of ion ws 54”, instead of 36” ; a very much nearer approxi- 
mation to the true amount. He discovered also what in Ptolemy's time 
was unknown—the annual motion of the solar apogee, which he fixed at 
257. His determinations of the eccentricities of the solar orbit, of the 
of liptic, and of the length of the year, were superior in 

of the Greeks, The year as fixed by him was two 

half too short, an error much smaller than that of Hip- 

and when examined, appears to be due to an incorrect, 

or even fictitious, rvation of Ptolemy. (J. HB] 


Delambre: sAstewe. die Moyen dye, 


NASIB-ED-DIN (Mohammed Ben Hussein), b. 1201, d. 1274 AD. 


‘The chief fixed his government at Maragha, where 

mien of science and built an observatory, over which Nasir- 

ed-Din presided until 1271. He there constricted hydraulic and 

machines and a variety of improved astronomical instru- 
GaAAAlby Delaribee, and collected a fine scientific brary. 

‘also wrote on Philosophy, combining Aristotle with Plato, and 
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made « Persian translation of the Almagest of Ptolemy. And he trans 
Inted into Arabic the Klements of Euclid. He compiled a of Tables 
of astronomical observations, taken over twelve years. were 
dedicated to the Mogul Sultan, were known as the Ikante and 
enjoyed a great reputation in the East. He also wrote on geography, 
determining longitudes and latitudes, (3) 


Delambre: Astron. aa dtge, 196-203. Montucla: Hist. des Mathém, 


Vol, i, part ii, bk, 


HIPPAROHUS, abt. 150 B.c. 


Hirrancues was born at Nicwa in Bithynia, and from his astro- 
nomical observations it appears that he was living in the interval 
160-125 mc, His observations appear to have been almost Creo 
taken from the island of Rhodes. Whatever communication he 
with Alexandria, there is no evidence that he resided there. 

Of the numerous astronomical memoirs which he is recorded to have 
written, the only one that is extant is his commentary on the poem of 
Aratus, recording the observations of Eudoxus. Hipparchus wea ee 
bably young when he wrote this work: it does not mention any of the 
discoveries that have made him famous, Pliny, writing in the first 
century A.p,, speaks of him with enthusiasm, as a man whom it waa 
impossible to over-praise, and mentions specially his audacious i 

my, in the fallrwing eonkaee 


hy andi continual references 


important of 
them, the institution of Trigonometry and the establishment of the 
precession of the equinoxes, are, as Comte has pointed out, intimately 
connected with each other, He found, by comparing his own observa- 
tions of the stars with those made 160 years previously by Avistillus 
and Timocharis, that their positions as measured perpendicular to the 
equator and parallel with a fixed point in it (i.e. their declinations and 
right ascensions), showed notable variation of an apparently irregular 
kind. The case altered, however, when the two positions of the star were 
referred not to the equator, but to the ecliptic, Measured perpem- 
dicularly to the ecliptic the position of the star—in other its 
latitude—had not changed ; but the measurement parallel to the: 

that is to say its longitude, showed a variation amounting toa 

and shalt § in the ported examined. This remarkable phenomena Wa 
geometrically represented by supposing the intersections ie equator 
with the ecliptio—in other words, the equinoctial pointa—to alter their 
positions yearly in a direction opposite to that of the sun's path. 

were said to retrograde, so that the equinoxes occurred every year some- 
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points of slowest and quickest movement correspond to all parts of the 
zodiac in succession, ‘Theocratic astronomers had found that, in a 
period of 223 intervals between one fall moon and the next, eclipses 
recurred in similar order, By careful observation of eclipees, the only 
precise mode available for ascertaining the moon's position, and by 
comparison with former observations, Hipparchus, aided always by his 
calculus, defined the inclination of the moon's orbit to the ecliptic, the 
amount of the moon’s daily motion in the heavens, the motion of her 
perigec, and also that of her nodes (intersection of her orbit with the 
ecliptic). 

The result of these investigations was that solar and Innar tables 
could now be formed, defining with much precision the position of the 
aun and moon in the heavens on any future day. Astronomy began to 
approach the ideal goal of all scientific research,—provision. 

The Catalogue of Stars formed by Hipparchus, with the longitude and 
latitude of each accurately defined, must not be passed over. He was 
Jed to this by his early work on the poem of Aratus, in which the 
position of the stars named is very loosely given. Ptolemy, centuries 
afterwards, gave his own catalogue, purporting to be tho result of 
independent observations, Closely examined, it proves to be the 
Catalogue of Hipparchus, with an addition to the longitude of each ster 
of Hipparchuss estimate for precession, This estimate is now known to 
be too slight : and if Ptolomy had made genuine observations of his awn 
he would have discovered the error. i ; 

Hipparchus may be regarded as the founder of scientific astronomy, 
‘The note of this science is the combination of precise observation with 
that power of indirectly measuring magnitudes which constitutes the 
science of mathematics. The recorda of theocratic astronomy could. 
at best to empirical laws, from which rade guesses at the future could be 
made, frequently falsified by the event. The observations of Hi 
were made with instruments hardly superior to theirs, and falling short 
a hundredfold of the precision of a modern observatory, But 
were made by a great intellect fortified by geometrical science. Hence 
they reached the aim by which true science is distinguished from 
historical or literary erudition, the power of accurately forecasting the 
future. 

Tt should not be forgotten that Hipparchua, continuing the work 
begun by Pytheas and Kratosthenes, did much in the application of 
Astronomy to Geography. He constructed parallels of latitade at 
intervals of about four degrees through the extent of land known, or 
conceived, as existing on the earth’s surface, from the Arctic circle 
southwards to within 12 degrees of the equator. He also attempted to 
fix the meridian of the principal cities of the Mediterranean. 

(3. BD 

Cor Pos. Pot. tik. y Populaire, pp 13Taat 

Delambre = Astro eo vol, i. chap. x. Hist, of ati 
Library of Useful Knowledge, 
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COLUMELLA (L. Junius Moderatus), Ist Oentury. 


Of the most famous and systematic of the Roman writers on 
husbandry, we know nothing but what we gather from a few scattered 
remarks in his writings He was native of Gades (Cadiz), flourished 
in the middle of the 1st century, devoted himself to the scientific study 
of comparative husbandry, and to the practical work of a breeder, 
horticulturist, and rural economist. He possessed considerable estates, 
where he experimented on the crossing of stock, and the culture of crops 
and fruits; he travelled over Spain, Gaul, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, 
und Northern Africa ; and ultimately settled in Rome, where hé wrote 
his great work on Agriculture (de Ke Rustica). He is the Arthur 
Young of antiquity. 

The subjects treated are—(1) the situation, plan of a farm, and the 
internal economy of a rural establishment ; (2) the til of the soil, 
ploughing, manures, sowing, seeds, grain, and grasses ; (3) the caltare 
of frnit trees, especially the vine and the olive; (4) the breeding of 
horses,'mules, und stock, with an essay on the veterinary art ; (5) of asses, 
sheep, goats, swine, and dogs; (6) poultry and fish ; (7) leeches 
(8) on gardening, a book written in evident imitation of Virgil (Geo. 4¥. 
148), and composed accordingly in the same dactylic verse. ‘This book, 
though wanting in poetry, shows a beautiful sense of the delights of the 
garden, (9) The duties of the bailiff, with a farmer's calendar of seasons 
and astronomical indications. These appear to be as from books 
adapted to the latitude of Athens and Alexandria, rather than drawn 
from personal observation and practical knowledge; and the 
concludes with (10) receipts for making wine, pickles, and preserves, 
A further book on T'rees deals in detail with plantations of forest and frait 
trees. The whole is written with much elegunce, in a pure style, with 
an ardent love of country pursuits, and with a noble zeal to turn bis 
countrymen from Inxury and frivolous idleness to rural industry and 
the cultivation of their estates, It is a prose Georgic. 

Varro and Columella represent the worthy aspirations of the higher 
order of ancient Roman chiefs, to organise a rural industry on « sound 
economic und scientific basis No other mace made any such attempt = 

it is characteristic of the practical nuture of the Roman mind, 

ce amongst them took a concrete and industrial form. The attempt 
failed, a2, in a corrupt, military society based on systematic slavery, it 
was certain to fail; and it was premature in the absence of any real 
physical, chemical, or botanical science. But the spontaneous and radi- 
mentary efforts of the contemporaries of Julius and Augustus, idealised 
by Vingil, are most interesting, and their failure is pathetic. | Seientific 
agriculture died out in Europe, to be succeeded for 18 centuries by bar 
barous and empirical habits; and it is only in the last 100 years that 
the scientific guidance of the basis of all human industry has at le 
been seriously achieved. [Px 


Schneider: Scriptores Ret Rustica: 1794; Wnglish tr. 1745, 
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VITRUVIUS (M. Vitruvius Polio), 1st Century B.C. 


‘the classical authority on Roman Architecture almost nothing ix 
His date has been pled under Augustus and under Titus, and 
‘apposition has caused him to be misplaced after Columella. 

Emperor to whom he dedicated his treatise is clearly Augustus, 

ve written it # little before the Christian era. He was 

76 nc. » native of Latium, of respectable origin, 

id education. He wrote on military engineering, ani 
Augustus toa permanent office as surveyor of engines. 
in the ice of his profession ws architect, in which 
had little success. But he devoted the latter half of his 
tic treatise de Architectura, in which he discussed, with 
on and detail, both the theory and practice of the architect's 
it he cites and comments on many Greek writers, and treats 

i vious knowledge, 


Bal 


FEE 
: 


ie 


© proportions and His of public and 


the theory of ornamentation, and the materials in 
‘treats of hydrostatics, of practical astronomy, and 
His science is very much inferior to his practical knowledge 


now about ancient art, and has had immense 
mt influence on the practice of architecture. 
Roman for organisation, that in spite of the immeasurable 
‘of the Grocks over the Romans, both in artistic ingenuity 
pd in exact pate the development of Architecture to mect the 
‘ing needs of civilisation came from Rome and not from Greece, 
is to.» Roman and not to a Greek that we owe all our real 
tnowledge of ancient buildings, and from Vitruvius hae been derived the 
wi the constructive art which in modern Sein is known aa Classi- 
Architecture. Bramante, Michael Angelo, Palladio, and other founders 
of Renaissance architecture were careful students of Vitruviua [F. B.) 
i Filruviue, 1896 (vith plates). J. 
fated into English (new ed. 1800), Enayel. Brit. xxiv., 
atticle by Professor Midleton, Saree 


STRAEO, b. abt. 54 Bc, d. abt, 25 Av, 


‘The greatest her of antiquity flourished during the whole rule 
(22 ide Ab.), and the early part of the rule of Tiberius, 
eee ‘was not completed until 19.0. We know almost nothing 
‘was = native of Amasia, in Pontus probably a Greck by 
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birth, of a family on the mother’s side, which held high office under the 
royal house of Mithmdates He travelled young and the best educa- 
tion of his time, visited Greece in 29 8.¢., and then spent some eas in 
Rome. In 24 Kc. he travelled in Egypt and went up the Nile. He 
travelled in Greece, central Italy, the coast of Africa, and in Asia Minor, 
But he soon afterwards withdrew to his native town in Pontus, which is 
now Rumili, and there compiled, almost entirely from Greek sources, his 
great work on Gi phy. It remained unknown for a century, and is 
Bor aantiovsd by Pliny.” Te-wae ‘not until, the third conbuny iat de 
importance of his labours was duly recognised. 

‘The “colossal work” of Strabo has been well described by Humboldt 
(Cosmos, vol. ii, 2), who says that, though Strabo did not 
the accursey of Hipparchus or the knowledge of Ptolemy, yet his work 
“surpasses all the geographical writings of antiquity, both in pain: of 
plan and in the abundance and variety of its materials.” Sir E, Bunbury 
says (History of Ancient Geography, ii. 330): ‘IE we regard the science 
of Seographiy in all its branches, no other ancient writer can compare with 
Strabo." The 17 books of his peouraphiy were designed as a complete 

phy of the -habitable smack mathematical, physical, political, and 
fist, It wns not intended as a popular work, as @ physical philo- 
sophy, noras a manual or gazetteer. It wus designed for statesmen rather 
tha. philosopher or men of aeienes, and. gives n general picture of the 
physical, socul, and historical conditions of each country, The desecrij 
Tire and Muatorical side of his work is far better than (as inatHemnaticals 
The purely geographical conceptions are bused on those of Hii us 
and Eratosthenes ; and in some points show an actual retrogression from 
the knowledge of the great Alexandrines, There are some ingenious 
physical hypotheses, assy them that of other continenta—an idea 
adopted by Seneca in his Medea ; but Strabo added nothing from the 
mathematical point of view Proper. His conception of the hubitable 
world is very imperfect and faulty ; and, though he s prom overrates 
many distances, he makes the world far too small With him Ireland 
is the most northerly point, the Red Sea is the most southerly, and the 
mouths of the Ganges the eastern limit, This world is a vast 
surrounded by ocean, of which the Caspian and the Persian Gulf formed 
arms—i.e, with only about 100 degrees of longitude and about 50 
degrees of latitude, 

The physical description of countries, especially of those which he 
had visited, was good, and the immense industry with which he col 
accounts of the political and ethnical conditions of countries is invaluable 

He is not very critical as to his sources, treating Homer asa 
mount auth distrusting Herodotus, and relying mainly on Greek 
books mther than Roman travellers, But his accounts of the native 
nucea of distant lands—of Asis Minor and Egypt, which he knew well— 
are of the utmost value to the historian. And with all its inevitable 
imperfections, the Geography of Strabo forms a landmark in the history 
‘of science aa the first serious attempt to found a complete concrete 
science of the planet on which man is placed, 

Humboldt: Cormos, vol. if, part ii. $4. Bunbu 

ch, xti,, xxii (s00 manp of the world acc. to Stra 











Of 
Sextus 


mtiqiity, an iveraal 0 
once imagined that the ns were ignorant of the art of carry- 
nd used eet in’its proper place. For the enormous volume 


FRONTINUS 
FRONTINUS (Sextus Julius), & abt. 106 AD. 


the origin and carly hii of the famous writer on Aquedi 
Satins Pyoseives, ve know vothing. He overncr 


sTixws, we know nothing. He wns a soldier, governor, 
official under the Flavian Cwsars, and under Nerva and 
first hear of him as Protor of the city under Vespasian, 
four years later he was probably Consul. He distinguished 
wernor of Britain by his conquest of the Silures of Wales. 
appointed to the high office of Commissioner of the 

97 A.p., and also to the great dignity of Angur, 

jed by the younger Pliny. He died apparently 


ur books of anecdotes on the art of war; but his 

books on the Aqueducts of Kome, written about 
borate and exact treatise on the Roman system 

civic organisation which they carried to a very 
m. Strabo, fall as he is of Greek Frtiacticn, 
luct was a form of engineering which the Grecks 
was introduced and curried to perfection by the 
inger Pliny declares that there was nothing more 

than the Claudian Aqueduct, completed under 

in 50 Ap. The Greeks, with their moderate 
| country, and simple municipal organisation, found 
wells and natural springs 5 and even great cities, 
ia and Syracuse, were supplied by fountains or by canals 
from neighbouring rivers. The aqueduct proper is a 
a high level, and on a gently inclined plane, from a pure 

stance. ‘This ix a purely Roman invention, of great 
lication throughout the Roman Empire. 


i 
rei 


: 


e 
al 


pipes over varying levels. But it is certain that they knew 
for the 


Roman standard of sanitary needs the aqueduct 
le to bring over groat distances what was pnictically a 


wrote, A.D. 100, nine uqueducts carried to Rome a 

wo of a river 30 feet broad by 6 deep, flowing at the 

2 miles per hour. Ultimately Rome had fourteen aque- 
which three still remain in use, giving the modern city an 
supply, nod the ruins of many others form magnificent objects 
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It is a fact of profound significance that the Romans were the 
De hyt per keh ai cups Semin ager Miner ly la 
Tiatltution of bivis Jife—the tres supply, of the purdet sting watecilat 
unlimited and inexhaustible quantity. And it is perhaps even more 
a tive that the same point of perfection, in one of the essential con- 
ditions of civilisation, has never yet been reached by any bce a 


Smith: Dict. Antiquiticr, Quid ed. 1890; Aguerductus, 


PLUTAROH (Ploutarchos), b. 45-50, d. 110-120 AD. 


We know almost nothing of the life of the wuthor of the most famous 
of all Lives He was u Greek of Chwroneis, in Boeotia; and was « 
youthful student when Nero visited Delphi in 66 a0. He had an 
excellent education, and travelled, it is said, in Egypt, where he studied ; 
and we know that he subsequently visited Italy, and spent some time at 
Rome, teaching rather than learning, Ho never became deeply versed 
in Latin literature, nor intimately acquainted with the Roman Empire 
and its guiding «pirit. Prvranct, esentially a Greek provinelal man 
of letters, withdrew to his native town, where he wrote vol 
works, devoted himself to local affairs, to his priesthood of Apollo at 
Delphi, and to the composition of his famous Parallel Lives. His work 
on Apophthegms is dedicated to the Emperor Trajan, who died an 
117. We know no mors. The greatest of all biographers did not write 
his own life. 

Although we know so little of the facts of Plutarch’s life, we know 
intimately the character of the man. He was a well-bred, well-trai 
well-read, genial, just, and honourable morulist of the old school: some- 
what gurrulous, sententious, and credulous: but overflowing with inter- 
esting anecdote, w consummate master of lifelike portraiture, with # 
deep foundation of pure, simple, and humane morality. He was nm 
enlightened and pious polytheist, verging on Monotheism of the Neo- 
Platonic kind ; who, without much sympathy for modern Roman culture, 
and without mnch knowledge of the Roman Empire at its highest 
grandeur, devoted himself to elaborute w spontancous scheme of practical 
ethics His ethical writings, called in Latin Morelia, are amongst the 
most valuable pictures we possess of antique mannera and thoughts 
But they are surpassed by the Parallel Lives, or studies of character of 
illustrious Greeks and Romans in pairs, from Thesens to his own 
‘There were in all some 50 Lives, of which 14 are lost, and unfortunately 
in that number are those of Epaminondas, Scipio, and the early Cassune 

Plutarch wad nob a philcsophes, for he bad so powers oeeeat 
thought and very little precision of reasoning ; nor was he a 
or at all interested in the evolution of civilisation asa whole, He was, 
as he justly describes himself, « moralist, a student of character 5 
his Lives aro pictures of human nature, not narratives of events, Lil 
Dr, Johnson, ina much later age, Plutarch always turns to the 
and human side of every incident: he was a great talker, a keen 
‘of moral actions, and was himself the oracle of « highly cultured 
living apart from the world of affairs towards the latter years 
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foundly unconscious of the new epoch which 
ignificant that Plutarch, a student of 
iigion, writing 100 years after Christ, seems never to 


1517; in French, by Amyot, in 1569; in English, 
The latter was used by Shakespeare as his text- 
Fuling Coser, and Antony and Cleopatra. It has 
it is hardly an exaggeration, that if all other record of 
's wore lost, we could still conceive by his aid the 
ages And it has often been declared that if we 
ne book in the world, the most valuable to preserve 
Unique record of antiquity as a whole. 

modem pedantry has turned much of late from the slip- 
uncritical garrality of the great anecdote-monger, it 
that no known book, not being a work of devotion or 
‘ever exerted so great an influence in forming the 
iT or has ever been so well and universally read. 
f history nor of philosophy, Plutarch's Lives still 
public the source of all practical knowledge of the 
iquity. His pictures of human nature under military 
immortal as those of Shakespeare and Scott under 
am Oa ae iene Comte places aa net ice 

c hi Pliny, jictetus, nor yet wit ey di 
and Pal but baci Varro, Strabo, and the elder Pliny, 

fact jutarch collects, in a spontaneous manner, 


ee ethical science in a purely empirical way, [e. HJ 


Sra Lives, transl by Stewart and Long, 1880; Morals, transl. by C. 
King, 1882 (Bohin's Stand. Lib.). Mabalfy: Oreck World under Roman 
‘Stoay, 1890, ch. fil.-xix. 
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PLINY THE ELDER, b. 23, 4. 79 aD. 
rovincial family, 
iad an excellant 


eruption of Vesuvius, 79 a... drawn, by 
scene of the great convulsion. He was an 


Emperor Vespasian and his xn ‘Titus, to. whom 
dedicated. {twas published 77_a.0. when its 
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Althoagh we know only a few facts in the life of Pliny, we know 
the man intimately from the beautifal letters of his nephew, OC. Plinius 
Ceeilins. They paint him as 4 man of estimable character, af 
wise, eenall ip feels neers and Cs indomiai 
energy. ie is one of the highest types of the supremely busy, Iti- 
Sabet eollcatas ect eomny-sided! aruree\ wis Seow Rl anata 
material and intellectual civilisation in the early ages of the 

ire. By its moral corruption and social rottenness Pliny was not 


the Emperor claimed his days, but he could disy of his nij We 


‘are assured that he collected 20,000 extmets from 2000 wi And 
thus his Bneyeopedia, says Humboldt, surpasses, in the richness of ite 
contents, any other production of antiquity ; it is, as his ew SAF 
née minus tarium quam ipsa Natura: “as manifold as Nature ber 


It would be in vain to ask for success in an undertaking so manifestly 
premature, Without any physical science but Mathematics, and that 
far from complete, it was utterly impossible to construct even a 
visional synthesis of the physical world, Pliny was neither phil 4 
nor acute thinker, nor even aceurit 

J 
a 


dawn of moder r 
as a provisional scheme ions of physical Nature, 

Tt is needless to dil ‘shortcomings of Pliny a8 observer and 
thinker, He has been se' ised by Cuvier (Biogr. ata 
and by Humboldt, is ompared to that of Buffon 
also to that of Ham Be of these were original observers, 
and one at loast was a ker. Pliny was essentially compiler. 
Still, there are two qualit hi give it u very high place. 
Tho first is the vast mass 0 wervation and reflection which be 
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bas preserved 
both known to us 
through ¢ definite con- 


Tse 
synthesis 


‘of Pliny, who, ho says, “not only knew ail that could be known 
but had that gift of looking at things on n grand scale which 
of science, He inspires the render with » breadth of 


in 
(bk. fi 
t is reasonable to hold 


pPRESL i 
ny 


jeasurable, 
: speculat th tthe at treated 
to 2 on, the nature of the Supreme e 
‘of modern Pantheism, 55 ia 
is a fine sentence in his opening = on Man (bk. vii. $1 
ich Humboldt has taken aa the motto of his Cosmos—“ We shoul 
constantly losing sight of the power and majesty of Nature if we 
in studying it in detail without « conception of its unity.” But 
the finest thought in Pliny—an aphorism which may well stand 
last word of Ancient Sclence—is the immortal phrase : “ Deus 
Roma 


| 


Hy 


i jurare mortalem, et hoe ad aternam gloriam via. Hae 
tere ni” (God means— Man giving succour to man : this 
that leads to glory everlasting. It has been trodden by the 
Rome"). ‘The idea reminds us of Diderot and his fellow-Ency- 
whom Pliny, in rudimentary and empirical form, often 
‘although the encyclopwdia of Pliny, unlike that of Aristotle or 
i the me social, and historical facts of humanity, 
account of scientific precision at all. It is supremely 
fing to wee how near the great Fomine of the early Empire came 
ion of Humanity ae the dominant ideal of human life, at 
time when the appalling corruption of society around them was 
for the ruin ie the entire material and intellectual fabric in 
they felt #0 much just pride. [rp 2] 


i 


Fees 
fig i 


; Naturalis Historia, lib. xxxvii., ed, Sillig, 1851; French transl., 
transl. 1865. Humboldt: Cosmos, vol. ti. 3 ii. § 4. 
5 Hist, of Anc. Geo,, Si. re S71-443. Pos. 
Merivale : Romans under the Empire, vol. vii. ch. xi 





MILITARY CIVILISATION. 


HE Fifth Month commemorates the warriors and statesmen of Greece, 
Rome, and Carthage, the three Pace forms of Military Civilisa- 
tion. All three possessed that civic life and political organisation which 
distinguished the West from the East, and which (as the contrast between 
and Persia, between Magyar and Hindu, decisively proves) was 
entirely unconnected with primitive racial peculiarities. Ancient Europe 
was covered with innumerable petty States, all organised with a view to 
war, and each driven, not so much by ambition as by a desire for 
security, to acheme incessantly for the conquest of itsneighboura If this 
turmoil was ever to cease, and industrial civilisation to arise, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that some one of these States should once for all conquer 
and incorporate the rest. Such incorporation involved evils of its own, 
fore could only continue till the greater evils which it was to 
remedy had been overcome. The Roman Empire for the first time gave 
an example of widespread and long-continued Peace. It implanted in the 
peoples of the West the sentiment of a certain unity which hag never 
since been lost. It communicated to all of them the Greco-Roman cul- 
ture. It made a Universal Religion possible. When this threefold work 
had been sufficiently accomplished the temporary political unity came to 
an end naturally and for ever. 

Greece was inferior to her two rivals in the greater political and mili- 
tary quulities, and fell behind them in the mighty competition for the 

ious office of incorporating the progressive nations. Civic institutions 

¢ developed in great variety and intensity, but on o strictly limited 
scale. Her military history is a long record of unsurpassed courage, dis- 
cipline, and skill ; but, except in the instances to be mentioned presently, 
it is marked by pettiness of aim and nullity of result. Nevertheless in a 
survey of the continuous progress of Humanity, even in its political 
aspect, she necessarily divides our attention with Rome, to the almost 
entire exclusion of Carthage. Carthage was inferior to Rome alone in 
capacity for conquest and incorporation, and was destined, as far as we 
can see, to achieve that work if it had been possible for Hannibal to win 
in the mighty duel, But it was not possible. The qualifications of Rome 
wore decisively superior, and from the nature of the struggle the Cartha- 
nian civilisation was clean wiped out, leaving behind it no appreciable 
influence on the Western movement. Therefore its t statesmen and 
warriors must needs haye been omitted from the Calendar, even if their 
memory had not almost entirely perished. 

Greece, unlike Carthage, is, sociologically speaking, in the direct line 
of ancestry of the modern West. Her political and military achievements 
are not comparable to those of Rome, But there are two periods during 
which they possess a capital and permanent importance ; those of the 
repulse of Persia and the conquest of Persia, commemornted in the weeks 
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of Themistocles and Alexander. To the first we owe it that the intellec- 
tual movement was not strangled at its birth by a degenerate theocracy. 
To the second are due the spread of Greek culture over the Eastern por- 
tion of the ancient world, and the subsequent severance of Christianity 
into two distinct types—a severance which has continued down to our 
‘own day to be a fact of the first magnitude in European politics, 

The third and fourth weeks are allotted to the Aristocratic and 
Imperial of Roman civilisation ; the Regal or more Theocratic 
phase having been represented under the month Moses. The Revolu- 
thonary period, ppwittatandiog its brilliant personages, in such striking 


contrast with the mediocrity of the Aristocratic phase, naturally furnishes 
no iypes to the Calendar except Marius and the Gracchi, who stood on 
its 


reshold and were far from being pure destructives, [B88] 





(Muirary 


CESAR (Caius Julius Cesar), b. 100 (102%), d 44 BOL 


Rome solved the great political problem of the ancient world in the 
best practicable if not in the best conceivable way, To Cawsan it fell to 
it eras. stroke ee ie work. The rhc States of rere 
rope have all contribut jongh in different degrees, to politic 
gress; and therefore no one of them has the unique importance at 
glory that belongs to Rome. For the same reason, no modern stateeman. 
stands on a level with Cesar, He remains in Shakespeare's phrase “the 
foremost man of all this world.” It was the high fortune of Rome that, 
in the principal crisis of her history, she possessed a citizen so splendidly 
endowed in intellect, character, and heart. Free to an extmordinary 
degree from the prejudices belonging to his age and country, with pieré- 
ing and far-sweeping vision he saw as from some superior height the 
litical situation of his own time in its relation to the past and the 
ture of the ancient world. If Rome had till then carried out the work 
of conquest with considerable method and upon tho whole with steadi- 
ness, she had very inadequately satisfied the need for incorporation. Her 
oligarchical constitution, admirably adapted for the first task, could not 
ensily reconcile itself to the second. In its best days, and while Carthage 
and ee ate a nein tapos fort time ee 
pradently though grudgingly extended the privilege of citizenship to 
Fome of the subject Itallan States, But the great ‘mama -of'Ttallina bid 
only extorted it by rebellion during the boyhood of Cesar, and outside 
Italy the conquered nations were still on the footing of subject «llies, 
trampled upon and fleecod for the benefit of Rome, or rather of 
nobles and capitalists. If the great dominion was to be maintained in 
some tolerable degree of well-being for all its members, or ¢ven main- 
tained at all, it was absolutely necessary that the so-called Republican 
constitution, always oppressive for the provinces and now 4 
corrupt, should be Tioal by personal government, For a complete 
incorporation of the subject-peoples was not to be expected from the 
suffrages of a dominant People, to oven ‘the poorest of whom it would 
mean the cessation of highly-prized privileges and immunities ‘The 
provinces would from the earliest moment of their subjection have wel~ 
comed such a change. The time was more than ripe for it when the 
Roman world lay at the feet of Sulla, Sulla had all the ability, self 
reliance, prestige, and opportunity that were needed. But his moral 
nature was below the task. He had neither the insight nor the sym- 
pathy nor the noble ambition of Cmsar, and he preferred to re-establish 
the senatorial oligarchy. 

When Sulla erushed the Marian party Cwsar had just arrived at 
manhood. ‘Though of an old patrician house he had yét a family eon- 
nection with the democratic party, Marius having married his aunt, 
He himself had married a daughter of the democratic leader Cinna, and 
for refusing to divorce her he was proscribed by Sulla, but managed to 
keep in hiding till the storm was past, After the death of the great 
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of France, nor yet the admirable qualities of her 
made her throughout medieval and modern history 
European States. It is even more the result of her rapid and 
acceptance of Roman civilisation. This made her the heir of Rome. 
This enabled her long afterwards to Romanise Germany and ae in 
some di and as it were at second-hand, by tho arms of Charlemagne 
and Willan. 

Tt had been 


part, thought they would know how to deal with Pom 
Wraa ont ofthe way. In the nagotlatiana which prooeded 
Cesar showed @ moderation and fairness in striking contrast 


formal legality on their side, But when he was finally summons 
hand over his province and army to a nominee of the Senate on pain 


him, an 
shadowed. ie Adriatic, leaving the large veteran army 
in Spain, which was under his orders,’ to take care of itself, Thi 
Cesar proceeded as soon as he had secured Italy, bent on making sure 
of the West before doing anything else, When the Spanish legions were 
beaten, he lost no time in fol found the respite 
dard In 


gth, 
lene cr 
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whom he had loned and promoted. Their purblind spite was power- 
Joan to wrart the ineriiable wlan al What they did effectu- 
ally extinguish for more than a century was the possibility of amnesty, 
conciliation, and mutual confidence, Careless as usual of historical tru 
the great English poct has glorified the murderers of Cwsar. Dante, 
never forgetting the moral responsibility of art, has reserved the lowest 
circle of hell for Brutus, Cassius, and Judas Iscariot. 

It imports little to the tness of such a one as Cusur to add that 
in an age of oratory he stood in the first rank of orators ; that his his- 
torical writings are an unrivalled model of vigour, lucidity, and elegance ; 
that he had carried his scientific culture to a point very unusual among 
his countrymen ; and that his personal prowess and feats of endurance 
were the admiration of veteran soldiers. Women loved him, and he 
loved them. ao standard oe moralits S ikl - uous ‘not be ours. 
It was that of his time. Enjoying life thoroughly, he was temperate 
in all things. To no man has been given to Gone more rea! 

per fection of human nature—complete, evenly balanced, and seli- 
control 


‘There is an admirable bust of him in the British Museum, 
{ea 3B) 
Cosur: Commenteries. Suctonius and Plutarch : Coser, Cicero: in_num- 
Derless places. Mommsen : Hist. of Rome, vol. iv. | Merivale : Full 
ic, and Htatry ofthe Remane under the Bmptee, vols 
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MILTIADES, b, abt. 540, 4. 489 Bo. 


of Mitrapes ere the first ms Meine of laa West, 

ts spent c milit civilisation 

the theocracies of Conteal Asia. 

a noble Athenian, of the race of the Homeric heroes, had 

governor of a Greek colony in Thrace, in the Scythian expedi- 

‘ius ; and his conspiracy to induce the Greek fendatories to 

‘idge over the Danube showed how dangerous to the Great: 
become, When Darius resolved to crash the risin, 


rie asa ruler had seen war on a great scale and 
strength of Asia, Miltiades, retreating to Athens 
waa named general seis ise grok eee aa 
mistocles himself, the soul of the audacious defiance 
braved the mighty Empire of Persia, To his por- 
and consummate strategy were due the plan of the 
of Marathon, and the repulse of the invaders from 
i in the new expedition which he 
4 condemned ; und, dying of his 
of popular favour, 

i men of republican Greece. 
in importance to Salamis, 


lly armed Athenians took part in it, and 
But the battle tested the picieet yen both 


Q 


Be 


important parts 
ial d on the field, and the monumental mound 
still be seen. Seven centuries afterwards they 
on the spot; the day was still kopt as » 


a He 


Le 
j; and men heard at night the battle-field ear he 
iP. a. 
|. Rawlinzon’s Trans. iti, 480 (Notes and App.). 
and Cimon, As to the “sublime day” of Mara- 
irable leadership" of Miltindes, see Phil. Hos, v. 
iii, 230-232, 


LEONIDAS, d. 480 3c. 


Sparta was the most purely mili state of antiquity. All public 
even pri life ott athe disciplined os the sole end of 

u duties and affections were almost obliterated by the ex- 
Zenied proponderance of the State. All citizens fit for war lived 





170 LEONIDAS : ARISTIDES [Murase 


permanently in barracks, and fed at a common mess, the austere simpli- 
city of which has become proverbial. There was daily and laborious 
drill even for the middle-aged men. No full citizen ever demeaned 
himself to industry of any kind. ‘This he left to his serfs called Helots, 
In un ageand environment all astir with revolutionary growth, Sparta 
was the representative of steady, wn ing conservatism. Her govern- 
ment, although virtually an oligarchy, still remained in form a 
of the old Homeric Art, science, and philosophy found no more 
encouragement than they did in early Rome. In fact, ax fir ax 
Rept preter my Spartans oe more ote Vee lero 
it of conquest und incorporation they proved ss incapable as any 
Greek State. Henos Comte calls them b3 Romains avortés.” 

At the time of the Persian invasions the other Greek States looked 
to Sparta to lead the resistance, a duty which she dis in such 
4 dilatory, unintelligent, and selfish fashion, that the chief honour and 
advantage of the vi remained with democratié Athens, She wax too 
late for thon, She had little to do with Salamis, At Plata she 
bore her share and no more. It is characteristic that the one episode of the 
struggle which was peculiarly her own, and where she woot fayette 
glory, was a defeat. The enormous host of Xerxes met with no - 
tion till it reached the narrow pass of Thermopylw. There it its 


ws blocked by the confederate Greeks commanded by bari: 
of Sparta. For two days the assaults of the Persians were hurl 

with heavy slaughter by the better-disciplined and better-armed Greeks ; 
but on the third the betrayal of » path over the mountains exposed the 
defenders to be taken in the rear. Finding that he was about to be 
surrounded, Leonidas dismissed all his army, except his own contingest 
of three hundred i planed whose national discipline required them to 


die at their post. However briefly this story be told, it would be 
not to record that the Thespian contingent remained with then ead 
shared their fate. When the last battle begun the devoted band 

into the thick of the encmy inflicting prodigious slaughter. Leoni 
fell, and round his body the combat long raged. ‘There two brothers of 
Xerxes fell fighting gallantly. While their arma lasted the Greeks Kept 
their swarming enemies at bay. At last, their spears being broken, 
retired to a hillock and eat down round the body of their 

to « shower of missiles. There they perished to a man, defen 

selves to. the last against all who approached, with hands, and 
teeth. Six centuries later the names of the three hundred could still 
be read on a column at Sparta. A monument on the ficld bore the 
simple inscription ; “Stranger, tell the Lacedwmonians that we lie here 
in obedience to their orders.” [ee B) 


Herodotus: vii. pp. 204-224. Grote: Hix, of Greece, vol. v. ch. xl Curtins: 
Hist, of Greece, bk. iil, ch. 1. Pos, Pot. iii, 282, 


ARISTIDES, d. abt. 468 B.c. 


‘Though democratic tendencies steadily grew at Athens, she was at 
no time without her conservative party, At the time of the Persian war 
it was still strong, and its leader was Anistipes, surnamed “The Just.” 








72 CIMON : XENOPHON (Minrrany 


ypular, being affable miunificent both depos! 
For in Athens, where political and equality 
than in any other country ancient or modern, the 
‘possessors of wealth found it advisable to use it in a porte ae 
B88, 
Platareh and Cornelius Nepon: Cimon. Grote: Uist. nf Greece, ch. ally. 
¥. 


XENOPHON, b. abt. 444, d. abt, 354 Bc. 


Xzsornow was a pupil and friend of Socrates, who saved his life at 
the rout of Delium, by carrying him on his back from the field more 
than a mile, His nocount of the life and teaching of his revered master 
is the most valuable and trustworthy that we possess (Memorabilia). 
‘He was the editor and continuator of Thucydides ; and his miscellaneous 
writings, of which many remain to ue, throw great light on the history 
and manners of his time, They show that he was not a man of first-rate 
intellectual or even literary power ; but their style is simple and pleas- 
ing, and they leave a very favourablo impression of his character. | We 
are concerned with him here not as a writer but as a man of action. 
‘Threo years after the taking of Athens by the Lacedamonians, Cyrus 
the Younger, a prince of remarkable capacity, who had formed the 
design of employing Greek soldiers and functionaries, and to some extent 
Greek methods, in the government of Asia, marched up from his raged 
on the sea-coast to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes, taking with 
10,000 Greek adventurers, Be them oe When Cyrus fell 
at the battle of Cunaxa, near Babylon, Xenophon had a 8 eben share 
in conducting the famous Retreat of the Ten Thousand throt i 
never before traversed by Greeks to the coust of the Buxine (ne. 400). 
His narrative of this wonderful march first revealed to Greece the inter~ 
nal rottenness of the Persian Empire, and led to other attacks upon it, 
culminating seventy years later in the decisive expedition of Alexander. 
Xenophon was a conservative and a disciplinarian. The democratic 
constitution of Athens wos distasteful to him, and he probably could 
not forgive his fellow-citizens for the exccution of Socrates (we. 309), 
Spartan institutions and manners he warmly admired ; and having taken 
service under Agesilaus for a new expedition to Asia, he fought under 
him on i er march ae = fet oer at — 
(n.c. 394). For this they natur: od # docree of exil inst hi 
Pe the rest of his life ae vA ayiicecpansie How sa conduct, 
would have boon judged by Romans we see by the legend of Coriolanua, 
But it was common in Greece, und was gencrally actuated motives 
much less respectable than those of Xenophon. £83] 


Xenophon; Anaterie of Cyrus. Diogenes Laertius : ii75, 6, Grote: Mist. 
ay Greece, ch. ce ee ‘ 





} PHOCION : EPAMINONDAS 
PHOOCION, ». 402, d. 317 Ba 


it was but one manifestation of the pure morality and 
opposed the expeditions ‘sfvocted by ‘Denenthone, ti 
o itions by jes, that 
‘than ce Rao his appointment to command Sis, 
he would do his best, and that his uprightness an 
won the respect of enemies as well as allies 
to the anti-Macedonian policy of Demosthenes is 
the of Greek democracy. It is not, 
oy any author, ancient or modern, that he took 
of patriotism or in a jealous factions spirit. He 
jis mind that there was not in Athens the political virtue, 
ity for self-sucrifice that were indispenmble if 
T do not say with success, but even 
of defeat would certainly not have 
had been Romans, he would have 
ditch. Old age only deepened his 


ed of the hopeloss rebellion into which 
on the death of Alexander, 


is son was an injunction to bear no ill- 
‘As an oratce, Phocion wes the et 
is speeches were 
his wndience. Many of his 
k (ea 2] 


‘Plutarch and Cornelins har Phocion. Grote: Sobmeg Mf Greece, ch. 
Texxviii.-rei., xev., xevi. Curtius: History of Greece, bk. vil. ch. ly, 


EPAMINONDAS, b. abt. 418, d. 362 Be. 


The of Athens (&.c. 404), which ended the long Peloponnesian 
war, left without a rival in Greece, Her domineering and 
‘treacherous conduct soon produced disaffection even among her old 
allies, At the chiof city of Bootia, the famous puir of friends, 
Erawrxoxpas i tye sudden rising, overthrew the philo- 
Spartan oligarchy (nc. 379). Hitherto Thebes had not been a State 











eae Previa tie 


arate. 
. He did not sit at home at ease and lea 
i did later on. As soldier 


Rees 
fe 


ar 
z 
i 


restrained the a with 
led by tl For, 
seeker of favour from unworthy sources, he did not speak with 
it favour, but had sufficient sense of dignity to contru- 
‘on oceasion, even braving their displeasure ; so that in 
‘democracy, but in reality a government by the most eminent, 
his death the leading statesmen were more on » level, 
‘ition for pre-eminence took to courting the 
‘that object even important state-interests " 
Pate tego he tas parvo eth 
a 1 of establishi 
mn, He the first A wie Cape ae Ey orpar Tt met 
‘no encouragement ; but Pericles, no dou! tan extension 
-Athenii jire would realise the xame ei a different way. 
‘entered on the Peloponnesian war, which was to end twenty-five 
irs after his death in the ruin of Athens, with cheerful confidence. The 
heral oration over those who ae a Ee eee ae him 
ves a and noble picture of jenian civilisation 
IES tata dr ar bt iain wik aa icippaea ballon 
to Athens and to Greece. [ea B] 
Thnepdides: i. and fi. Plutarch : Pericles. Diodorus : xii. Grote : History 
Greece, ch, xWxlix, Curtius: History of Grevce, bk, iil, iv. 
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ye 


PHILIP, b. 382, d. 336 BC 


eee perpery weal telericny che dele tat wueadty canta 
eaitervery iain rely. but steadily ubjugates 
fe sebboan of kindred Rat logs Pele es oe eae 
Anal wih he Tran, a Re wih the Gt” Her 
Haggis Aten rich bes inediatly ater tho Prin 
Fact walike the rivalry betwoon Rome and Carthyge. On the 
—- M 





Crvmasatiox] POLYBIUS : ALEXANDER 


Pepe rae ake S06 date, 122 Bo. 


the father of Potrurvs, became General of 
¢ death of Philopomen, at whose obsequies 


military and diplomatic funetions. The condit 
eating eu than at any period of her past history, 
eaaet Rome si ps Le facedon, she (ie torn dy tee 
erated into more igang. n 
into barbarism. In the final straggle 
at wisely ndvised the League to 


hea worthy me Aimilianus, Filled with respect and admira- 
gualities and carver of Rome, and judging them with a largo 
lie insight not at that time to be exe among the Romans 
he conceived the design of writing his great historical work 
ee and causes of the Roman supremacy. The fragmenta 
ere are 1 aes are among : ro aed — a 
a jer Theoeracy history was merely biographi in the 
atmosphere of Greece it improved by assuming a collective char- 
eat On the other hand, it lost by es a ai narrative, without 
“peugeot and therefore less franght with moral significance 
ied the bi hy which it supers oman thinkers, trained in 
arena of pul 4 lye gave Lape re we all, a decided if empirical 
epee Si true filiation of events affectis eee oe 
mn i two ete is poe i hy, eee 
Bae le was the last organ of Greek socio! ut his qui ie 
under the geriiandy of Rome, with which he nol 
if, and from one he acquired the universality ae 
hi his distinguishing featuro” (Pos, Pol. iii. 335). Returning to Greece, 
after seventeen years of exile, 2 hare strove to prevent his countrymen 
from rushing into their last mad struggle with Frome: and after their 
final subjugation his influence at Rome was used to alleviate the terms 
upon them. The settlement and orgunisation of the new pro- 
vince was indeed eee to him, and in carrying it out he 
earned the warm tude of his countrymen. fe 8.B) 
Many statements about himself scattered through his History. ‘Thirlwall : 
list, of Greece, ch. ixvi. Thne: Hist. of Rome, bh. ¥. oh. iti iv. 


ALEXANDER, b. 356, d. 323 B.c. 


the Macoiénian era Greece, 20 far from, doing anything 

ting the ancient world, had utterly failed in the 

iminary of unifying herself. “Nay, she hud become moro 

and more incapable of it; for if it had ever been possible it was at the 
moment of the repulse of Xerxes After Epaminondas, every Greck 
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i 
“ 


Reg 
fe 


ans were 
bably did not from Greek more 
Bon Ties SH casos sal atatoeg sey 
Homeric age. In short, they were just backward G: 
eyes of their vain und arrogant kinsmen they were foreigners speaki 
an outlandish j and therefore to be classed with Persians 
‘Thracians, as outside the pale of civilisation. But they only 
access to the sea, from which they had been at first cut off by a 
fringe of Greek settlements, to make a oe rise in civilisation 
they had two qualifications for empire which no Greek State 
incontestable superiority in strength and stable 
dropped ls potty concopaes of seonale, thay Cight io sla 
cir petty conception of nationali ight have 

dawn Tio a contelerecg’ water the Inadabchin at, Masada anit 
Mac have escaped the more alien domination of Rome, 

ie week of Alexander includes Philip, his great precursor, and 
Ptolemy, his principal successor ; Greeks who aimed at confederation, 
such a8 Pericles and Demosthenes, and Greeks who wisely acquiesced in 
i ration from a ger ei Philopeemen and Polybius, 

@ biographies of PI and Demosthenes describe the rise of the 
M ian power, ALEXANDER 111, was educated i 
m ec Sui 
the 


qn 


Bonaparte, The 

spent in almost continuous 

ipa Traversing Asia Minor, Phonicia, and 
Eas thence back into Mesopotamia, and so 


Pass, himself marching th ig that 
river near Attock, he Suahed throtigh the Punjaub to the Sutlej, with — 
the intention of conquering India, ‘t hia soldiers refused to follow 
him further, so, unwillingly retracing his steps, he passed down the Indus 
to its mouth and thence through Beluchistan and Persia to Bal 

‘There he died, at the age of 32, from a fever brought on by excessive | 
drinking, to which, like kie father, he was addicted, 
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‘The stupendous achievements of Alexander, their far-reaching political 

i ing the world as they did for many centuries Siar bd 
their yet more important result, the wide diffusion of Greek 
science, and p! , make it impossible to deny him the title of 
Great,” which the common consent of mankind has added to his 
ive him any lower position in the Calendar than Comte 
fim. Yot it must be confessed that in his character and 
is too much that reminds us of arte. There is the 
ing egotism, the same insatiate thirst for what the 
;* the same appetite for adulation, the same brutal 

human beings whether friends or foes. There are 

also the fren bursts of passion which Bonaparte only simulated, 
as 1e80 Vices were growing upon him with appalling rapidity, it 

tod for ethers that his carver closed soveaty. “But 


from the level of Bonaparte by the fact that his 

overthrow of Persia, was indis; ible for the due 

ient civilisation. Anterior at all events, 

Menised ; and the danger in after ages from the 

ur and from Zenghis, must make us hesitate to 

ee to bridle the barbarous Turanians of Central Asia. 
ion 


Tndia, like the march to Moscow, was prompted by 


plating, and would doubtless have effected, the 
and of Italy, where Rome had just entered on tho 
is would have been an unmixed evil His vast 
ed up by his generals into several kingdoms, the chief 
Syria, and Egypt, remained under Macedonian 

till their subjugation by Rome. (E.8. B] 
1 Anabaris of Alexander. iutas Curtius: History of Alexander, 
: rein Grote itary af drome. vol. ern xel.-xev, 


BRUTUS (Lucius Junius Brutus), d. abt, 509 8.0 


ad hae payed oeading part 
we played a "9 
Setaietly pak’ piscetoont oe 
5 Sh ve no ca of sii 
‘one the less proper! 
manners—a type all the 
‘unconscious poetry. 
Teflecion of the 
the model after which the 
: of the sat 
combining priestly an 
ible Frere (Plebei 
ore 


iv 
ime 


t 


i 
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184 BRUTUS : CAMILLUS (Murrrarr 


principles of Birth and Divine Right, though stunted, are still at this 
stage preponderant, But warlike manners tend to undermine 
principles, and to substitute for them the qualification of Capacity and 
the institution of Election. The first step in this direction is when 
ty ix superseded (actually, ax at Rome and Athens, or virtually, as 
at Sparta) by an Oligurchy of the Noble caste. Piet Sharyn! 
King na the Proud made himself odious to both Patrici 
Plebeians by his tyranny. At last, an outrage committed by his son 
Sextus on the noble matron Lucretia, followed by her suicide, produced 
an outburst headed by Brutus, a Patrician, who swore to her 
death, Tho Turquins were expelled, and Brutus was elected I. 
Having detected his sons in beni for restoring the royal family, 
he sentenced them to death, and himself looked on while they were 
scouryed and beheaded before his tribunal : his countenance, sys Li 
betraying the angnish of the father, though he inflexibly discharged 
office of the magistrate, In a battle shortly afterwards, Brutus met a 
son of Tarquin in single combat, and both were slain, In this famous 
legend the two leading obligations of Roman morality, duty to family 
and duty to country, are exhibited in conflict, and the subordination of 
the former to the latter is firmly marked. ‘The greatest of Roman poet 
though, as usual, striking a note of modern feeling, looks at the deed 
Brutus with the eyes of a Roman. St. Augnatin, as might be expected, 


has no sympathy with the heathen patriot, {Ba B) 


Livy: 4. 69,60; 111-7, Plutarch: Pudblicola, Virgil: Afneid, vi. $17. St, 
‘Augustin: ’ de Civ. Dei, sii, 16, Cicero: we Rep. ii. 95, Arnold 
Hist, of Rome, vol. |, ch. vii. 


CAMILLUS (Marcus Furius Camillus), b. abt. 445, d. 365 BC. 


The tendency of military manners to supersede the principles of 
Birth and Divine Right by those of Merit and Election could not stop 
short at the abolition of Royalty in favour of Aristocracy. ‘The Plebeians, 
being a part of the armed host, did not remain contented with the mere 
suffrage. They claimed eligibility to office, and Rome was torn 
by an agitation for the abolition of Patrician privileges. Never! 
the Togends proudly tell how, in the face of danger irom without, both 
castes gonerally suspended their quarrels, and vied with one another in 
4 generous devotion to their common country, The Patricians to somo 
extent justified their monopoly of office by the skill, courage, and tenacity 
which the Senate exhibited, no less in its policy towards neigh! s 
states than in its resistance to Plebeinn demands, ‘The final victory 
the Plebeians in .c, 367, when one consulship was secured to them by 
the Licinian Law, was at once a consequence of the progress of military 
manners and a cause of the widely extended watlike activity which 
immediately followed. Camrivs, who lived during the latter period of 
the struggle between the orders, is one of the most characteristic types 
of the aristocracy. His conquest of Veii after a ten years siege marks 
decisively the decline of the Etruscan power, which at one time had 
threatened to crush the Latin-speaking peoples By this and other 





Crviuatiox) CAMILLUS : CINCINNATUS 


achievements he attained « more commanding position than any Roman 
Vefore him. But, as he was a resolute champion of Patrician privileges, 
now tottering to their fall, he was driven into exile, praying, it is said, 
that his teful country might soon need his services. The next 
year (2.c, 390) a roving band of Gauls defeated the Romans ut the battle 
Sf the Allia, burnt Rome, and besieged the Capitol. But when the 
beleaguered fortress was at the last extremity, Camillus appeared at the 
head of an army of Roman fugitives and other Latina, and in a great 
battle cut the Gauls to pieces. ‘This part of the story is not entitled to 
eredit. But that the Gauls disuppeared as suddenly as they had come, 
and that Rome rose from her ashes with her power unimpuired, ix 
evident. Whatever was the real share of Camillus in these events, he 
Fibeians,acring tothe logend headed by thelr trbunex roped 
35 ig to the legen their tribunes, a 

figration from the ruins of Rome to tho vacant city of Vek But 
Camillus and the Patricians resisted so shameful and impious a desertion 
of the consecrated spot; and their healthy and far-sighted conservatism 
prevailed. During the remaining years of his life Camillus 

wi ited influence, which he increased many other 

nts. As the trusted leader of the Patricians, he 

Fong and obstinately opposed the bill of Licinius, But when further 
Tesistance seemed likely to result in civil war, he wisely and patriotically 


prevailed on his order to accept a compromise which only veiled their 
surrender. The last act of Camillus thus connects his name 
‘with a decisive moment in the history of Rome. {B. 8 B) 
Livy: v. vi. Plutarch: Camillus. Arnold: Hist. of Rome, ch. xviil. 
xix, xxiv.-xxvi. 


CINCINNATUS (Lucius Quinctius Cincinnatus), b. abt. 519, 
d. after 439 B.C. 


‘The life of Ciscisyarvs covers the first half of the period between the 
abolition of Royalty and the Licinian Law, as that of Camillus covers 
the latter half He was appointed Dictator nc, 458, when news had 

a come that the Consul and his army were surrounded and in 
danger of destruction. The deputation sent by the Senate to fetch the 


‘of the Patrician ascendancy, Ail Patricians are essentially equal 

they are rich or poor. Extraordinary emergencies make it neces- 

to soloct leaders for their merit, but even then only 

the Patrician order and for » short time, which a Patrician well 

‘rained in oligarehic principles will make shorter if he can. The contempt 

0 antiquity for manual labour is at Rome nbiees to one excep- 

Sell anes own land with one's own hands i no dishonour (Cicero, 

16). Cincinnatus waz.an obstinate defender of Patrician privilege, 

‘dull at the age of 50 was again appointed Dictator in order to shed the 
‘Mood of the popular leader Spurius Malina, 1B 8 B] 

Livy, Hii. 26, iv. 13. Arnold > Mistory af Nome, ch, xi, xvi. 
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return, the story, which in this particular at least is_pro- 
ro Yhne, i ii, 80; Mommuen, ii. oh he waa put to death 
we cannot doubt the powerful effect 
of devoted patriotism and strict 
{28.38) 
Val. Max: i 1, ix. 2 Livy: pit. xviii. 
af Rome, ch, xl. The noble Ode Horace, iii. 5, 


untra 


HANNIBAL, b. 247, d. 183-181 B.c, 


If the ancient world was to be incorporated, it was necessary that one 
State should conquer all the rest. As soon, therefore, as the growing 
Empires of Rome and Uckeo: Wome into contact an internecine conflict 
was inevitable. Hamilcar, whose grand character and brilliant military 

a oe saved his country from defeat in the first Punic War, 
of creating « Carthaginian Empire in Spain, from which 

miietkeds He took with him his son Hasxreat, 

geen Fis ad already bond oy "ak oath conser tg Be 

srs thn Homans Hanilear carried out the first of his 

ta with consummate skill ; and when, 17 years afterwards, his son guc- 
ceeded to the command in Spain everything was ready for the decisive 


218 ap , Hannibal executed his wonderful march over the 


ails to 
Carthage 

ng are Ttaly ae B.C), where ¢ wae = though 

meeting with occasional checks, he had never suffered a dei He was 
now 45, und had not scen his native land since he kad sailed with his 
father to 1 The decisive victory of Scipio at Zama (202 n,c.) 
from the se thal utation of the great Carthaginian, 

Her last hope of success had 


a patrotiom, Hannibal now 
mun terms, however hard, ane 
tform a passionate orator 

Tit ailed for further resistance. “Though ‘Carthage had to accept the 

position of a dependent State, Hannibal patiently worked at reforming 
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her constitution and repairing her losses, in order to bo aarp ent 
Sepereants that might arise, Chased from his country Ey Be 
@, he fled to her now enemy Antiochus of Syri sot hin 
to employ his resources in enabling Carthage to renew 
advice was not accepted ; and, on se ates defeat of the king, 
hunted by the Roman envoys from one kingdom to another, till Se 
iring of escape, he terminated his life by poison in 
one career of as great citizen and warrior is to be 
protest against the esi Paar work undertaken by 
attempt to secure the tion of that work for Ci 


unfortunate, though inevitable, that their repective qualifications forthe 
task could only be tested by a struggle which annihilated one ei 

and seriously injured the other. Threo statues of Hannibal were 

ing in Rome in the time of Pliny. (ea B] 


ivy: xxlarxix. | Comelins Neposs Hennitol. | Pelybiuas il. wii wi. 
ix. xiv, xv. Appian: Marcellus, Fabius. Arnold : 
Hist. of Rome, che sli.-aivil, Mommeun Hist. of Rams, Bk i 


PAULLUS Sey Aimilius Paullus Macedonious), 
‘b, 230, d. 160 Bo. 


After the subjugation of Carthage, Macedonia was the onl 
State of i of bp Ase 


noble life when Carthage triumphed" on the day of Cann, 
mad law of the great Scipio, Ho was an aristocrat of a type mies becoming 
proud of hi his ancient lineage, Sisianing pups ara soldier, 
a Sree tt disciplinarian, and unsoiled by the bribes and in which 
Treat Boecan penerils vere hegianing to indie neal praises eee 
y bought their way to ollice. Elected Consul for 168 8.¢., he speedily 
finished the Macedonian war by the decisive victory of 
(es B] 


Livy : x]. 25-28, xliv. 17, xlv. 41, Plutarch: Afmilivs Powllex Thee 
Hist, of Rome, Wk. ¥. ch. tik. 


MARIUS (Caius Marius), b, 157, d. 86 B.C. 


After erie oe sa rake Sees bein ea The 
istracies, ‘open to all, were practically monopoli: a of 
Leg Tein housed stele loner to get offices and their ones to 
eapianie The gradual extension of citizenship to the Italians was 
nded. Dominion grew, but not real strength. Military disasters 
disgraces thickened, Generals were corrupt and incompetent 
soldiers undisciplined and demorulised. Manivs, who was to 
some at least of these evils, was a native of the Volscian district of 
Arpinam, which had received Roman citizenship only 31 years before 
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in rustio work, At 23 he was 


Ful 


i 
ES 


Alstinguish 4s hy 

young nobles jing over his head. 
the revolution of the Grucehi. Perhaps he was on 
service. But oes ene the fall of C. Gracchus we find 
ibune preparing The reactionary terror was still fresh, 
to intimidate him. But Marius, calling his 
ite-house, told him to carry one of the Consuls 
the Senate gave way. He wus then 38 He did not 
1 was 50, and then only after a stormy 


pate 
it 


Ht 
i 


the 


tha The right man was at last 

‘A hardy innovator, he trampled on the antiquated 

‘only citizens who had some property. Owing to the 

the nobles, Rome now swarmed with a z0 

from these Marius took his recruits. Thus did he lay the 
of the New Roman Army, the finest the world has seen, 
‘ancient civilisation for another five hundred years—the army 
of Trajan and Aurelian. It was not too soon. 

lways over! “ing the northern horizon, was about 

decaying Republic was in no condition to abide the 


FF 
t 


turning buck uy 
Marius, ne ag fe 
in succession, 


X 
i 


i 
an 


[ 


i 


was ready for it- The Teutoni were annihilated 
BO. the Cimbri near Verona in 101. The 
luring the sixteen remaining years of his life was 
Dut not glorious. ‘The unprecedented continuity of his consul- 
had been a virtual effacement of the Senate. But as « politician, 
and aspiring, he had neither genius nor decision, and so 
‘tunity of burying the senatorial government, 

Italians, and anticipating the work of Cmsur. The 

their champion in Sulla, an extraordinary man, the master 
erery point. Chased by the mob from Rome, Sulla 
returned at be head of an army, and Marius bad to fly for his 
his rival had gone to Asia to fight Mithridates, the old 

his violent temper soured by failure, and at the head 

of the democratic wreaked 4 sanguinary vengeance on his enemies. 
Tn the rites tercibia conse’ be was cured cif by disease in 


a 
i 
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the TIst of his “happiest of Romans,” says the ancient: 
‘happiead of mankind, had Be eisionk soul but taken i pal cord 
ie moment when he stepped down from the ee chariot 
after his Teutonic victory.” (Bs B] 


Sallust : Jugurtha. Plutarch: Marius. Appian: Civil Wars, i. Mominsen: 
Hit. of Rone, We Ww, Vue: Hi. of Rowe, bk wk ch wih xvi Poe 


THE GRACOHI. 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracehue, b. 169, d. 133 Be. 
Caius Sempronius Gracchus, b. 160, d. 121 8.0. 


The Roman nobles not only bought out the peasant 
prie bance if minal as \ehantacat all 


ground tenanted by slave herdsmen. To Truxrres Gnaccwts thix 
seemed to be the sole root of the political decay which became every 
waa visible aie a last Bi ticack shy had bee Be 
ison t Scipio, chivalrous, sympathetic, 
ardent, he got himself elected ‘ribune, end, routing the popolar entha- 
sissm, carried a new agrarian law compa his fellow-nobles to 
the greater part of the public domain which they occupied, and dividi 
it in inalienable heritable leaseholds among the landless proletaries. 
Thus began the Roman Revolution (133 2.c,), which was only closed 
by the Empire, The Senate bent for the moment to the storm, but. 
before the year was out got up a street riot and lynched the young 
reformer. 


Nine yeurs later stood forward his younger brother Carus, 
enthusiastic, but a far abler man and of sterner mould. He ie! 
up his mind that the first step to any reform was to strike straight at 
the Senate. Getting himself elected ‘Tribune for two successive years, 
he carried in the popular Assembly a connected series of statesmanlike 
measures, which crippled the oligarchy und made Caius for the time 
virtual Emperor in ight * but the power of the sword. There, how 
ever, was the weak ‘he moment came when popular support 
cooled. ‘The heir of Scipio, the forerunner of Cxsar, he called on the 
Roman Democracy to extend citizenship to the Taliana Bot the 
Democracy had not yet been educated to that point, Caius, failing to 
secure a third re-election, had no armed force to fall back on, and fell 
victim, like his brother, to reactionary violence, The memory of this 
noble pair, vilified by Cicero and other oligarchical writers, shines bri; 
to after ages. fe 8. B 


Plutarch : Grucchi. Appian: Cleil Wors, i. Thne: Hist, of Rome, bk. vi. 
ch, ii.-vi, Mommeen ; Hist. of Rome, bk. iv. ch, I. Long: Decline 
of Roman Republic, ch. x.-xix, 
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insult to the constitution. The memorable scene, in which 

the people rise from the Assembly convoked to try him, and 

procession to the Capital to think the ods for tis serviene ta 

shows that his ascendancy over them was still unbounded. 

choosing to expose his dignity to such collisions, he retired next 

his country seat at Liternum, where he spent the two or three remaining 

pes his life, If Scipio was not the most characteristic type 
Aristocracy, to which he erig. eu by birth, he was 

question its noblest’ product in its best days. He,left a da 

was the mother of the Gracchi. 


Livy: xxil.xexvili. Polybiua: x-xxiv. the: 
‘eh. vili., bk. vi. ch. x¥i, 


AUGUSTUS (at jirst Caius Octavius, afterwards Caius Julius Comar 
Octavianus Auguetus), b. 63 BC, d 14 AD. 


Cwear kept his sister's grandson, Ocravivs, much in his company 

luring tha; last years of bis’ life, carefully. ettpecintended /kis Frain 

and in his will adopted him. Though barely 20 when his 

murdered, the young man stocred his course with consumi 

well us courage. ee at first with the Senate 

he compelled that bold and able soldier, who thought to 

Dictator’s shoes, to treat with hina on equal terms. n, j 

Triumvirate with Antony and Lepidus, he reduced the Senate 

enee, and crushed its champions, Brutus and Cassius, at the Df 

Philippi. Lepidus was soon thrust aside, and for five years the 

fle was divided, Octavianus governing the West and Antony 

By oh great sea-fight of Actium (31 u.c.), the former became 
le ruler. 

Angustus is reckoned as the first “Emperor,” though, either 
the fate of Caesar or from deficiency of creative genius, he did not 
mually establish a monarchical constitution. He prefer 
virtue of the consular, proconsular, censorial, tribunitian, and 
powers, which he gradually accumulated in his own person 
popular votes; but magistrates with the old names continued 
elected and to exercise some shadow of their old functions, 
which as Censor he had carefully purged, he troated 
respect, affecting to be guided by its advice. He accepted 
“ August," but his manner of life was that of an ordinary citizen 
none of the outward signs of reyalty. His concentrated powers be 
accepted from the Assembly five times for periods of ten years, 
keeping up the fiction that it was a temporary expedient, and that 


fhe 


Hy 


5 
HI 


was anxious for the etien constitution to resume its ordinary work- 
a 


ing. But the mass of the people had got the government they had 
desired. The more sensible and patriotic of the upper clabaeat 6 
any attempt to disturb it. ‘The provincials welcomed it with an inex- 
pressible sense of relief from the miseries of oligarchie 

certain number of the nobility kept up a rancorous hatred of the new 
role, and, while openly fawning on their master, brooded over schemes 
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Ce careful attention to the 


ages 
iva 
umanity lost by esa 
before he had organised the Empire can never be calculated ; but it 
was a remarkable piece of good fortune that the groat Dictator should 
Tuave left an heir who stands so high among statesmen for strength and 
a [B&B] 
Suetonius: Augustus. Dion Cassiue= xlv.-lvi. Merivale : History 
Romons under the Kmypire, vols iii. iv. 


MACENAS (Caius Cilnius Meenas), b. bet. 73 and 63, d. 8 Be. 


An friend of Augustus, M.scrxas became his trusted minister, 
and, never aspiring to the senatorial rank or any of the regular 
Mingistracies, several times acted as his vicegerent when the Emperor was 
absent from Italy. In the last years of his life their friendship cooled. 

was 4 generous and discriminating patron of men of letters. 
| 

Cassins: xivili.-lv. Suetonius: Augustue, Horace: Sut. i, vi, ix., 

2 History of the Romans under the 


VESPASIAN (Titus Flavius Subinus Vespasianus), b. 9, d, 79 AD. 


The death of Nero, the last Emperor of the blood of Augustus, in 68 
A.D,, led to a short but bloody struggle for the throne between aspirants 
by different armies, Galba (6th Emperor) perished in January 
695 }in April; Vitellins (Sth Emperor) in December. 
(oh ror}, the final victor, was now 60 years old, and 
y n to the eos pets by long and distinguished military service 
parts of the wor He was not « man of dazzling genius, But 
ye was firm, honest, and patriotic; hurnane, though capable of severity 
+ and penetrated a ates of duty. Though 
passed in camps, he devoted his reign principally to 
; the finances of the aa The cruelties of Nero were per= 
B ‘beard of outside the small class who suffered from them ; 
prodigality and exaction had caused widespread distros and 

N 
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crippled the Government, Upon this had followed the waste and destruc- 
tion of the civil war, In ancient and mediseval times, when manufacture 
and commerce were so little developed, the limits of bearable taxation 
were soon reachod. The economic Le was t the most 


oper who bas of the sta Fe 
The taint of patrician 
transmitted in blue 


a little to 
business, When the cm cee he aly rr seat raise him 
to his feet. “An Emperor,” “should die standing.” 


Suctouius: Vespasian. Tacitus: Histories, tiv, Dion Cassius: 
Merivale : History of the Romans under the Empire, ch. Wilt. 


TITUS (Titus Flavius Sabinus Veepasianus), b. 40, d. 81 AD. 


From almost the beginning of his reign, Vs associated his 
son with himself as joint-Emperor. Tirvs (10th as was & es 


soldier, his principal achievement being the ure: of Jorural lem (70 AD.). 
On his pots Lar power he eclestnty declared that he would shed 
Reed ata emg ee prar eterna eel seis: The 
Romans called him “The Delight of the Human Race.’ a short 
reign of two years he died at the age of 40. ar: ry B) 


Suetonius: Titus Tacitus: Mistories, i-v. Dion Cassius: levi. Meri- 
vale: History of the Romana under the Smpire, ch, lix.-1x. 


HADRIAN (Publius #lius Hadrianus), b, 76, d. 138 4D. 


Hapriax (14th sacpate) was 4 Spaniard and a cousin and ward 


of Trajan, under whom he served with distinguished valour and abil 
in the Dacian and Parthian wars, living also in closest eee yh 
him. His remarkable ea aeeTs vara Ra 4 
government of Pannonia. en illness com) jan to quit 
army of the Kast, he left Hadrian in eset ‘That Yo baa cared 

him out for his successor is certain, though Dion Cassius eae 
know that death overtook him before the act was formally completed. 
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However, a letter of adoption and 
tality dian wo then Sy yl BH 


Hi 


H 

EF 
PS uF 

ize 


H 


ha tbaat ened Emperors, 

a eae ‘illness from whieh h 

it istressing illness whi died. 
Saiehae Velbee gerefana' han. Vy 1 od 
wre his death he adopted Antoninus—an admirable 
his handsom< f 


. Merivale: History of the Romans wnder the Empire, 


?e. 
ei 
ir 


NERVA (Mareus Cocceius Nerva), b, 32, d. 98 AD. 


ble and important 
in the Galendat He died after a reign of sixteen ae ony 


Dion Cassius = Ixvili, Merivale; History of the Romans under the Empire, 
oh. Lxiii, 
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ANTONINUS (Titus Aurelius Fulvus Boioniue Arrive Antoninus, after 
wards Titus Alius Hadrianus Antoninus Pius), b, 86, d. 161 AD. 


The paternal ancestors of Axroxixus (15th Emperor) were Trans- 
alpine Gauls, but the family had been domiciled in Italy for at least two 
previous generations. le was not a soldier, but had won great 
reputation by his government of Asia ; and when Hadrian him 
the choice gave universal satisfaction. His reign of twenty-two years 
was—except for an insurrection in North Britain—a period of uinicl 
tranquillity, good order, and general happiness, Hence it is not marked 
by any striking incidents, Unlike his two predecessors, he resided 
constantly at Rome—probably the excellent organisation perfected 
Hadrian made this possible—superintending everything from that 
central position and busying himself with Jaw reforms and measures for 
promoting commerce, education, and public health. “Throughout the 
meagre notices of his career which alone remain to us, we wer no 
trace of a selfish thought or possion, none of carelessness or precipitation, 
none of pride or even of pardonable vanity. Every step, every eh eon 
to have been weighed by a good heart carefully directed to o definite 
end” (Merivale). ‘The private conduct of many admirable Emperors fills 
short of the modern standard of morality. But the life of Antoninus 
was as virtuous aa it was cheerful and laborious. His virtue was that of 
the naturally good man; for he did not discipline himself, as so oe 
did eee to the theories and rules of a particular ee 
vect, The striking and beautiful portrait of his character drawn by his 
adopted son_is well known. That adoption had been prescribed in 
advance by Hadrian, No arrangement could have been more admirable, 
and the credit of its success inust be shared by all three Bape : 

EB 8. BL 


Dion Cassius: Ix. M. Aurelius: Meditations, i, 16. Merivale: History 
of the Romans under the Empire, ch, \xvii, 


MAROUS AURELIUS (Marcus Annius Verus, afterwards 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus), b. 121, d. 180 A.D. 


Mancus Avneitvs (16th Emperor) was of « Spanish family which 
hind been domiciled in Italy for three generations. No histor = 

has been regarded with more interest and admiration. In him the 
saifsufficient ateterity of the Stoic discipline, brat to.» soctal purpose 
by tho Roman spirit, was seen at its best, From early boyhood he was 
remarkable for hix virtuous disposition und his devotion to study. Ax 
adopted son of Antoninus he revered his example, and clung to him with 
sincere affection. As his colleague he dutifully assisted him in the 
administration, retiring to his beloved studies when the labours of 
the day were over. 

Almost immediately after the death of Antoninus he found himself 
involved in the troubles which beset his whole reign. ‘The Golden Age of 
the Empire was drawing to its close, A formidable invasion of the 
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Parthians was gloriously repelled by his able general, Avidius Cassius, 
larg tre bong with them # terrible pestilence which 
the in the population, 


letion. 
erippled and disorganised, and its losses ae ae be 
istment of slaves. The revenue, too, naturally suffered. 
She i eh at hay by the cies since the time x 
ir 0} ity, ani jing across 
be etianes of tial. ‘The visident-lemperar detested 
ilitary Pea He was no longer young, and his 
was broken by nightly toil But he ol the 
remaining thirteen years of his life were mostly 
if the army of the Danube, in constant conflict with 
The wisdom of the “forward policy” of the great Trajan 
pram d proved ; and when the barbarians wore at 
¢ pacific Aurelius was planning the creation of a 
the Upper Danube. But at this moment (175 a.p.) 
in the East, Avidius Cassius, on u false report of 
ed the purple, and when better informed, 
sisted in revolt, 


ue 


Hu 


i 


y 


But on the Danube the great opportunity was lost. 
again on the war-path. After two more years of fierce 
just when the final subjugation of the enemy was in sight, 


- an L. 

ius committed one great fault—the fault of Cromwell. He did 
‘Dot adopt a successor, but allowed the Empire to pass to his unworthy 
son Commodus—the first Emperor who was “born in the purple." The 

‘Meditations, the communings of this sorely tried servant of 

men with his own soul, committed to writing “amidst the toils and 
terrors of the Marcomannic war, in the camp or the military station 
the banks of the Danube or the slopes of the Carpathians,” find a place 
in the Positivist Library. fee 8) 


Dios xxi Merivale: History of the Romans under the Empire, 
he tanit. Poe, Po 38a? v6 


The greatest of the Roman jurists, Parixtax, was probably, like 
Ulpian, » by birth, and was said to be related to Julia Domina of 
esa, the second wife of the Emperor Septimius Severus, He seems to 

ay connected with Severus, whom he succeeded in the 
nf to the Treasury during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

n the accession of Severus, 192 4.p., Papinian was promoted to im- 

m b of State. He was Master of Petitions, or Chancellor, and 
f of the Guard—in effect, Governor of the city of Rome, with 
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supreme civil and criminal 
fo snbdue’ Caledonia, and’ 


Papinian, But the infamous 
missed Papinian, soon murdered his brother Geta in presence 
mother, and shortly afterwards murdered Aer Itis sid 
cause was the refusal of the great: lawyer to defend the murder of 
before the Senate. “It ix eusier to commit purricide than to 
said the intrepid judge The story of these crimes is fin 
Gibbon (ch. vi). Papinian’s son, a quiestor, was also murd 
had held high office for more than 30 years, he must have been much 
beyond middle life at his death, 
By universal consent, Papinian was the greatest of the Roman juri 
He is spoken of by the ancients in vehement superlatives ; and by 
Cujacius, who himself has a place in the Calendar beside Grotins, 
jun is called “the greatest lawyer that ever has been, : 
amongst jurists what Homer is amongst poets." By the famous “Law 
Citations,” where the legal authorities were equally divided, 
of Papinian was to pee ‘he moderns are equally clear 
great superiority. His reputation is based not simply on his learning 
and acuteness, but on his eminent ae services, his stainless character, 
his iis magnanimity of spirit, and his u tendency to 
uphold the highest moral standard. It is in the decisions of Papinian, 
be that ~~ see id ee law ultimately developed a 
spiritual power. His style is very close, concise, sometimes obscure, 
Jess Roman in form than that of other great jurists. There are in the 
Digest 600 extracts from Papinian—not, however, « fourth part of those 
from Ulpian, and hardly one-twelfth of the whole. But they are all 
stamped with the same breadth of judgment and moral dignity aj 
rr. 


ULPIAN (Domitius Ulpianus), d. 228 A.D. 


Unrrax, the second authority amongst the Roman jurists, was of a 
‘Tyrian family, and, like his friend, colleague, and lecessor Papinian, 
was probably of Syrian birth, and possibly « professor at b= 
These two it jurists were, therefore, fellow-countrymen with the 
founders of Christianity. Ulpinn was assossor in his office with Papinian 
under Septimius, and subsequently held offices under Curucalla and 

balus He was appointed Governor of the City under Alexander 
Severus (222), and he filled under that Emperor the same place that 
Papinian occupied towards Septimius Severus, nearly 20 years 
earlier, He acted aa wise counsellor and guide to the noble young 
Emperor who follows him in the Calendar, the last of the great Antonine 
succession. And like his predecessor Papinian he waa murdered, ty 
the mutinous Prostorian Guard, whom his civil reforms had irri 
The Digest contains 2464 extracts from Ulpian, which occupy one-third 
‘of the entire work. His style is easy and pure, but rather more diffuse 
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than that of Papinian and the earlier jurists. His vast. knowledge, 
Seen iat lee Hin secon Ue haret Oe hae 
as to one-half, consists of extracts from Ulpian and his 


(60 nc, 
of the 
half of the 3rd century—from the age of 
f Alexander Severus (235 a.b.)—the grest peri 


W. 

toic morality, which alone supplied the place of a 
ion until the Christian time. The Roman law has formed 
medieval 
law, 


Roby: Introduction to Digest. Gibbou : ch. xliv, Sandars’ Institutes. 


ALEXANDER SEVERUS (Alexianus Bassianus, afterwards Marcus 
Aurelins Alexander Soverus), b. 205, d. 235 A.D. 
From the accession of Commodus the Empire was on the downward 


But the gallant stand of M. Aurelius checked the barbarian 
while the ctfects of the pestilence were still fresh ; and there was 


ider 
on to the civil power, 
the uxsissination of the effeminate El 


eno im, Alexander was intelligent, ou 
Ih conjunction with the great lawyer Ulpian ho laboured at 
of all kinds in law, administration, and public morals, Pure by 
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inesiyeni ‘The battle raged all day with tremendous slaughter. The 
Goth Theodorio fell by the hand of a Goth in the service of Attls 


the combatants while victory sill rimained doubtful. 
Hans continued their retreat into Germany, “the Inst of the 
Romans" had galned his object. Your yeore later Valentinian rannderod 
him with his own hand. [Ba B] 
Gibbon; oh. xxxili-xxxy. Jos. Jol. iil. 302. 


TRAJAN (Marcus Ulpius Trajanus), b. 52, d. 117 AD. 


de to 
The oad 


iperor. 


anci 
eaccessors show 
in 


equal 
, firmly 


streets and house-tops to await his entry. They saw 
jon, no chariots, not so much as a horse ; but only a 
right figure, and head prema. 

wy his wife and some private 

When we remember what this 


the greatest modern sovereigns ly avoid draw- 
ing some comparisons between the simplicity which seemod right to the 
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temperament, and of religious disposition, he was attracted 
then rising into importance, and was desirous that Jesus be wor 
shipped with other gods, But a Roman Emperor needed to be made of 
sterner stuff. He was unable to prevent the Pr ‘Pretorians from 
ee in his nee. A war against the Persians, which he 

and not without success, did not increase his hold over the 
soldiery ; and though he managed to quell a ee at Antioch, he fell « 


visti not long to a milit while 
takp the fd ayalast the barbariane-on the Rina) an fess =" 
Dion Cassius, viii, Gibbon, ch. vi, vii, Pox, Pol. ili, 336, 


ABTIUS, b. towards end of 4th Century, d. 454 AD. 


Towards the gna of tho a century the I Hung, a Mongol race, 
pressed upon the Teutonic peoples, and it was this pressure which drove 
them in such numbers to seek refuge within the ‘The Teutons 
respected Roman civilisation, and eagerly embraced it. The Huns — 
nomads and pure destroyers. In the middle of the Sth i conaey ees 
king Attila, “the scourge of God,” was encamped in Hungary, from 
which he overran Germany, and made incursions into the Emy is 
451, when Valentinian 11. was Western and Marcian Eastern 
he invaded Gaul at the head of a host of Huns and tributary Germans, 
Afrius was the son oc) ythinn (Polish ne in the Imperial 
service. His mother was Sa Tialian Indy of high rank. He himself, 
during his chequered career, had resided for sme tine in the camp of 
Attila, He Thal risen by his military abi sonal prowess, sm 
also by intrigue, treachery, and. rebellion, Cer at Killing his rival oat 
faci le combat, in 432, he became minister and general of Valen- 
lian 111,, and from that time till his death, in 454, he was the Lats 
The Teutonic bands—Goths, Burgundians, 
and others-—established in Gaul were regurded, and regarded themselves, 
as irregular troops in the service of the Emperors. They had come in 
not as invaders, but by permission of the Emperors who such 
soldiers. They were commanded by their own chiefs or kings; but 
these were, and considered themselves, officers of the Emperor, and they 
could always be depended upon to resist invaders from bey the Rhi 
Tt was at the head of a force com) mainly of su 
AStins advanced to meet Attila, great was the pa inspired by 
the Huns, that ull his exhortations had hardly prevailed on the Visi- 
Gothic King Theodoric to march up his men from Sonth Gaul. ae 
raised the siege of Orleans at his approach, and fell back on Ch 
Marne, followed by Aetius. There was fought the great battle riadae 
decided the question whether the Empire was to dissolve into its com- 
apa nationalities by spontaneous disintegration, or to be broken up: 
foreign invaders, Tt was not a struggle between rival races. The 
os urmies consisted of much the sume ¢lements, for Aetins too had 
Huns in his service. It was the old struggle between the di 
within the Empire and the dwellers without—u difference in compare 
aon with which all characteristics of race, language, or religion re 
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temperament, and of religious disposition, he was attracted by Christianity, 
then rising into importan Means demarr et “Toran should be wor: 
shipped with other gods. But a Roman Emperor needed to be made of 
sterner stuff. He was unable to prevent the Pretoriang from nn 

Ulpian in his presence. A war aguinst the Persians, which he 

| aon, a sg he anccess, a not increase his ey the 
soldiery ; and though he managed to quell a mutiny at Anti a 
victim not long ‘wards to a military conspiracy, while Preparing to 
take the field against the barbarians on the Rhine. (eaB] 


Dion Cassius, viii, Gibbon, ch, vi. vii Pos, Pol. iil, 336, 


ABTIUS, b. towards end of 4th Century, d 454 AD. 


Towards the end of the 4th century, the Huns, a bers race, 
pressed upon the Teutonic peoples, and it was this pressure which drove 
them in such numbers to seek refuge within the Empire. The Teutons 
Roman civilisation, and eagerly embraced it. The Huns were 
nomads and pure destroyers, In the middle of the Sth century their 
king Attila, “tho scourge of God,” was encamped in Hungary, from 
which he overran Germany, and made incursions into the Tn 
451, when Valentinian 111, was Western and Marcian Eastern 
he invaded Gaul at the head of « host of Huns and tributary Germans. 
Aérivs was the son of a Scythian (Polish pee in the Imperial 
service. His mother was an Italian lady of high mink. pres 
d his chequered career, had resided for some time in the camp 
Attila. He had risen by his military ability, his nal prowess, and 
also by intrigue, treachery, and rebellion, After killing his vival Boni- 
facius in single combat, in 432, he became minister and general of Valen- 
tinian tt1., and from that time till his death, in 454, he was the of 
the tottering Empire. The Teutonic bands—Goths, Burgundians,, 
and others—established in Gaul were regurded, and themselves, 
as irregular troops in the service of the Emperors. ‘They had come in 
not as invaders, but by permission of the Emperors who needed such 
soldiers, They were commanded by their own chiefs or kings; but 
these were, and considered themselves, officers of the Emperor, and they 
could always be depended upon to resist invaders from beyond the Rhine. 
Tt was ut the head of a force composed mainly of tach elstnent seta 
Aétius advanced to meet Attila, So great was the terror inspired 
the Huns, that all his exhortations had hardly prevailed on the Visi- 
Gothic King Theodoric to march up his men from South Gaul Attila 
raised the siege of Orleans at his approach, and fell back on Chilons-sur- 
Marne, followed by Aétius. There was fought the great battle which 


decided the question whether the saps was to dissolve into its com- 
i 


ment nationalities by spontaneous disintegration, or to be broken up 
yy foreign invaders, Tt was not a struggle between rival mies The 
two armies consisted of much the sme elements, for Aétius too had 
Huns in his service. It was the old struggle between the di 
within the Empire and the dwellers without—a difference in compari- 
son with which all characteristics of race, language, or religion were 
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pei eae ‘The battle raged all day with tremendous slaughter. The 
Theodoric fell by the hand of a Goth in the service of Attila. 


Night the combatants while victory still remained doubtful. 
But as the Huns continued their retreat into Germany, “the last of the 
Romans” bad gained his object. Four years later Valentinian murdered 
him with his own hand. (es 3B) 


Gibbon : ch, xxxiil-xyxv. Pos, Pol, fi, 392. 


TRAJAN (Marcus Ulpius Trojanus), b. 52, d. 117 AD. 


With the Empire the ancient world entered on its best and happiest 
‘This was the consommation which alone could justify so much 

80 many conquests and extinctions of national independence. 

immediate gain was the “Roman Peace,” reigning eventi- 

Clyde to the Buphrates—a blessing never enjoyed before 

‘The second was, that it becume possible for a universal religion 

lace of the national religions of penal: ‘The third was 

ilation of the nations of the West, and the establishment 

‘ax a medinm of communication and culture—ad- 

which remained when the political union came to an end. This 

result belongs to the first four centuries of the Christian era; 

for when we date from the birth of Christ we are really dating from the 
first Emperor, If the rule of the Emperors is the crown and consum- 
mation of ancient civilisation, the S55 years of Nerva and his four 
show that rule at its best. Accordingly all these Emperors 


through which he passed. The populace of the 

streets: me house-tops to await a ae: They saw 

no ion, no chariots, not so much ws a horse ; but only # 

tak ; fei inas, with a remarkably upright figure, and head prema- 

blanched, on foot, accompanied tie Bll otis Sule peal tervae 

who had gone out to meet him. When we remember what this 

‘man Was—that as master of the civilised world he was oxalted to an 
immeasurable distance above all his subjects; that for di; 


and pra to do good or mischief his position was incomy 
that of the greatest: modern rece ae can hardl: 


fo y 
ing some comparisons between the simplicity which seemed right to the 
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a Neh Sc) and luxury which are indispensable to the 
ers, 


‘Trajan's whole reign was in harmony with this ing scene. Of 
his twelve predecessors, seven, if not eight, hnd perished by murder or 
suicide, But Trajan habitually walked about Rome like any 
private citizen. Without any new taxation he found money for man} 
grand public works and two great wars He had 
notions as to free trade—such, in fact, as we hard], 


luction that corn was cheapened in Italy i 
nee with Pliny, the Governor of Bithynis we get some ides of his 
wonderful industry and minute acquaintance with the details of sdmini- 


stration everywhere. Pliny wants to late everything on the 
pattern, Trajan gently checks his “Let the Bats “he 
says; “do not interfere with their customary rights 
See that no new local taxes are imposed, and that there is no waste or 
jobbery ; but otherwise let them manage for themselves” This indeed 
‘was the general spirit of provincial government under the Espire 

Under him the 


But it is as a conqueror that Trajan is most famous. 
ape attained its greatest extent, Every northern nation 
by Rome became a new element of strength, being so much force trans- 
forred from the side of barbarism to that of civilisation—a result which 
does not rapa ep conquests in Asia. The Dacians 
and Transylvania) long been troublesome neighbours. In six years 
of war on a great scale Trajan subdued them. So thoroughly See ee 
Rormanioed, iat their descendants: sill speck '@ Tata tegen 
three more years of war the formidable Parthian monarchy was over- 
thrown, and the Roman arms were seen for the first and time on 
the Persian Gulf In his march back through Mesopotamia, was 
Socal a, at the age of 65, he beaded the sot onan 

iti ¢ army, he bent his steps homews nut 
a complication of disorders. His last service to hi 
nominate Hadrian as his successor. The custow 
at the accession of a new Emperor came to be 
fortunate than Avy s and better than Trajan 
his release from Hell was granted to the earnest prayers of 
the Great. 

Dion Cassius: Ixviii, Pliny: Maneyyric and Bpistles, x. 

account, in amall compass, of the Imperial period is 


Roman Bmpire of the West. 





CATHOLICISM. 


AS the vag hcg tho rise and more of Lenten = Church is ey 

monly told, it appears, and is intended to appear, miraculous. 

‘A few fishermen gather round a teacher by the lake of Galilee. ‘The 

teacher we again to Fa ens to Heaven, and is adored as 

God. His disciples and those who accept their teaching form a society, 

extension. Influence throughout the world is the central 
the history of man. 

‘Onur task is to look at this narrative from a human point of view : 

translate miracle into evolution ; to regard the establishment of the 

Church, not as the sudden unexplained apparition of a new 

as a link in a Jong chain of events For us it censes 

the central point fotrkatle whieh all that went before and all that 


fa to converge; we look upon it as a further stage of preparation 
iGnal:reign of Hi 


pac: 
result of Hellenic thought and of Roman conquest was the 
it_of that ive civilisation which we distinguish as 
or Western from the more stable snd conservative societies 
‘Eastern World. But the result had been achieved at a great 
sacrifice. To bring about the universal peace which prevailed through 
the Mediterrancan at the time of Augustus, the indepen- 
dent life, institutions, und faiths of nations had been crushed. The 
intellectual movement carried on by Hellenic thinkers had been for 
centres dissolving the ancient faith still more surely. | Pthugonss 
followers foreseen the process of decay, and had vainly 
fo arrest it, Later thinkers had resigned themselves to the 
= some content to waste themselves in fruitless dis- 
‘bsorbed in researches—gencral like thoso of Aristotle, 
those of Archimedes—which were to prepare the way for 

itruction in a distant future. 

three elements of human life, moral, intellectual, practical, 
Ween stimulated to extreme and one-sided development 
of the first, Focussed in the two cities of Alexandria 
Greek thought and Roman statesmanship were dominant in 
. But at what cost? Local institutions had been 


tr 


Feria 
HE 
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culture and discipline of the Heart ; and to effect this discipline was the 
work of Catholicism. It could not be the final phase ee for 
the problem of restoring Thought and Activity to their 3 ae nage 
subordinate place would still remain ; and for this the Catholic doctrine 


was incompetent. The restoration of the final harmony was 
for Positivism. 

The first condition of moral government was the Sie free of 
Monotheism. Intellectually it raised more difficulties than Polytheiam = 
since Omnipotence and Oniniscience could never be reconciled with the 
existence of evil. But it was far more favourable to spiritual discipline 
than the creeds in which each impulse was stimulated by its own deity. 
From the time of Socrates and Plato belief in one God had been wi 
5 


In Aristotle's hands, God was little more than an expression 

Universal Law. The imperial unity of Rome tended to the recog- 
nition of similar unity in the court of Heaven, And these tendencies 
were quickened by the contact of Alexandria with Jewish Monotheism ; 
although Philo’s commentary on the Hebrew. Scriptures, forei 
anthropomorphic God of the Jews into conformity with the spiritual 
Deity of Plato, shows that in this respect Greek thought gave more than 
it received. 

The essential contribution of Judea to the Roman world was not 
the monotheistic theory, but the fervid sense of right and wrong which 
inspired the Hebrew prophets. From the 8th century 5.c. onward, 
4 series of remarkable men arose in Palestine whose teaching was = 
direct appeal to conscience apart from external law, institution, or ritual. 
Breaking through the bonds of nationality or of theocratic observance, 
they upheld a God to whom burnt-offerings and feast-days gave no 
pleasure, who delighted only in righteousness and mercy, who abhiocrsd 
the oppressors of the poor and Seat, ‘The loxs of national independence, 
through the successive domination of Assyrian, Greek, and Roman, had 
served but to concentrate more strongly the aspirations of these men on 
the spiritual empire which a divine deliverer would one day arise ta 
establish, 

‘There was thus in the Greco-Roman world, together with much need 
for moral regeneration, much preparation for it, Roman conquest and 
Greek speculation had swept away many obstacles, and brought 
together many materials for reconstruction. New Sasa - 
tions were rising, stirred by traditions of their great founder to attempt 
& reorganisation of life. Stoic schools proclaimed the worthlessness of 
the goods of this world, upholding righteousness as the sole aim, and 
tmaintaining the universal brotherhood of man, In the teaching of 
Epicurus there was a spirit of gentle kindliness, best expressed in the 
well-known maxim that to do good was happier than to receive it. 
in aid of all these spiritual influences there was the unifying, orgunisi 
power of Roman government, obliterating ‘barriers, botween aN 


promoting their intercourse. 
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Seat words om the disposition of names in the 
given to the systematic consideration of Catholic 
centuries, It should be taken in connection 
priate of pe which joan the 
phil iy of Alexandria, ‘dit 
STH sre" praapetiing sae 


, The week, that of Hildebrand, records the political inatitution 
it beginning with Constantine, continued by Theodosius 
the Seger. culminating with the final establishment of 


Se the Seventh. 
de to the organisers. of monastic life: the 
reservoir of moral force during the earlier of the middle ages, 
the force thus stored up could be used is shown in the 
ides over this week, and of St. Benedict, with 


fourth week represents Catholicism in its decline, Absorbing 
i ies of society, it yet retained the i 

and stimulating moral life in the mass, 

faith should prevail. The presiding type is 


its sects, whose social utility was kept 


ion. 
each week of this month one or more 
devoted mother to whom 


fitting place. 


Pit. Por, vol. ¥. logon 64. Pos. Pol. it. 387-419. 





ST. PAUL 


ST. PAUL, 64 AD. 


A Jew by birth and by religion, a recipient of Greek culture, and 
Rowan citlaan, Pavu Fal his fiat for | 
of the world on the extension of Jewish Monotheism : puri poi | 
as we now sec it in the teaching of Philo, but retaining every 
feature. ‘The rising sect of believers in the resurrection of Jesus 
to him # mischievous perversion which he strove to crush. 

itself to him, after a fierce 


Rightly to judge of St, Pauls work, we must Jo at he books of the 
New 
may 


‘estament by the light of recent scientific study, 80 far ag 

_ the date ce See of each, Pe ee ohn 

, they fall into four Kan z 

1, The authentic epistles of St. Paul, especially those to the Galatians, 
Corinthians, and Romana, written at some date prior to Nero's persecu- 
tion, 64 a.., in which probably St, Paul perished. 

2 The Apocalype, the date of which i fixed, bythe evident reference 

tory in 


Gospel, attributed to St. John, the other epistles, 
written not much before the middle of the 2nd ce : 

It _is essential to remember that during St. 's lifetime the 
Gospels did not exist. His letters contain but few details of the life of 
Jesus. The Christ, ax he constantly maintained, had i 
revealed to him. The gospel which he preached was not “ 
For, he says, “I neither received it of man, neither was I taught 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

The teaching of Paul, aiming at « universal religion, was 
fundamentally different from that of the earlier disci J 
whom Christianity was merely a new offshoot of Judaism, 
difference a fierce struggle arose, the traces of which are visil 
vivid and authentic narrative given by St. Paul himeelf in his 
the Galatian Church. The story of his conversion told there 
differs widely from the account given in the Acts. We see 
from the first he regarded his mission not as Jewish, but as 
After his conversion a Jong interval of three years ela} 
he held entirely aloof from the body of disciples of Jesus in 
He then came to Jerusalem for a fortnight, and saw Peter and 
but with these exceptions the other Christian groups in Judes 


2 
al 


? 


i 
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even know him by sight, He did not visit Jerusalem again for fourteen 


‘There is thus a ‘iod of seventeen years during which St. Paul 
worked alone ; ates the decisive years Fe the history of 
istiani All that distinguishes a world-religion from a national 
time been worked out. The crucified and risen 

all men, not for the Jewish tribe alone. Jew and 
and barbarian, all stood on the sume footing. A new 
led, knit together by other ties than those of nationality, 
righteousness, and inspired by hopes of the speedy 

‘That hope remained unrealised; but the Catholic 
was. sblished, Henceforth there was a new power in the 
fying the political forces round it, governed by new principles 
At new objects, “A. spiritual power, wholly independent of 
forming opinion and moulding character, but not claiming to 
with peat government, arose for the first time in the world's 
The ine on which it rested was paged he 
aclence. But the importance of this new growth, politically 
mt need of human 


i 


was immense. It corresponds to a 
satisfy it in ways consistent wit 
Principal problem which Auguste Comte attempted 


alt 


hat 


ale ve a Negi He peeerts a ere 
‘ily or the Country, accepti confirming the 
narrower thes, but iting “funtice ye nations Taare the 
headship of Christ, The vague benevolence that would ignore 
‘of relationship has no place in his teaching. He dwells often 
duties of parents,{children, and servants. For his own 
mation he had s passionate affection. He held the law of Rome in 
His teaching was real, human, genial. His picture 


WwW 
wider than 
closer and 


zi 


to exercise stern 
to notice that, thon, 


ity of Paul and that of the Jewish 
in common but the name. The former was a uni- 
5 ae eae a The aaa oo) the Galatians 
i ‘of the lyse, in. whicl line practice is 
fetes to TBalsary, aod the sect of the Nicclaitaas, reveal 
the fall extent of the antagonism. The strife lasted long. It was recon- 
ciled at last triumph of St. Paul’s principles and the complete 
ity. Each succeeding version of the life of 
jewish and more universalist. None of these bio- 

their 
least 


Gospel of St, Luke, which is far lee Jewish intone. The book of the 
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(ST. LUKE, ist Century ap. 


Lok is named in three of the Epistles which bear St. Paul's name, 
and to have been written from Rome (Philemon 24 ; Colossians 
iv. 14; 2 Timothy iv. 11). He is also thought to be referred to in 
2 Corinthians viii, 18, 19, a8 “the brother chosen of the Churches to travel 
with ux® We may then consider Luke, “the beloved physician,” to have 
been the faithful companion and fellow-labourer of the founder of 


ly during his mission in Rome. Nothing more of 

J jown, but his “relics were translated by Constantine 

from Achaia to Constantinople. By tradition he was the author of the 
Third and the Aets of the Aposties. The Third Gospel, by whom- 
soever 


i is Poulin (universal) in tendency (Baur’s Church History, 

1.77); moreover, the magnification of the Virgin-Mother is a unique feature 

proved of high lic service. Tho Acts, a very imperfect per- 

seems designed to level up the claims of St. Peter to the catholi- 

ive which belongs to St. Paul: it could not have been the 

work of Paul's devoted friend, familiar with the memorable nal his- 

tory recorded by the Apostle himself in his letter to the Gal latians. In 

the Fegan’ ‘of the Church seen by Dante in the terrestrial Puradise, 
‘Ss. Paul and ike walk together (Prrgatory, xxix. eee 

Vv. 


ST. JAMES, lst Century AD. 


‘According to Western tradition, the writer of the Epistle which 
‘bears the name of St. James was James the Apostle, the son of Alpheus, 
be Lord's brother, who issaid to have become the first Bishop of Jeru- 

nd suffered martyrdom by stoning. Probably, however, 

of later date. 
ag the Pauline doctrine of Justification by Faith, the Baits 
practical counterpoise : “Faith, if it hath not works, i 
Exhortations to an empirical morality were of themselves altogether 
for the work of moral reorganisation, but St. Paul's doctrine of 
Christ, the free gift of divine grace, which became the indix- 
dogms of the Church, being necesurily absolute, was very liable 
and constantly required checking both by priestly discretion and 
ol sense. or such a corrective this Epistle was a era and 
Vv. BJ 
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ST. CYPRIAN THASOCIUS (Thascius Cucilins Oyprianus), 
D. abt. 200, d. 258 AD. 


Cyrriay was a rich man in middle life, and a professor of rhetoric at 
Carthage, when he was converted by an aged rely tar caoad Castle : 
almost immediately afterwards he was elected Bishop of Cs (248). 
His Christian eareer only sae to ten or, twelve mae eo, the 
ian persecution broke out (250), Cyprian md an 
‘a year and a half exhorted his suffering flock from a place of eonceal- 
aie ae conduct ce Bae him the paar of the besetpainn 
pon the persecution abating, Cyprian returned to Carthage, and vigor- 
ously administered his diocese and the African Church, 
ong other conspicuous acts, when a terrible pestilence visited the 
city he generously succoured the sufferers, Christian and heathen alike. 
In’ 256 the persecution was again renewed by the Emperor Valerian, 
and Cyprian was banished to Curubis, a place on the coast, 40 miles 
from Carthage. When he was permitted or required to return, he was 
ordered to aacrifice to the heathen deities : he refused, whareupan by tho 
proconsul’s command he was beheaded in the presence of a great multi- 
tude, in a field outside the city. Cyprian is thus famous us a martyr. 

He wax also a distinguished ‘spiritual statesman. cunt 
Church throughout its short career took u foremost part in founding the 
general order of the Western Church. Cyprian followed Ts 
whom he ever called hix master, and was followed by the great 
Augustin. As regards the controversies of his day, Cyprian pursued 
a lenient but measured policy towards the “ /apsi,"—those, namely, who, 
having renounced their faith under the pressure of persecution, penitently 
desired to return to the fold: on the other hand, he steadily refused te 
recognise baptism by heretics—a decision which provoked a sharp 
conflict with Pope Stephen, and was finally overruled by the Chu: 
under the teaching of Augustin. 

Cyprian's most important service was a general one—the e 
assertion of the episcopal ged which was so essential to the inward 
and outward power of the Church. In. his view (as his strenuous 
in opposing the Novatian schism shows), each bishop, once duly chosen 
and consecrated, had divine command over his flock—those who per= 
sisted in refusing obedience to their bishop not even martyrdom could 
purge : on the other hand, all bishops were co-ordinate ; Stephen was to 

im no bishop of bishops, but bishop of Rome and “his brother.” 

Cyprian wrote a celebrated tract on “the Unity of the Church": 
the conditions of spiritual union are therein only vaguely stated, 
submission to episcopal authority excepted ; but the affectionate quality 
of Catholiciam is finely mark ec his praise of the symbol of the 
Dove), and the necessity of unity is imperiously expressed : “ He cannot 
have God for his Father who has not the Church for his Mother” 
Cyprian’s relics were obtained from the Sultan by Charlemagne, bi 
to France, and afterwards placed in the Abbey of Compidgne. '[V. Ie 

























Pontius the Deacon: Life of Cyprian. Fleury: Kecleviastical History, 
Vol fi. bka. vi, vil” Glbbou Decline and Fall, ch, xv. Glessbers 
Beolesiastical History, vol. i. 
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ST. ATHANASIUS, b. 296, d. 373 AD. 


Atuaxasivs, the Cleat of the Greek Fathers, was a native of the 
ity of Alexandria, the head of uulutive theology. 
some ascetic training under ie ‘ite St. Anthony 
(whose life he afterwards wrote), he and archdeacon 
to » the metropolitan Bishop (“Pope”) of Alexandria. 
Almost hi ‘liest appearance in the Christian arena was at the 
(Ecumenical Council of Nicwa (325) Though only an archdeacon, 
Athanasius proved the leading spit of the Council, and triumphantly 
‘against Arius and his followers the unity, the consubstantinlity 
‘of the Father und the Son. This mysterious dogma was 
. Combined with the theory of Christ's perfect 
an imaginative creation of Humanity, necessary to the 

of the Christian doctrine, as “instituting a 
‘the adorer and the adored” (Pos. Pol, iii, 384), of 

Eucharist became the hi; dion. 
i ie power of the Cutholic hierarchy, 
prophet, but came under a divine 
7 iii, 343, 387). It led, ax » consequence, even 
‘the Papacy aa the supreme European authority” 
Moreover, “a divine mediator Laren indistinctly 
dency of Humanity to find its highest providence 
a 


following the Council, Athanasius succeeded to the 
then the most important in the Church. sui oat 
external interruptions, until his death, beloved by 


al 


e to enthusiasm. | His long heroic Iie was spent 
20, 


iion of the Catholic ca: luring the critical time 
ne ret fe East = West with eared 

deadly jan heresy. Jerome, es 
jally of the Council of Rimini (360), says “the whole 

tmarvelling to find itself Arian," 

fiws suffered deposition by various Councils both in East 
West, and was several times expelled from his throne by Imperial 
ine upon his Arian relapse, by Constantius the Arian 
persecutor, by Julian the Pagan, who termed him “the enemy of the 
and finally by the Arian Valens. He passed altogether 20 years 
or aa a fugitive: of these, two (336-335) were spent at the 
the orthodox Constans at Tréves, three (343-346) in the Vatican 
ix in the deserts of the Thebais, where he was hunted 
for his life, but protected by the devotion of the monks, 
hand, ‘Athuntsine bod bis great moments of triumph, as 
time after time from exile, and especially when he 
mod Jovian in the Christian faith. He died in peace: his body 

to Constantinople, and in the 16th century to Venice. 
‘Discerning the right doctrinal path, whence his title “The Father 
Orthodoxy,” and showing inflexible courage against all enemies— 
thanasins against the world ”—Hookers esiaatical Polity)— 
asius was in his time the director, almost the Dictator, of the 


LiF 
t 


———— 
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Church, His biographer, Nazi that “‘he united in 
Bronte tie vente erence hen goda" “We alould 


ly furthered the 
of Rome, as in the Council of Sardica (247), where the Roman 
the future Court of Appeal to all bishops on trial. He 
also, upon his visit to Rome, introduced Monasticism into Western 
Christendom. 


The theological works and pastoral epistles of Athanasius form 
three folio volumes. He was not the Tntho! of the “ Athinasian Creed,” 
which follows (but in Latin) the terms of the Council of Chalcedon 
(451), and was probably of much later date; but, as Gibbon oa 
“his immortal naine will never be separated from the 
of the Trinity, to whose defence he consecrated every moment and 
every faculty of his being." [v. 4] 

len: Hecesnstical History, vols i. al iv. | Kaye: Council of Moma 

ibbon: Decline and “Fall, ch. xxi-xzv, “Hampden: Bampton 
Lectures, Veot, itis 


ST. JEROME (Hieronymus), b, abt, 346, d. 490 AD. 


Evsenics Hierosravs Sornxostvs, known to us as JEROME, was 
born of Christian leach at Stridon, a suburb of the great city of 
Aquileia, which bet his death was laid in ruin by the Gotha He 
completed his youthful education (363-367) in Rome, then still fee 
and more than semi-Pugan : he also studied at Tréves, the seat of Valen: 
tinian’s empire. The next six years were spent in ascetic retirement in 
his own home at Stridon. 

In 373, “tearing himself from his friends for the kingdom of heaven's 
sake,” Jerome went as ® pilgrim to Antioch, and became a hermit in 
the desert of Chalcis. He has recorded his penitential sufferings, his © 
ecatasies and dreams : he was not idle, however—he learnt Hebrew and 
studied the sacred texts, also took part in several controversies, After 
four years in this wilderness, Jerome returned to Antioch, where he 
was ordained priest rather against hie will—a monk, he be would 
ever be; he never consecrated the Eucharist, 

In 379 wo find him at Constantinople, helping Gregory of Nazianzas 
(Basil's friend) in_ his st le with the Arians; he outstayed the 
triumphant Council of 381 (Gibbon, ch. xxvii.). From Constanti 
Jerome went to Rome with his friend, Bishop Paulinus, to attend the 
Western Council summoned by the Emperor Gratian (382). Marcella, 
the leader of the ascetic party, received him into her on 
Palatine, and Pope Damasus appointed him secretary to the Council, 
and also his own secretary, In Rome Jerome remained nny four 
years, Spiritual director of the ascetic party and especially 
ladies, he was also their vehement patron, and the fierce, often coarse, 
denouncer alike of P pride and clerical corruption. On the death of 
his friend and patron Damasus, Jerome quitted Rome and proceeded to 
Palestine (385). At Antioch he was joined by his beloved disciples, 
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her Eustochium, noble and learned Roman ladies, 

who tig train of virgins, As venerating pilgrims they 
visited the Holy Places at Jerusalem and the extraordinary monastic 


of : they then returned to settle in Bethlehem. 
hoe arf pare 
built over “the Cave 


for 

Jerome had besides a cave for himvelf : this was his dwelling. 
thirty-four years of his life. It was, he says, 

ea,” 
posed his i works, and sent forth his fiery 
against Pelagins and other adversaries, Once he was com- 
with all the pious colony to the coast to avoid the threaten- 
he had to defend them by force, and even retire a while 


for unhappy fugitives from burni 4 

i was one of incessant literary activity for 

and affectionate communion with Paula and Eustochium. 
jim : his letter on the death of Paula is a deeply 

Jerome himself died in 420 : hi 


figure in the imagination of the Middle Ages 

Os and dweller in holy shrines, who there 

criptures into the sacred and wniversal Latin 

F & picture we see him in the wilderness, beating hix 

a stone to subdue the flesh ; the tame lion at his feet marks 

and victory, his book betokens his scriptural lore, his car- 

ous honour of the Church. Among Jerome's works 

are his letters, commentaries, and lives of illustrious 

saints; abore all, his noble version of the Old and New Testaments, 

called the Vulgate, un extruordinary achievement, ‘This vorsion, auper- 

stay dehy ancient trinslations, served for centuries (and still serves) 

the and devotion of the Latin Church, and was a precious 
instrament of Catholic unity. {v. 4) 

= Heclesiastical History, vols. iv, and v. Thierry : Life of Jerome. 

2 Bampton Lectures, lect. 1. Dictionary of Christian Anti- 

eweriea ast, Vutoare, Mrs, Jameson : Sacred anit ry Art, 


ST. AMBROSE, b. abt. 340, d. 398 AD. 

‘Axmnose, second of the four chief Latin Fathers, waa son of the 
Prefect of Gaul. He roceived a logal training in Rome, and, becoming a 
fished advocate, ree speiazea Consular Governor of the Milanese 
province, [n 375, while holding this command, he was suddenly, though 
still onl called to be Bishop of Milan by acclamation. This 
pee eke through stormy times under various sovereigns— 
Gratian, Valentinian the younger and his mother Justina, 

amd Honorius, 
In the Confessions of Augustin, whom he converted and baptized 
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(387), we have a picture of his ordinary episcopal life, full of affectionate 

energy. He was indeed a pillar of Catholic orthodoxy and spiritual 

authority ; he had perhaps in excess the credulous imagination without 

which Christianity could never have been ; and although he condemned 
‘ion on one memorable occasion—that of the Priscillinnists—he 

‘was a great persecutor. He was also a fervent patron of celibacy, asceti- 

cism, and the new monastic institutions ; he himself had a 

aide Milan, “fall of good brothera” Jerome even say 


Arianising regent Justina, Ambrose refused to give up a single church ; 
ordered by her to quit Milan, he boldly refined and, supported by the 
people, made good his refusal. Augustin relates how on this occasion 
Ani ling his enthedral like a besi fortress with his flock for 
rrison, Monics among them, introduced for their encouragement the 
wactice of singing hymns, which thus came to be established 

in the Western Church. 

Upon the murder of the young Valentinian by Arbogastes, Ambrose 
had to retire for a while till the avenger Theodosius came, The highest 
fame of Ambrose rests upon his relations with that it i 
whose drastic legislation against Arian heresy and heathen worshij 17 
prompted ; but whose wrong-doing he feurlesily rebuked, and who him- 
self said of him, “Ihave seen no bishop but Ambrose.” ‘The picture of 
the Christian bishop repelling from his cathedral the lord of the whale 
Roman world for « cruel act of government, and the repentant a 
submitting (390), was always an inspiring memory to the mediwval 

‘jiesthood, Ambrose was buried in the church at Milan which still bears 
is name. In mediwyal art he figured continually as one of the Doctors 
of the Church, beating in his hand » triple thong. Besides many other 
works, Ambrose was the author of Latin hymns, some of which survive 
and are in constant use, a 

Paulinus the Deacons Life of Ambrose writen, by order of St. Augustia) 
Floury : Bscletaatical Iiatory, wok, v.. Githbou :, Declind em ‘hull, 

ch, xxvil. xxviii. Mrs, Fumeson; Sacred and Lependary Art, vol. 


ST. MONIOA, b. 332, d. 387 aD. 
Moxica represents the feminine domestic piety which, spont 
leaguing itself to the priesthood, gave from the first profound help to 
the Catholic cause (Acts xvi. 14, 156; Romans xvi. 3, 4). Sho stands 
happily here between Ambrose, whom “she loved as an angel of God,” 
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a her Seals rat es whom she uevagis into the en 
fol ring for “aa he says, “more mother-pangs in the spirit 
than she had done in the body.” be 

Her life and character are enshrined in Augustin's Confessions. Born 
of « pious Catholic sem near Carthage, and sevi disciplined in 

i Monica married Putricius, a small burgess of jelt), 
where she became mother of Augustin (354) and two other children, 
The family was Latin, but Patricius was a Pagan and, though good- 
natured, cholerie and licentious. Monica by sweet forbearance kept the 
family concord unbroken ; eventually she made the whole household 
Catholic, including Patricius himself, He died in 371. 

Henceforth « widow, Monica gave herself wholly to her children 
and pious duties. From scruples then common, she had not baptized 
Augustin, but with a mother’s heart she had planted in his voul religious 

ithies deeper than he knew. He was now studying rhetoric at 
Carthage, Gi ahievatrove with holy tandeeneen to keep tier AuhfGl and 
pars. “Amgustin loved his wother, yet he tried her soraly: he lived 
with a concubine; he joined the Manichwean heresy. He records his 
mother’s tears and fervent prayers for him ; her visions also, especially 
ene “God-sent,” which gave her calm and lasting assurance, for it 
‘announced to her, “ Where thou art, there too shall he be.” 
Augustin had always been a student. In his 20th year he was 


— moved to reflection by reading Cicero's Hortensiua, He now 


(378) became Professor of Rhetoric, teaching first in Tagaste and then 
at Carthaye. In 383, eluding his mother, he went to Rome, and thence 
as professor to Milan. Monica, undaunted, followed him across 
the sea. At Milan she was soon a devoted member of Archbishop 
Atubrese's flock, serving the altar morning and evening. In turn she 
won Ambrose's admiration as a Christian mother. By this time Augustin 
had abandoned Manichwism, but was halting dissatisfied in academic 
scepticism ; meanwhile he was a friend and hearer of Ambrose, and had 
become a catechumen in hix church, At last both his intellectual and 
moral difficulties were overcome, and he surrendered himself finally to 
the it of St. Paul. 

jica’s life-effort was now fulfilled ; she had the triumph of seeing 
her son baptized in Milan on Easter Day, 387. On this occasion, 80 
momentous to the future of Catholiciam, was ee according to 
medieval tradition, the noble hymn, “Te Deum laudamus.” As 
Angustin came up out of the water, he and Ambrose, it was said, 
littered verse and verse antiphonally, “us the fervent grace of the Holy 
Ghost wrought in their souls and informed their tongues.” Deeply, wlso, 
did the holy mother share in her son's spiritual raptures at this period, 
aspen describes un ecstatic conversation which proved to be the 
Lest, ia was at Ostia, where his mother was about to embark with 
him for Carthage. A few days later she was seized with fever, and 
there died (287). She had longed to be buried by her husband’s side 
in Africa, but her last words to her sonsewere these ; “Lay my body 
where you will, This only I ask of you, think of me at the altar of God, 
wherever you may be.” ‘The lovely figure of Monica ministering to her 
imajestic son received due honour in medieval art. [vu] 


Augustin : Confeesions. 
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scheme of redemption in Christ, and cut away the very ground of the” 
priesthood. This eontro for his part in which Augustin was after- 
wards called “ The Doctor armen fully developed the Ca Catholic theory 
= be nature and man’s salvation, and largely also that of the sacra- 


nein fied Hippo in 430, in the third month Sere si 
afterwards took and destro 
honours of the fe 
places in heaven 
medizeval art, when the principal subject is 
‘or assumption of the Virgin, the Ase 
Augustin chief, attend with their books as witnesses and interpreters, 
Hom moe moble monument of the L4th century, is at Pavia, whither 
his remains had been removed from Sardinia in the 8th century by Luit- 
prand, king of the Lombards, 

Rg works of St. Augustin extend to man; ao volumes. Those 
for the Positivist at Labray are:—(1) The Commentary on the 
Sermon on the Mount, composed yg Augustin hile Yet a presbyter (393). 

1) The Confessions, 400-4.p. This little book, still widely read, 
is a retrospect of Augustin's pre-baptismal life, and especially of his own 
mind and feelings, conceived as a continuous thanksgiving to God, the 
author of all good. It thus strikes the true Catholic note, the supre- 
pent affection (Pos. Pol, iii, 355), Hence medimval painters, ad \s 

own words, “Thou didst pierce my heart with the arrow of 
lore leve® (Conf. ix, 2), represented Augustin as carrying in his hand a heat 
arrow. Intimately connected with this general topic, 
Sg hort Ap also one of the most essential services of Catholicism to 
Siete (Pos. Pot. iii. 369, 379), is an admirable record of his conquest 
over sexual desire. (3) The City of God, com 413-426 ap. 
‘The grandeur of the occasion on which this book was conceived, and of 


et ae 


“outflaming with zeal for Md house,” stay os 
Catholicism, and produced this monument 
_Ho takes for his main theme the contrast vetwren the tomy wae empire 


9-29). 
a could not be, for 
et be honoured Roman 
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Accordingly, in 311, he put forth with Galerius and Licinine 

act of clemency ; and in 31% he issued with Licinius the Edict of ly 
an dct of general toleration towards the Christian and all other religions, 
pele also to the Christians their temples. This policy was soon 
extes to the whole Empire. Passive toleration, however, is not a 
thing that can last. In his final conflict with »Licinius, Constantine 
figared ss the Christian champion against Paganism ; and after his victory 
he proceeded, says Augustin, “to build a spiritual State, fellow to the 
Roman Empire, ax it were Rome's own daughter" (City of God, v. 24). 
He reli the Church Jands from the ordinary tribute and allowed 
to be left to Church purposes, released the clergy from municipal 
‘sanctioned their disciplinary and judicial powers, and built many 
Christian churches. To obtain practical unity (for he thought even the 
doctrine of the ee trifling matter), Constantine summoned (besides 
several eynods) the (Ecumenical Council of Niowa (225), which produced 
the Nicene Creed. Over this Council he (unbaptized) presided in person ; 
at its conclusion he took strong measures against the condemned sects, 

Later on he was induced to banish Athanasius as a seditious person, 
‘The last days of Constantine were sullied by cruelty to his family. 
He died at Nicomedis, and was buried in the Church of the Apostles at 
+ the figures of the Apostles were planted around his 
tomb, while the Roman Senate gave him divine honours. His baptism 
by Sylvester and donation of the patrimony of St. Peter, which 


Pope 
were 80 long devoutly believed, were the invention of a much later age. 
IV.) 
= Ecclesiastical History.  Gleseter iastical History, vol. i. 
itbbon d Fo f 


Decline and eh. xiv. xvi, x * xxi Milman: Latin 
ch. i Baur: Church History, party. 2. Pos, Pol, ti, 331, 


THEODOSIUS (Flavius) THE GREAT, b. 345, d. 395 Av. 


Taxoposivs the Great was the son of Theodosius the Elder, an 
illustrious i. He early won fame as a soldier ; but upon the 
i a vecedttion of his father (378), he retired into privacy near 
his native province. When, however, the Eastern Emperor 
Valens and two-thirds of the Roman army were destroyed by the Goths 
at ianople, Gratian, Emperor of the West, summoned Theodosius 
as the fittest man to meet the public peril, and invested him with the 
Eastern Kmpire (379). 

Tn four campaigns Theodosius skilfully concluded the war, but was 
obliged to allow the settlement of the Goths in the Roman dominion as 
armed allies, In 387 he made war upon Maximus, who, having murdered 
Gratian, had afterwards usurped Italy ; defeated him; and, entering 
Rome in triumph, took in charge—he was the last to do so—the whole 
Roman world (288). After three years’ liberal administration of Italy, 
‘Theodosius returned to Constantinople, generously leaving the young 

i om the throne of Milan. But in 392 Valentinian waa 
murdered by n conspirators ; Theodosins thereupon again marched 
into Ttaly, and overthrew his heathen adversaries at Aquileis (394). A 
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fow m¢ afterwards he died at Milan. “The genius of Rome expired 
with him” (Gibbon), 

‘The predecessors of Theodosius, Valens and ‘ius, had been 
Arinns ; Constantinople was the chief fortress of Arianism ; held 
the ¢ thé cathedral, and @ churches. in the 

AS ius was baptized in the faith of the Trinity. 
declared that all his subjects should be “Catholic Christians,” branding 
all dissidents as infamous heretics, and threatening secular 
He proceeded to eject the Arian prelates and their con, 

Seer Nazianzen on the archiepiscopal 
Council of Constantinople . 
the poaeie of the ale a ee the N. 
iculars respecting the Hol 
“to perpetuate the relation ‘ifocted d 
ce Oe iii, 384, 4 
losius altogether promu! 
the ministers, the assemblies, and the persons of the heretics 

He was no less energetic against Paganism. All Pagan rites were 
hibited, even the worship of household gods, Sacrifices were declared. 
treason, and throughout the Empire the heathen temples were ordered to 


systematically destroyed, many of them splendid and benutiful 

of Grecian architecture, ' Counselled and approved by the leaders of the 
Church, this wholesale violence must be charged to the absolute spirit of 
Monotiism, which condemned all ts predecessors, But. lke the pangs 
of the conquered nations that were involved in the establishment of 
Roman peace, it was inevitable, and also indispensable *'to protect the 
new ‘faith from the danger of discussion, against which it was al 


powerless” (Pos, Pol. iii, 391), Moreover, though Paganisua was to 
extirpated as a religion, a measuro (‘dose fondawentale") of Poly- 
theism was being received into Catholic worship in the invocation of 
saints, prayers for the dead, and the adoration of shrines and relics, 

‘The later ecclesiastical adviser of Theodosius was Ambrose ; to whom 
also he rendered an extraordinary act of submission, accepting public 
exclusion from the services of the Church for eight months, in penance 
for the massacre which, by his command, had been inflicted on the 
citizens of Thessalonica (390). Theodosina thus anticipated inediaeval 
discipline, Iv. uJ 

veclesinstical History. Gibbon © 
Pos, Pol. iti, 391, Com 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM, b. 347, d. 407 4.0. 


John of Antioch, called after his death Cunrsostom, or “the Golden- 
mouthed,” from the sympathetic character of his eloquence, was the son 
of the military commander in Syria, Losing his father in infaney, 
was brought up by his mother, the pious Anthusa. He became a 
tinguished pupil of the celebrated Libanius, and commenced an advocates: 
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career. Shel at Neral he soon quitted, to pursue the call of religion. 
ived baptism, he for several years practised ascetic life in 
house, and in 374 entered @ monasti 


rh Ahawags 
in 
in dignity above royalty ; and 
upa fuga chats to the aan 
art and people forth conspicuous in word and 
severity of life, as among the clergy for eoclesi- 
i tebukes of fashionable vices from the 
im the enaity of the Bnspress Endoxia. By her 
bishop of Alexandria, a conspiracy was omgunised ; 


packed sy 
him to perpetual exile (a.p. 403), 
the sentence he was, indeed, gloriously recalled upon 
demand ; but ona fresh pretext he was banished to Cucusus, 
‘among the mountains of Taurus, whence, however, for 
continued with faithful zeal to administer his diocese by 
But his enemies hipemened sued his ruin : an order was 
fined that he should be marched under military guard to Pityus, 
north-east lust frontier of the Roman 


+ Beclesiastical History. Gibbon: Decline and Fall, ch. xxxti. 
Stephens Life of Chrywtom. “Mrs. Jameson: Sacred and Legendary 


ST. BASIL (Basilius), b, 329, 4. 379 AD. 


Basti, an eminent “Greek Father,” was born at Cwsarea in Cappa- 
where his father was a wealthy advocate. Having studied 
(351-256) at Constantinople with his friends Gregory of Nozianzus and 
Julian, who was afterwards Emperor, he became a teacher of rhetoric in 
his native city. Then, yielding to’ the saintly influence of his sister 
dna, he renounced his profession, and went to Egypt and Syria to 

a (907) he next year he himself sought a monastic 

iful ravine of the river Tris, in Pontus, Here he 

at intervals for some years, and planted several comobite 
convents, giving them a written rule. These monks proved usctul in 
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spreading and defending the Catholic doctrine, then in special peril. 
Tn 361 tata became Emperor, and invited Basil to it 

Basil (who about this date was ordained priest) declined the inyita- 
tion on account of the Emperor's expressed antagonism to the Christian 
faith. Two years afterwards Basil was called from his retreat. by his 
friend Gregory to withstand the Arianising policy of the new Em 
Valens in Cwearea ; and in 370, to the great joy of Athanasius the 
orthodox party, he was elected Bishop of Cwsarea and Kxarch of 
Pontus—an immense jurisdiction, comprising eleven pavowee 
isboptioc, Gregocy, recorts how Rokdly ino anccesshall pelea on 
the independence of the Church against the Pretor Modestus: “Noone 
haa di to speak thus to me before,” said the Pretor. “ ” replied 
Basil, “js because you never had to do with a Bishop.” 

Basil's episcopate was « continued wrestle with the Arian 
before the victory was won he died, prematurely worn ont, 
For his tract on The Holy Ghost, in which he maintained tl 
Deity, the Council of Chalcedon named him “the great Basil, the 
minister of grace, who has explained the truth ta the whole world.” 
‘After his death tho Basilian Onler spread rapidly through the Kast, and 
extended also to the West. {V. EJ 


Fleury : Ecclesiastical History, Gibbon; Decline and Pall, ch. xxv. 2xvii. 
lewman > Historical Essays, vol. ti. 


ST. PULCHERLA, b. 399, d. 453 AD. 


Purcnerta—Empress, and patroness of the Church—was ne 
of the bait tata Arcadius, During the long and tranquil reign of her 
feeble brother, Theodosius 11. (best known for the issue of the “ Theo- 
dosian Code"), Pulcherin, who was a woman of masculine genius 
accomplishments, virtually ruled the Kastern Empire. On his death she 
chose Marcian, a distinguished general, as her official husband, and 
reigned with him as co-empress. Pulcheria rendered eminent services 
to the Chureh, which has rewarded her with canonigation. Vowed to 
virginity, she followed an intense form of piety, built churches and 
monasteries, and laboured to suppress Paganism and heresy. Abare 
she summoned (in Theodosius’s name) and carried through, the Cont 
of Epheaus (431), which, condemning the Nestorian heresy, proclai 
the Virgin “Mother of God” (@eordxos); und, in her own name and 


that of Mareian, the Council of Chalcedon (451), which finally declared 
Christ to be Jee God and perfect man. These, with the Teenie 
cal 


Councils of Nicwa and Constantinople, formed what. St. G 

“the four-square stone” of the Faith, to be venerated as the four books 

of Holy Gospel, The Council of Ephesus was suggested by Pope 

Coleatin i; that of Chalcedon was summoned nt the request of Bopa 
a to 


Leo the Great, whose legates presided at the Council, and, 
his letter, formulated the decision. {¥. L, 


Floury: Beclesiastical History, bk. xxv. xxvill. Gibbon : Decline anil 
Fall, ch, xxxil. slvii 
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MAROIAN (Marcianus), b, abt. 391, d. 457 AD. 


‘Marctas was by birth a Thracian and by profession a soldier. He 
was years of age when, as stated in the preceding article, he became 
the of Pulcheria and Emperor, and took part with her in 
summoning the Council of Chalcedon (451). This is his chief title to 
remem] but he was in other respects an excellent ruler. To 
Attila’s demand for tribute he gave the reply : “I have iron for Attila, 
but no gold.” On Pulcheria's death Marcin became sole Emperor. 
Altogether he reigned seven years. [¥.%] 


ST. GENEVIBVE (nove), b, 422, d. 512 AD, 


Gexxvitve was the chief patron saint of Paris. Hor father was a 
the was born in the village of Nanterre, at the foot of 
Mont Valérien, which overlooks and protects the (city. In youth she 
was consecrated to virginity by St. Germanus: she afterwards dwelt in 
Paris. Among the eae glories of the patriot saint were her inter- 
cession with the Frankish king Chilperic for his captives, and her pious 
influence with Clovis and Clotilda for the building of St, Denis and the 
Church of St. Peter and St. Paul; but the chief tradition told how, 
when on the approach of the Huns the citizens of Paris were about to 
abandon the city, Genevidve persuaded them to remain, horself setting 
the by praying many days in the Baptistery. Such tales mark 
aaNet teglaninge of Cxthollo rKivalty. ‘The nae cf Genevibre was 
for centuries dear to the people of Paris, an imaginative incentive to 
both heroism and pious tenderness, Thus the dying St. Louis com- 
mended himself to her care, Clovis, Clotilds, and herders were all 
buried in the Church of St, Peter and St, Paul, which afterwards took 
Genevitye’s name and became famous abbey. In the eighteenth 
century another grand church was built, dedicated to Genevidve, which 
in the Revolution was converted into the Pantheon and bore the 
inscription, * Aux grand: hommes la Patric reconnaissante.” — [V. L] 
Butler: Lives of the Saints (8rd Jannary). Mrs, Jameson: Saored anol 
Legendary Art, vol. ti. Vos. Pot. ill, B04. Synthese Subjective, p. xv. 


ST. GREGORY THE GREAT, b. abt. 550, d. 604 A.D. 


‘The fourth of the chief Latin Fathers, Gnxcorr was the son of a 
noble und wealthy Roman senator, In early manhood ho was made 
Civil Governor of Rome ; but, renouncing worldly honours, he took the 
eow! (575) as a humble monk in the Benedictine monastery which he 
had founded on the Caian Hill, From monk he became abbot, 


was made cardinal-deacon, and sent as the Papal representative to the 
‘court at Constantinople (678). Here be remained six years, and then 
retarned to Rome ns secretary of the Papal Curia, On the death of 
Pelagis (500) a was elected Pope by acclamation. After reign- 
ing thirteen years, he died worn out by prolonged ill-health and incessant 
Ibtonrs He was buried in St. Peter's at Rome, 

‘Tho Church has canonized him, and posterity lus called him * Great” 
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Greek Emperor was the nominal Lord of 

jxarch at Ravenna. But the military power in 

bards, who were heathens or Arians. “Tn 

this city,” wrote Gregory, “we have been living for twenty-seven years 

by the swords of the Longobards.” War, disorder, pesti- 

lence, famine, filled the land. The position was thus one of terrible 

difficulty, but it gave Gi yas in of the rising power, the oppor- 

tunily for hercictand farreacking efforts. Amid the decay of all oiher 

authorities, Gregory animated the defence of civilisation, and governed 

the ecclesiastical estates in Italy with admirable wisdom—thus laying 

the apne the A oral Pad a ae Boy, tot by oft the 
is special foes, the Lombards, he paci fect 

eedteheien ef thane king through his wife "Theodelinds. To the ‘Greek 
Emperor, as his official actor, Gregory was always deferential 
haps too much #0 to the -stained Phocas); but we hear the 

voice of a authority when Gregory remonstrates against the fpertal 

edict forbi i sais to become monks, and when he protests against 

the Patriarch of Constantinople usurping the title of Universal Bishop. 

That title Grogory disclaimed for himself, and chose the affectionate and 

not less orgunic designation, “ Sereus servorum Dei.” 

With the Frankish princes beyond the Alps, who as Catholics were 
his natural allies against the Lombards, and who were destined to be 
sword and shield to the Papacy, Gregory cultivated « steady friendabip. 
Tn the Malian Church he was true tater, Tovar the laity and 
especially the e was most benevolent ; but with the i 
and low, he, always a monk at heart, was an austero Parsi 
even forbade them the use of heathen literature. 


“Catho 
he 
One of his a ‘tions was 
101 But his most glorious achievement was 
his extension of the Catholic Faith in the West. Besides converting the 
Lombard King, he confirmed the new orthodoxy of the Visigoths in 
Spain ; and, sending forth Augustin, he brought the remote English into 
the Catholic fold. On his tomb is written : 
Anglos ad Christum comvertit mente benignd, 
his kind heart to Christ did win. 


Decline and Falt, cho xiv. 

2 and 3, Milman: 
Christianity, Dk, Snerel and Legendary Art, 
vol. i, Pos.’ Pol, iii, 396. 
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Hrpruraxp was the son of a carpenter at Soane, near Siena, As & 
boy, he was trained in the convent of St. Mary on the Aventino at 
where his uncle was abbot; when he reached manhood he 
becume Benedictine monk at Cluny—uustere among the austere, 
In 1049 he eee to Rome the ere ieee Leo 1x., and was 
appointed abbot of the Monastery of St. Pa 

‘As Archdeacon of Rome and Chancellor, Hildebrand virtually 
directed the conduct and succession of the Holy See through the reigna 
of five Pontiffs, during the eventful years 1048-1073, His counsel pro- 
hably moved Leo rx. to excommunicate the Greek Church (even in St, 

ia itself), and to consecrate the Norman kingdom of Apulia, As 
Victor 11. he held the Council in France which deposed forty- 
for simony. His name is attached to the Lateran Council 
1, Which effected the momentous chi in the mode of 
election, getting rid_of the turbulent popular element; and 
him and Damiani the Lombard Church was reduced to 
obedience. And in the name of Aloxander 11, he upheld ‘inst, the 
‘German sovereign the liberty and purity of the Church, and obliga- 
tion of the marriage vow ; sent the conqueror of England his consecrated 
; and required his archbishop to come to Rome for the palliwm. 
the death of the last-named Pope (1073), Hildebrand was elected 
and took the name of Gregory vi: he sought and 
tion from the youthful Emperor Henry rv. Without 
led to issue edicts against the incontinency of the clergy 
simony, writing circular letters to all bishops, These 
provoked much discontent and some disturbances. The Em 
compliance, but did not comply. Hildebrand summoned him to 
‘Thereuy Henry called a Council and dey Hildebrand. 
Hilde! summoned his Council and calling St. Peter, the 
God, St. Paul, and all the saints to witness, in the name of 
he pronounced the Emperor deposed, and absolved his 
from their allegiance (1075). He also urged the German 
who were in rebellion against Henry, to elect a new 
-. This brought Henry to his ever-memorable act of humiliation 
Papal See. ing the Alps with his Queen, he sought an 
interview with Hildebrand, who was then a guest of his faithful pro- 
ol elec of Tuscany, in her castle of Canosa in the 
brand refused to see him, Three days the Exoperor 
‘good in the snow at the castle gate, barefoot, in his penitential shirt and 
‘On the fourth day (25th January 1077), at the intercession of 
the Pope admitted him to his pomee and absolved him, but 
‘on promise to sppeat bofore a Council for judgment, and in the mean- 
hte to Ia aside kingly crown, title, and functions, 

Heary broke all his promises ; and the war continued both in Germany 
aod Italy. In 1081 Henry set up an anti-Pope, and marched into Italy 
with an army. Three years in succession he besieged Rome: at last he 

the f, and was crowned in the Basilica of the Lateran by his 
anti-Pope, who had been previously consecrated there, But Hildebrand 


aT 
Gate 





0; Wi 
more excommunicated Henry, the heroic Pontiff died, 24th May 
His last words were: “1 have loved righteousness and hated ink 
‘Therefore I die in exile.” He was buried in Salerno 
canonisation was not till 1723. 


always be identified with that great struggle, but his pontifical 
extended to every country in Bircoe and to every aul 
says he co-ordinated the éntire social constitution of Catholicism, He 
ae poectet a united eee martial Legals to recover the 
nd, thus anticipating the momentous poli uropean defence 
‘which found iseun after hia Seats. act 
‘The core of Hildebrand’s action was the aspiration, now renewed by 
the Religion of Humanity, to subordinate politics to morala. His 
framed upon Catholic and feudal ideals, wns to make in ee , 
as 
true obedience 


Fleury: Ecclesiastical History, Gibbon: Decline and Patt, ch. xix. 
= ae pet opr pt v bk. vii. sinar 
listory, vol. ili. inistre : pe. Bowden: Life of Gregory 
Phil, Pos, Yoon 54. Pos, Pol. iii, 407, 


ST. BENEDICT, b. 480, d. 543 AD, 


Monastic life, extravagant and disorderly in the East, gradually 
submitted in the West Te crsuieatin and discipline, and became for 
centuries an essential instrument of Catholic polity, Conyents were 
spiritual fortresies of the universal Christian realm, and their inmates, 
recruited from all classes, claimed to be the especial soldiers of Christ 





rted ; while, 
to the Church authorities, and above all the 

‘they were intimately bound. 
greatest utility was in the first poriod of the Middle Ages, 
pares not merely refuges from disorder and examples of 
lnbour, but also centres of Sepa | uctivity, They 


est, nthe second period a maa ot te ain 
secular olenzy, especial uphol re evil 

ney. In the Tas, ay produced tn oficeen 

which the Imitation 

‘And all 


conselence and tender heart*). At-all times, however, and especially 
‘became sea napaetis poset eign ig very great 
could save since the imaginative 
and the martial life they had been designed to 
ig away. 

ictine was by far the most numerous, and 
the honour of having introduced the ‘Rule 
“From the breast of Benedict,” 
tt “hath poured, as from a fountain of Paradise, 
ordered monastic life.” The earliest authority for 
the sketch given in the selina Hd 
miraculous incidents. Brxxorcr was of noble 
born at Nursia, im the duchy of Spoleto, in the 
ofthe Bare.” His bog hosd whe pect in Ene} 
@ youth he became o hermit in a cavern at Subiaco, 
Anio, and won renown for his austerities, When 
of Ly he was chosen abbot of the neighbouring 
eovare, and founded twelve small monastic communities 
He was driven away, however, hy the misbehaviour of tho 
about 528, with his youthful disciples St. Mauras and St, 
took refuge at Monte Cussino in the Abruzzi. Here the 
& temple and statue of Apollo, converted the heathen 
founded the monastery which was destined to be the 
all monasteries, Here also he was visited by the fierce 
the samo year, it is said, in which Justinian § 

mulgated his Rule, which rapidly 
Church, and formed the general type of monastic 


charicteristic requirements of this admirable monument of 

jolie constructive genius were: (1) perpetual vows, (2) absolute 

® the practice of labour: “Laziness,” eaid Benedict, “is 

the the soul.” Its general tone was reasonable, and above all 
eee se the opening words intimate: “Hearken, my son, to the 
the Master.” Benodict died in 543, and was buried by the 

‘of his sister, St. Scholastica (a num), under the high altar of Monte 


t 
i 
g 
i 


cate 
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Cassino. The legends that like an aureole grew around his memory 
attest his gracious heart and correspond to his gentle name —[V. 6] 

Dante: Paradiso, xxii. Fleary; Ecclesiastical History. — Gieseler : 

Ecclesiastical History, Guizot: Civilisation in France, 

‘eal Essays, vol. ii,  Phih. Pow 

Revue Oovic . 115. Milman: 

ii, Mrs. Jameson; Legends of the 


ST. ANTHONY (Antonius), b, 251, d. 356 AD, 


Axtuony, the proto-hermit of the East, was a native of 
who lived a long life of solitude in the Thebaid desert: he was a 
friend and supporter of Athanasius, Monasticism soon 
immense institution in the Kast, especially in 
injurious to the progress of Christian sociely by 
fanaticism and Jaw! 


Athanasins : Life of Anthony. Augustin : Confessions, bk. vill. Gibbon: 
Decline a Popups ae eg regs ae Legendary 
‘Art, vol. ike 


ST. BONIFACE, b. 680, d. 755 4D, 


Tn the Sth century, before the coming of the Northmen, the Church 
which St. Gregory had founded in England was comparatively at) rest, 
and in active correspondence with Rome, But for the Continent it wax 
a period of dire confusion, from the continued invasions of the Germanic 
tribes, the Huns, and the Saracens The rallying-points for future 
European order were the Papacy and the Mayors of the Palace in the 
‘ish and Catholic Kingdom of Austrisia, These two powers were 

to be allied and to mutually confirm each other; and the speck 
to bring them together were the Anglo-Saxon monks seeking by 
command help for their missionary labours among Pagan populations 

Chie peag nd r B His original 

ef among such evangelist emissries was Bosirack. His origit 

wiarie ‘wan Winftied : ha was born at Orediton in “De and 
pace . pease monk at Exeter and afterwards oe uteell 

etley ?). His missionary work among German Pagans, Hessians, | 
Terns, aie, commanded ie 710 aed. ovottaued “al his taste 
Made bishop (and Boniface”) by Gregory 11, (738) he was by 
Gregory ut. (732) spaniel Bishop of Mentz, Metropolitan and Vicar 
Apostolic: he founded the Church in South Germany, iishit 
Dishoprics and convents—amongst them Fulda, In 753 the brave 
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man obtained leave to resign his See and go once more among the 
utter heathen. ‘Two years later he found a caxiycs death among the 


In this remarkable. missi 
‘Ist) Ths 


oath of 


os by Cae first cil he assembled 
was impossible,” says Guizot, “more formally to 
Church Hara Chaistian nations to Papal power.” 
iplomatic relations of Boniface with the Frankish Court. 


‘ited. Hn rama of Charles Martel aid to the Pope 
In 751 ‘mission to 


{v. b) 
Dl ronet History. Glesoler: Eoclesiasticat History, vol. tl. 
‘= Ofvilisation in lect, xix. Milman: Latin Chrix- 
(amily, vol. bk. iv. Pos. Pol. il 402. 
. BT. AUSTIN (Augustinus), 605 A.D. 


‘The mission of Sr. Avovsrix to England, then a remote und mainly 
i was 0 beautiful and characteristic deed of Catholi- 


few years before, 
ea y 


pressed 
sunny. he sent forth for the evangelivation of England 
party ot ictine monks, appointing a their lauder Augustin, 
or of his own monastery, and recommending them to the Frankish 
the Frankish princes to obtain for them safeguard and inter- 
2 asta, eared Uack 5 but ultimately, eaversing Gen) 

Hand, “the disciples of the blested Gregory,” ax Bodo 

the Channel and landed in the Tale of Thanet, 
e 


et ie alsa allows 
‘to officiate in her church of St. Martin. On Whitsunday, 597, 
himaself was baptized ; thousands of his subjects followed his 
Angustin, in pursuance of his instructions, now crossed to 
consecrated Archbishop of the English by the Pope's 

Returning to Canterbury he obtained from the Kis 

for » church in the town (where the Cathedral now stands), an 
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founded « monastery outside the town, which he dedicated to St, Peter 
and St. Paul, but which afterwards bore his own name. 

‘Tho heart of was delighted with all these good tidings. He 
to Bertha; he reinforced the mission, sending 
vestments, relics, and many books Augustin he 

tan, gave him the palliwm, and des an 

le country. At the same time he 

for deali tly with the native idolatry. By Ethelbert’s 
continued help Augustin was now enabled to found the See of Rochester 
and lay the foundation of St, Paul's Church in London. He also met 
in grand synod on the Severn, under an oak (which long bore his name), 
the leaders of the British Church ; but the nied ae ee 
élical labours and travels Augustin He 
the unfinished wall of his monastery in 


his bones were removed to the high altar of he 


thedral. After his death the Christian mission became involved in 

inary wars ; but the connection of England with the Roman Church 

sof civilisation was established. Before the end of the century the 
English episcopate was organised by Archbishop Theodore. —[V. L] 
Boda: Beelesinstioat History, vol. i. ch. xilixxxili., Green: The Makin: 


England, ch. v, Stasley: Canterbury Lectures, Pos. Pokilk. 396, 


ST. ISIDORE (Ieisdorus Hispalensis), b. abt. 570, d. 636 AD. 


learned Benedictine monk and a beloved friend of St, 7, and whe 

is sometimes called “The Apostle of Spain,” was Ixidore’s ‘. 

‘The family was of the highest rank, and ‘most devoted to the Church. 

Isidore received a strict training under Leander, and afterwards, it is 

believed, became himself a Benedictine monk. On the death of his 

ae (601), he succeeded to the See of Seville, and held it till his 
in 636, 


He appears to have been a complote shepherd of tho His 
aeiioes i cacryingifewsrd) chs spacelike nlton ee 
the organisation, discipline, and ritual of the Church, and expecially the 
regulation of monasteries also in promoting learning aid asdisting soclae 
Jefiltion, were profoundly honoured in aftr times. The Kighth Cound 
Toledo, held fourteen years after his death, styled him the excellent 
Doctor, the most learned man, given to enlighten the latter ages, always 
to be named with reverence.” Dante places him in the sphere of 
sun, the abode of Wisdom (Paradiso, x, 131), Isidore's extant works 
attest his extraordinary encyclopaedic knowledge, Besides i 
ise Say embrace works on law, history, languages, and natural 
phi Ys {¥. &) 
Montalembert: Monks of the West, bk. vi. Fleury : Beeleniastical History. 
Smith: Dictionary Y ogathy. vol. fi. veil 
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Whilst Prior of Bec, Eanfrane took active 
controversy raised by Berengarius, and com 
in the Chureh, in favour of Transubstantiation. 
trine had been first formulated in the ninth sed by 


finally ganctioned by Innocent ut in the F Lateran Council, 
terms which demonstrate its supreme importance in the Catholic syster. 
“Ono is the universal Church of the faithful, outside which no one can 
in ‘es wise be saved, In tho which Jesus Christ himself is both Priest: 
and ‘ifice, whose body and blood are verily contained in the sucra- 
ment of the altar under the species of bread and wine, the bread being 
transubstantiated into body and the wine into blood by divine power, 
40 that to the perfecting the mystery of unity we ourselves receive of 
His that which He Himself received of ours. And this sacrament none 


Church : Life of Anselm, Freeman: Norman Conquest, vols, tv. and vy 


ST. ANSELM, b, 1033, d. 1109, 


Anges was born at Aosta, among the Italian Alps. His father 
was a Lombard, and connected by marriage with the local Counts. A 
devoted student, Anselm was attracted to the Benedictine monastery of 
Bee in Normandy by the renown of its Prior Lanfranc. He became 
monk there (1060), prior (1063), finally abbot (1078), and carried on 
with a gentle rule the noble tradition of discipline, learning, and educa- 
tion which Lanfranc had established. In 1093 he was consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and received his investiture from the then 
King, William Rufus. A quarrel, however, soon ensued between them 
on the great question of allegiance to the ‘Papacy. Anselm gave the 
King his benediction, took his pilgrim staif and scrip from the altar, 
and went into exile. He was absent three years (1097-1100) in Ttaly 
and France, everywhere receiving saintly honours. On the accession of 
Henry 1. Anselin returned, but announced to the King his resolution to 
maintain the Roman docreo against lay investiture. This entailed 
second exile. The dispute was eventually determined, ns in the Imperial 
case [Hildebrand], by a compromive favourable to the liberties of the 
Church (1107). Anselm died in 1109, and wax buried in Canterbury 
Cathedral. He was canonised by Alexander vi. His fame still con- 
tinues as a writer of genius, and he has been called the earliest of the 
scholastic philosophers, Ho sought to demonstrate the mysteries of the 
faith by rationalistic argument, especially by his great work on the 
Atonement, Cur Deus thom » Dunte (Parad, xii.) places him in the 
planet of Wisdom. {v.n] 

Eadmer (x monk of Canterbury, Anselm's disciple and companion): Life 

(Anode: (Charan Efe hein: : ee 





HELOISE 


HELOISE, b. abt, 1095, d. 1163. 


recs res its of canon of Paris named Fulbert, and in youth 
instruction in tho convent of Argenteuil. When Al 


Bie Getiad chealy then a posite 
jie 7 ben spp He seduced her, Heloive led to Brittany, 


and g to @ son, whom she named Astrolabiua She now sub- 
become Abelard's wife, but most reluctantly : she conceived 
ent to the inward bond of affection ;—and 
his career? By Abelard’s desire the marrige 
but Fulbert divulged it, whereupon Heloine 
was Abelard’s wife. Fulbert then planned bar- 
hired rutffians, who broke into Abelard's room at 
of his wnanhood. The miserable man, jealous in 
own confeasion—ordered Heloise to take the veil. 
She went to the altar (she says) with no nun’s 
‘salone, Abelard also became a monk, Years 
prioress of the Abbey at nteuil, then 
x convent Savant which Abelard had built in a wilder. 
handoned, and which he now gave to her and 
into her hands written by Abelard, 
y: it was addressed to a friend, and 
story of his woes, old and new. Then followed a corre- 
jise and Abelard, which has made a deep impres- 


au 


ure 


is body from the hah Peet ihe Venerable, 
all his si him in the 
one years later as = Saar in the same tomb, 
‘six centuries: received the following admirable inscrip- 
Fos rasa by the Academy ;—“* Hic * Sub eodem marmore jacent 
lonasterii * Conditor Petrus Abelardus * Et Abbatissa prima 
ie etka studio ingenio amore infiustis nuptiis * Et puenitentis 
& quod sperainus felicitate * Conjuncti.” This tomb (or 
Foe of it, pieced together with altering additions) was 
pea hey set pais the cemetery of Pére la Chaise in Paris : 
lovers, Heloise was thrown away on “the 
"to ae she sacrificod hares and the martyrdom of 
sto jer of ti peoreniny jing fundamental social ordinances. 
ere for her sublimely generous and constant 
ee rite Rccae tre of the chivalrous tenderness which, though it 
‘be mated Catholic purity, ranks above that precious quality 
‘in rich and beautiful services to Humanity, [v. 4] 


Morison : s Besar | fed. 1563), 258-289. Pos. Pol. 1. 207, iii. 408. 
ta tale, Jan. |. Martin: Histoire de France,’ vol. iil. 





BEATRICE 


BEATRICE, b. 1266, d. 1290, 

Bearricx was daughter of Foleo Portinari, a Florentine nobleman, 
married Simone dei Bardi, and died st the age of 24. Her name (“she 
de blesses") shines ae oe as the beloved of Dante and ae of 

iis t poem, in which sho is so conspicuous a figure. 10 it 
Saati of the Beatrice there with the real Beatrice is only i 
In the poem she is glorified in heaven ; and the facts of her 
life 30 recorded ate very few—such as her beauty of body and 
Dante's boyish passion for her, by her returned with a sort of angelic 
affection, lastly her death, and the life-long remembrance of her by 
Dante (Purgatorio, xxx. xxxi.). Her marriage is not men- 
tioned, nor hia. The poetical Beatrice, then, though an intensely true 
character, ix yot far more an ideal one. Her office in the and her 
dominion over Dante's soul, are summarised in his farewell prayer to her 
(Parad. xxxi. 79-93), and in the line much eee Com in 
which Dante speaks of Beatrice as “She, who doth my mind imy ” 
see ar In this janes illustrates 0 ead woman, 
owledged in the Middle Ages, to pr man, inspire 
his pote genius even to the most aad religious Ariat all, 
when her spirit, has received the consecration of Death. (v.12) 
Dante; Vita Nuova, translated by Rossetti, Dante: Dinina Commedia and 
Prolegom., by Scartazzini, 4 vols,, Laipsig, 1874-1890, 


THE ARCHITECTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


from the 6th to the 14th 
alow 


Even humble villages had often majestic churches. 

This architecture owed much, technically, to all its predecessors, but 
it was ired by Catholic devotion, united to local and family affection ; 
hence it worked freely on every scale and for most varied purposes, and. 
delivered an expression of human nature , happier, and more 
benign than any that had preceded. ‘Never has the power of archi« 
tocture been displayed to greater effect than in our magnificent 
in which the spirit of the Middle Age has been idealised and preses 
for posterity. They exhibit in a most striking manner the property 
architecture possesses of bringing all the arta together into a common 
contre” (Pos. Pol. iii. 236; Phil. Pos. v. 465-487}. 

Over all the Arts, even Poetry and Music, and over the spirit of the 
worshippers and beholders, mediwval architecture exercised a noble 
imaginative influence, both elevating and restraining, while it nurtured 
arco of art-workmen as remarkable for admirable traditions 8 for 
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ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, b. 1576, d. 1660. 


‘Vixcent was born at Ranquines, near the Pyrenees, in the present 
department of the Landes, aa as a boy tended his father’s flock. 
vy hela asa calling, he became a student in a convent of 
the at Acqs; thence he pen to the University of 
‘Toulouse, where he himself by teaching. Ordained priest in 
eee ithe gulf canine elie era 

ons, be was capti 
algae ghee gm gr eae ee eel pene ear ered 
Eventually he owed his deliverance to the impreasion which his 
‘Christian faith wade upon one of his master’s wives, and through hor 
upon his master, who was a renogade Christian, They escaped together 
to France (f10%2. ‘At Avignon the renegade was solemnly received 
into the Chi and the Pope's Vice-Legate, who had performed 


ceremony, took Vincent with him to Rome. m Rome Vincent 

sent back to France by the French ambassador, with a confidential 

to Henri ty. He arrived in Paris in 1609, and commenced the 

ia fect which Agtoie tie ae = beloved, 

iis chief were Yount de Joigny is wifo, in 
‘amily. Vincent Li 


ived for some years as tutor to their sons; he 
and honoured by Richelieu, Francois de Sales, Louis xtv., 


achievements were his devoted labours among 
and his founding of many benevolent associations, 
ies de Charité, the Congregation of the Missic 
and various hospitals in Paris In these anc 
of like kind, Vincent showed not only a rare 
and pity, ond the purest zeal for virtue, but a genius 
to his ever-generous cause and bringing his work to 
issue. ee rene foe the dak tee pe ee 
was & pure conservative. a Regent 
lim President ee her Council of Conacience, he warmly 
‘the cause of the Jesuits against the Jansenista. He died in 
the House of St. Lazarus, und was buried in the church with 
He is honoured as the founder of the Order of Lazarists, 
737. Comte paints out that, 
ess was inspired and directed by 
Piety, it was each as might at that time have been prompted by 
m ‘or even by mere humane feeling. Authentic portraits of 
‘Bis venerable and benevolent countenance have been frequently eae 
V. 


‘Biographio Voiverselle: Vincentde Poul, Phil, Pos, ¥. 597, Mrs Jameson: 
Legend of the Monastic Orders. 


_ ABBE DE LEPEE (Charles Michel), b. 1712, d. 1789. 


he good man bere commemorated a a type of Catholic philanthropy 
‘fnithe 18th century was the son of the King’s Architect at 
‘A pious Jansenist, he entered the Church, and was made by 
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ST. VELA aaener nba ateee 


‘Viscest was born at Ranquines, near the Pyrenees, in 
department of the Landes, epee et end hem py 
‘the Church as a calling, he became a student in a convent of 
st Acge; thence he a to tho University of 
where he supported himself oa. Ordained price, 
1600, he continued at eps gp theoli ” ts 1 
taking passage ie ona, he was capture 
ets a ets id and ean dase 


France by the French Mapes with a ‘onldental 
He arrived in Paris in 1609, and commenced the 

» career which has made his name famous and beloved. 
were the Count de Joigny and his wife, in 

lived for some years ax tutor to their sons; he 
seine by Richelieu, Frangois de Sales, Louis XIV, e 


achievements were his devoted labours among 

ar his founding of many benevolent associations, 

ile Charité the Congregation of the Misxions 

SB Bens of Chea, and various hospitals in Paris, these and 

gatarprine of of the like kind, Vincent showed not nr a rare 

warmth of Bs pit ity, and the purest zeal for virtue, but a genius 

Sits boat | Bi ans aed qxuse and bringing his work to 

Pee eee tik Se the bodies and souls of men, 

Ta Church @ pure conservative. When the Queen Regent 
President of her Council of Conscience, he 

ly of the Jesuits against the Jansenista. He died in 

in the House of St. Lararux, and was buried in the church with 

honour. He is honoured as ie founder of the Order of Lazarists, 


traits of 
as 


Biographie Universelle: Vincent de Poul, Phil. Pos, ¥. 597. Mrs. Jameson: 
agents of the Monastic Orders. 


DE LEPEE (Charles Michel), b. 1712, a. 1789. 


‘bere commemorated as a type of Catholic philanthropy 
18th century was the son of the King’s Architect ab 
pious Jansenivt, he entered the Church, and was made by 
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igion, by re-constituting Catholicism on the basis of the gear 
‘irgin, the less of the West. His Order he instituted wit 
design of ance more uniting the functions of 
and separated it from the nominal chief of 
better subordinating it to its real chief. He strove to 
priesthood everywhere transferred to his Jesuits, by for 
the general direction of an education suited to the aspirations of 
rintendence of the foreign missions which the 
ion of the West seemed to demand,” ren ee Comte 
goes iow, could not succeed, because the intellectual revolution 
could not be stay “Under his successors the reactionary policy soon 
‘on « vast hypocritical conspiracy.” {vV. 1.) 
Ranke: His ‘the Popes, i., and Macaulay's Essay thereon. Symonds : 
pe Gath eto ch. iv. Phil, ve ve 589-503. Pos. Pol, tii. 


sePERR 
Bie 


BORROMEO (St. Charles), b. 1538, d. 1594. 


St. Charles rey ints the better order of Catholic prelates that arose 
to uphold the Church against the Protestant revolt: not leaders of 
thought, but friendly to secondary learning; not oral leaders of 
action, tut priests devoted to the order of the Church deeply conscions 
of their own pastoral office, and overflowing with affectionate care for the 


Ne. 

Canto Borgomzo was son of the Count of Avona, and nephew of 
Pope Pius ry, ; and was educated in Milan, Pavia, and the universit 
of Paris, Before he was hap was made by his uncle a in 


Archbishop of Milan, and chief officer of the Roman Court. In politics 
he was conservative and reactionary ; he supported the Jesuits, and on 
the death of Pius rv. promoted the election of the austere Inquixitor, 

Ghislieri (Pius v.). In character he was always devout, and 
humble, and became more and more self-den) his jini- 


iligently visited even 
iocese, and re-established discipline 
the cl and religions orders. This was no easy task, for the Governor 
and nobles opposed him, and an orgunised attempt was even made ta 
murder him in his own chapel. He alvo restored churches, built con- 
vents, installed the Jesuits in the Brera, promoted the splendour of 
Catholic worship, gave away princely sums in charity; and when his 
le were stricken with the plague (1676) bravely went among them 
and onginised their succour. ; 
Borromeo died in 1594, and was buried in the Cathedral of Milan, in — 
ashrine of silver and rock-crystal, where his remains, still visible, are 
acentre of pilgrimage and of worship. He was canonieed by Paul ¥. ix 
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1610. His character may be read in these words of his own : “He who 
to make any progress in the service of God must bogin overy day 
of his life with new ardour, must keep himself in the presence of God ax 
much as possible, and must have no other end in all his actions but the 
divine honour.” St. Charles, it is recorded, loved the work of A Kempis. 
He especially cherished the motto of his family—“ Hwmilitax” [¥. I. 
Ranke : History of the Popes, i. $80, 961, 374. Phil, Por v, 607, Mrs. 
Jameson = Bes vie ‘Monastic Orders. 


BORROMEO (J'rederic), b. 1564, d. 1631. 


Faxpenic, cousin of St, Charles (s00 proceding article), was, like him, 
cardinal (1587), and was his successor in the Seo of Milan (1595). He 


cont the energetic and affectionate administration of the 

diocese, and was universally beloved ; among his later praises is that of 

Manzoni in I Promeasi Sposi, He was remarkable, moreover, for his 

erous of both classical and Oriental learning. ‘The Am- 

‘ian Lil and many other institutions were founded by bim in 

Milen-| He was buried in the Cathedral, near tho monUTAa of Se 
rh 


ST. TERESA (de Cepeda), b. 1515, a. 1582. 


‘Trnvsa, the second patron-saint of Spain, was the daughter of noble 
i te living at Avila, a city among the mountains of Old 
ey first she showed a most imaginative disposition, 
with the romances of chivalry ; thus, when a child, she 
out with her little brother to seek martyrdom amongst the 
it the age of fifteen Teresa was sent to the Augustinian Con- 
‘of Grace in Avila, In 1533, against her father’s will, 
in the Carmelite Convent of the Incarnation outside 
she remained many years, and developed an exalted 
ital prayer, in which she saw ecstatic visions of the Divine 
ly established her saintly fame. 
obtained » Papal brief to found a convent in Avila, 
to follow the original Carmelite statutes instead of the more 
“Mitigated Rule.” She herself became prioress, and instituted 
discipline, ‘Teresa now entered on a missionary career, 
spirit and practical genius munifested wonderful 
. Inall, she founded, in different cities of Spain, seventeen con- 
dis-calced " or “barefoot” nuns ; not without most trying 
which she bravely endured, fourteen houses of reformed Car- 
These rapidly multiplied after her death. Teresa. died 
and was buried there; her remains were afterwards carried to 
‘St at Avila, but on the demand of the Duke of Alva were 
restored by ‘order to their original resting-place. She was cunonised 
by Grogory xv. in 1622, in company with Xavier and Loyola. 
The service of her festival justly praises Teres’s “heavenly doctrine, 


i 


it 


Efti 


pale 7 
iy 
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a eel 1576, d. 1660. 





the 
the at WH hens he ied to ths University of 
= Cees 3 


Toulouse, ‘where he supported himself ; Ordained priest in 
1600, he continoed at Toulouse ending Mieckegys In; 1008, .whea 
the gulf of Lyons, he was captured by Barbary 
pirates ; they him to Tunis, where he was sold and resold as a 
slave. eee his deliverance to the impression which his 


ce tv. He arrived in Paris in 1609, and pte a 
long ‘1 career which has made his name fumous and beloved. 
Among his chief helpers were the Count de Joigny and his wife, in 
‘whose family Vincent lived for some years as tutor to their sons; he 
‘was aleo aided and honoured by Richelieu, Frangois de Sales, Louis xrv., 


and many others, 

principal achievements were his devoted labours among 
the Paves, and his founding of many benevolent associations, 

the Confréries de Charité, the Congregation of the Missi 

the Sisters of Charity, and various hospitals in Paris In these an 
Sa the like kind, Vincent showed not only a rare 
lave and pity, and the purest zeal for virtue, but & genius 
\is ever-generous cause and bringing his work to 
a “Hie care was both for the bodies and soula of men. 
is Gham Ohireb politics he was a pure conservative. When the Queen Regent 
President of her Council of Conscience, he warmly 
eee ph of the Jesuits against the Jansenists. He died in 
fin the House of St. Lazarus, and was buried in the church with 
honour, He is honoured as the founder of the Order of Lazarists. 
five canonised by Clement x11. in 1737. Comte points out that, 
St, Vincent's devoted goodness was inspired and directed by 
piety, it wus such as might at that time ars been prompted by 
other creeds, or even by mere humane fecling. Authentic portraits of 
‘Bis Venerable and benevolent countenance have been frequently ee 

V. l. 
‘Blographic Siero Vincentde Pout. Phil, Pos. v. 597. Mrs. Jameson: 


He 


‘the Monastic Orders, 


ABBE DE LEPEE (Charles Michel), b. 1712, d. 1789. 


‘The good man here commemorated as a type of Catholic philanthropy 
im Franco in\the 18th century was tho son of the King's Architect at 
Wersilles. A pious Jansonist, he entered the Church, and was made by 
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Bossuet canon in the Cathedral of Troyes. pare oniee. 
him to take up in Paris the canse of the deaf dumb, then a much 
neglected class of sufferers. To their systematic instruction ho gave & 
long life of intelligent and affectionate energy, and nearly all his means. 
“T'devote myself to the poor,” he said. His first State-patronage he 
owed to the Emperor Joseph and Marie Antoinette. A grateful popil 
wrote for inscription on his buat a French couplet to this a 

“Twin blessed marvels wrought our Master dear = 

Oar bands ho taught to speak, our eyes to hear.” 

The Abbé’s aim has been continued in every country in Ei 
but a labial system is now preferred. if i es ; 


Portrait engraved in Knight's Portrait Gallery, 


BOURDALOUE (Lowis), b. 1632, d. 1704. 


Bounpatour, says Voltaire, “ was the first model fee preachers 
in Europe.” Sete ne ticclars are recorded of his life. He was born at 
Bor where his father was a lawyer. In 1648 he entered the Jesuit 
Col fn Paris, and eventually became one of eae but continued 
a he made. ing his caroer, 
‘The Court of Louis xrv. and 


and teaching twenty years before 
a classes listened with rapt attention to 

his sermons, Madame de Sevigné, under date 1680, writes; “Nous 
antendimes aprés diné le sermon de Bourdaloue, qui frappe toujours 
comme un sourd, disant les yérités A bride abattue, parlant ‘A tort et A 
travers contro Vadultére : xanve qui peut, il va toujours son chemin.” 
His modern critic Sainte-Beuve speaks of “sa grandeur, sa sobre beauté, 
et sa moralité profonde.” 

Notwithstanding brilliant rivala, Bourdaloue kept his Beh pie 
yablic admiration to the last, not a little by his hi, 
* His conduct,” said @ contemporary, “was the best, answer to the Pro- 
vincial Letters,” Various eminent’ persons, amongst others 
chose the great preacher to direct their consciences : but this 
declined to render to Madame de Maintenon. After the revocation 
the Edict of Nantes Bourdaloue was sent to Languedoc to preach to 
“new converts." His last services were in hospitals and prisons. 


eh eared to his Works, Sainte-Beuve; Causeries due Lundi, ix, 
‘ortraits by Chéron and Jouvenet. 


PLEURY (Claude) b, 1640, a. 1723. 


Fuxonr was the son of a distinguished advocate in Paris, and was 
educated in the Jesuit College of Clermont, He practised at the bar for 
nine years, and then entered the Church. His great learning and honour- 
able character recommended him to employment as tutor in the royal 
family : in the case of the Duc de Bourgogne, he was wssociuted wi 
Fénel In 1696 he was elected to the Academy. In 1707 Louis xrv. 
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gave him the Priory of Argenteuil, and on the king’s death he was 


to the young Louis xv, 
iets wlclacAEia wan author of various legal and 
i respected in French literature ; 
of the Church (included in the Posi- 
ry did not commence until his 67th 
wn to the 0] ‘of the Council 
of Bosauet, 
{v. &] 
Voltaire icle de Lowis x1v. of Fleury—"* his History of the Church 
cmp sergt peep bo hd tha introdwcto eae 


ry much 
superior to the History. are almost the work of a philosopher: 
wen the History is certainly not.” be e 


PENN (JWilliam), b. 1644, d. 1718. 


mm 
in the “inward light, love and reason, they 
an universal Christian society, universal peace, universal 
eepialon, and fraternal duty to all Among their heroos was 


life presented a strange yet intimate combination, he was both 
and courtier :—a faithful, striving, and often sufferi juaker, 
‘the same time an accomplished courtier and man of a 
of the Royal Society, the influential friend of high at 
and the very confidant even of the Catholic James 1, He 
son of Sir William Penn, « most distinguished Admiral 

Cromwell and Charles 11. Dismissed from Oxford Universit 
nonconformity, youny Penn was sent to travel abroad: upon his 
he saw some military service in the fleet with his father, and in 
Treland with tho Duke of Ormond, But falling in again 
preacher whom he had known in Oxford, he was “con- 

he became a bold speaker, writer, and missionat 
pet and Germany) for the Quaker cause. Twice in his 
suffered long imprisonment for his faith : his trial in 1670 
“ane cons see Biaory as aiaee the eas 
C} during two rei, acmulay's calumny notwithstanding) 
‘exerted his court influence for Gaeooone of he much mosniet 
His singular position led him to his world-known achievement, To 
of hix co-believers, English, Dutch, Swedes, and Germans, the New 
had offered an usylum. Hence Penn petitioned that in payment 


te 


ou 


ae 


2 
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of a large debt due from the Crown to his father’s estate, which he had 
inherited, he should recet i ‘itory in sf 


6 great Ai Penn 
the city of Philadelphia (“loving 
ho visited the Col 


toleration, mild criminal code, and gentle policy towards the Indians and 
negroes, though these last still remained slaves, The colony prospered 
rapidly. Penn made a second visit there in 1699, His later y 
harassed with 
waa buried at 
Dixon: Life m Penn, Bancroft: His 
ob. xvi. : Works. Pox: Journal. 


FOX (Georgi), b. 1624, d. 1690. 


Hos Fox, the Rounder of the Quakers, was the son of “ righteous 
Ohristophor,” a weaver in Drayton, Talctraslon, and spent his boyhood 
in Nottingham, shocmaking and watching sheep. He reached manhood, 
amid the religions and social convulsions of the civil war. No extant 
Church could satisfy his self-questioning, resolute goul, and he 
ing “the inward light” as the nniversal religion. Such a 

rms part of every faith—not least of Catholiciam (Zmitation of Christ, 
bk. ii. ch. i); but, uncontrolled by prudent authority and objective 
truth, it is obviously capable of great extravagance, even the abjuring of 
all civilisation. It led “the Quakers” to reject nll system in apical 
things and many precious social symbols ‘and instrowenta, Boil ta dele 
it was tempered with modern reason, industrial sympathies, and above all 
wide affection. Fox and his followers used their dogma not merely against. 
temporal and spiritual oppression, but to consecrate pacific manners, and 
they religiously oxncted pure and hamane conduct in porsonal, civic, and 
national life. Unda ted by persecution, including first and last five 
in prison, Fox continued throughout his life an itinerant and always 
uncompromisin, icher. Besides travelling all over England, he visited 
Beotland and Areland, Holland (twice), and crowed the AUantic to. the 
‘Weat Indian and North American Plantations, where New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware were to be Quaker States, He was kindl 
regarded by Cromwell, He died in London, and was buried in Bambi 
Fields, Penn mid of him ; “Many sons have done virtuously in this day, 
but, dear George, thou excellest them all!" ‘The Quaker ith having 
rendered eminent temporary service in England and America, has fully 
shared in the general decline of theology. fv. b) 


‘See foregoing article Pewx. Carlyle : Cromuvell. 
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BOSSUET (Jacques Bénigne), b. 1627, a. 1704. 
bi nie eeteatle page Bernard und Bossuet, the modimval 
system yielded to transition. Innocent m1. and St. 
of Read Catholiien' Louis x1, and Richelieu, 
Dictators ; Gutemberg and Columbus, pioneers of modern industry ; 
Galileo Sash ler, See eral Saas ea the tale in 
an undermil met 
eer pisenyel ta soties syioees siptreat arses af 
‘material law. rey Vath century the Cin hia igs a 
for two centuries = tpettrcared 
peoples became 


central French nation ffecntlaued) the ae tenn faith, hen saving much 
of Catholic and ee eee oan eee tt ey but every- 


ae or aera and everywhere the secular 
power reduc ‘0 sa 
independence, and 
Tete to ope with Tnodra elements, the Cathalo Hier 
corrupt and oppressive ; but they possessed « venerable 
It ter al traditions : theve'still conferred moral 


especially held the allegiance of women, w i | 
aloof from th tetera movement, continued to nen stm 


moral order aa oa for the future use of eo es 
service (Pos. Pol. iii. 434), 
There cotatey then to the Chu 


fepraes ee where he became dean. Of the art of 

to be an imposing master, and before long won the 

distinction in Church and Court. He was 

at this tine for his State funeral orations. Ap- 

of Condom i in 1669, Bossuet presently resigned the See 

new duties at Court as preceptor to the Dauphin. On 

aitevion (described by him in a letter to the Pope), 
Bishop of Meaux (1681). 

first work as bishop was to be spokesman of the Church 

ek ‘Louis xiv. convoked to support his vainglorious 

the Pope, respecting the Régale and the righta of the 
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designed : “This view of universal history is to the histories of each 
country and people what a general map is to special maps. . . . God, 
who created and organised the universe, appointing for tho establishing 
of order that all parts of this grand whole shall be mutually conn , 
hath also appointed that the course of human affairs should have its due 
‘stages and proportions—I mean that men and nations have had qualities 
commensurate to the height they were destined to attain; and that 
excepting certain extraordinary strokes where God would have his 
appear alone, no great change has ever taken place without having 
Pani causes in eee - eee Lad calls this roar 
ital inspiration of © icism," remarking that it was impossible to 
Saraleet ye etital, which coca not appreciate Gatialle’ program, 
Connecting with Cartesian science, Bossuet thus proluded the coming 
Historical school, and even Condorcet and the Positive fore ; 
Vv. Te 


De Ranssct: Life of Bosmet, H. Martin ; Histoire de France, bk, v. chy | 
ridges = Bronce under Richelieu and Colbert, lect. iv. Morivys Fol- 
faire. Phil, Pos, tv. 280; v. 6, 360, $96, 663,'702; vi. 316, Pos. Pol. 

4 249; tik. 483, 





FEUDAL CIVILISATION. 


I[HE characteristic of medisval history is the double action 
‘entire course of two co-ordinate forces ;—Ist, Catholic or 

2nd, The Feudal or Chivalric movement, Hence the seventh 

Medes to Feudal Qivilisation, must always be —_ aor beens 


of Catholiciem ; form & conte 
‘The essential Post iaetlesioers by odlval eitation art asa a 
may be thus grouped -— 
(1) To purify and discipline the fiercer passions of man, especially 
umn ity, prides and lust, 
(2) a5. a a a corollary of the former, to raise the position of 


(3) To. earn the weak, dignify gentleness, and raise the value of 
human nature as such. 
(4) To o suppress the rule of universal war, and to transform war of 
quest into war for defence. 
(5) Toe establish true local government, under the sanction of reciprocal 
duty, in lieu of submission to a centralised empire. 


(6) To suppress slavery, and to found the institution Ff free labour. 


‘These six functions were undertaken by Catholicism and Feudalism, 
working together in Marte degrees. The first three were mainly the 


SMe aE ibe hae: Alecgh Uniestey played h wecg decoy Dest expecially 
in to the Bair ey of women. 6 latter 

essentially the work of Feudal Civilisation, indirectly aided by Cathole 
cism, es) ly. wit with regard to slavery. In a sense, the result was 
practically achieved in the nine centuries which separate Theodosius from 
the removal of the Papacy from Rome (roughly speaking botween 400- 
1300 A.p,), ‘The result was achieved, it ix true, most imperfectly : with 
much confusion, cruelty, and folly ; but also with magnificent heroism and 
self-devotion. If it were an ultimate failure, this was because success 
‘was impossible with such limited knowledge and false ideas. But it was 
the turning-point of history ; it was the cardinal Transition; and it 

luced some it: things which have never been soon on earth 

‘or since. The bitter memories which Ma failures have left were due to 
this: that it never recognised hi 


organisation, 
are = himself i nal, HL a 
a himself is exceptio fea a type of 
Cf Feadaliam ; and hs ware can only be regard ice | 
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when we look to their ulterior results, But his work ultimately tended 
to found the civilisation of the middle ages byfmaking Foudalism and 
ional patriotism possible, and by making the Church an i t 
and co-ordinate force. He is himself so imposing a perso scale 
Sie Sek nes 29 eed lara on oo West, fina pet 
permanent, that no other type of the medinv: ler could possi 
chosen. Lt was he who gave to Western Europe practical security 
interminable invasion and definitive settlement into equal nations, His 
impressive rule made the West feel ita common life, with independent 


‘ic, who is # grand but premature of the 
‘the main names of this month come Dewey CHAS 
and the death of St. Louis, 1270: a period of five centuries 
represent the survival of the chivalrous qualities in 
i influence of chivalric traditions on barbarous races of 
with a few exceptions, due to nal qualiti 
names in this month belongs to the vere 
This man with the defence and 


dof 
ent of 
chiefs, and ends with the manifest 
society at the opening of the 14th century, 
has given so striking a picture, 
of Catholic Feudalism naturally produces a 
of function, In the height of its activity many 


were rulers, just as many sovt wore sainta As there 


Tt would seem that the sixth month is dedicated to 
and manners of medieval Catholicism ; the seventh 
‘upon. life and social organisation. It is of much 
that under Feudal Civilisation are ranged five Popes, the 
the Friars, and seven women. 

first two weeks the types are all soldiers; in the third they 
‘Churchinen ; in the fourth they are all sovereigns. The week of 
Spee the defence of Europe against mvaders; that of 
‘Crusades and Chivalry, properly so called ; that of Innocent, 

aoe of the Church on government ; that of St, Louis, the ty 
king. fF Pie 


Phil, Pos. ¥, logon 64. Pos, Pol, iii, ch. vic pp, 353-420, 





CHARLEMAGNE 


OHARLEMAGNE (Charles or Karl the Great) b. 742, d. 814 4D. 


Cuantrs, the eldest son of Pepin the Short, and grandson of 
Charles Martel, succeeded to the sovereignty over the Franks, jointly 
with his brother Carloman in 768 (tat. On the death of Carl 
‘771, he was recognised as gole king. ie was hardly secure in the 

ish ki when he (772) the long wars to incorporate the 
Saxons, which lasted for 32 years, 

Under this name were included the non-Christian German tribes who 
inhabited the country between the Rhine and the Elbe in the modern 
Westphalia, Hanover, Brunswick, Oldenburg, Holstein, Mecklenburg, 

forth Saxony. These tribes, more or less allied with the Norse- 
men, remained attached to the old religion of Odin; they maintained a 
strictly tribal system in scattered centres of ill-defined extent : they were 
still in the partly nomadic and without any regular political 
organisation, A race of hardy soldiers, in so backward and i ic am 
state, formed a standing menace to the settled Christian populations of 
the ish dominion, very much as did the Teutonic and Gothic 
tribes to the Roman Empire. The absence of central authority and of 
town life made any spect ame jest of ee er lest even a 
permanent peace impossible. one means \eir i 
with Western Europe was their adoption of the ‘ivilstion and 
religion of the Franka The security of the Frankish dominions rested 
= the incorporation of their barbarian kinsmen on their north-eastern 

mtier, 

Tt is hi, characteristic of the ‘ins of the young King of the 
Franks that he at once recognised this and from the first net himself to 
a terrible task, where neither wealth nor glory could be won. Charles's 
Saxon wars, the first and most continuous effort of his reign, like the 
wars waged by every civilised conqueror against a race of brave and 
stubborn nomads, were neither marked by great victories nor by very 
definite campaigns. In the long course of them he tried every policy in 
turn : severity, conciliation, exhortation, and negotiation. From time to 
time his measures are marked by dreadful bloodshed and destruction 
and throughout, his warfare has much of the character and not « little 
the ferocity of a war of religion. In the spring of 772, ‘les crossed 
the Rhine at Worms and opened the campaign in Westphalia. He 
destroyed, at Ehresbourg, the Irmensul, or alias of the Saxons. 
‘The war was prolonged in a succession of risings and deeutngy vistotes 
and was not finally completed until 804, having cost the King 
no Jeas than twenty armies. Time after time the Saxons, comy to 
accept baptism and to submit to the king, broke out into rebellion and 

Chi ity. Their national hero was Witikind. In the 
campaign of 78: Charles massacred in cold blood 4500 Saxon prisoners ; 
ay an order of 784 he made baptism compulsory under pain of 


Immediately on the close of his first Saxon campaign, Charles turned 
his arms against Lombardy, 773. Crossing the in two columns, 
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Savoy, in two brief and brilliant 
Nonbern een es far as the Name 
besser 774. e 
liverer of the Church from 
ssaiel Cha a at een Easter 774, conferred on 
of Rome, and entered into a close alliance. 
B0 immense } ‘ions (the modern 
of the ae a estat eae Gas ere sibed eae 
t ndence of on the Empire. Tt wus a 
juest of the country, not a displacement or spoliation of the 
Charles, in this decisive and characteristic conquest, 

of P and Charles Martel, 
King a3 the friend and protector 


Charles's next expedition was into Spain, whither he was called by 

of an alliance with a Saracen Emir, who revolted from the 

if of Cordova (778). Though his campaign was without brilliant 

he advanced to the Ebro and elfected a satisfactory peace It 

the return of his arm; Be a ea a eae 

the Gascons féll upon his rear-guard, and killed Roland 

peers. The eféal. wh which atilicted the king more than it 

was the basis of the poetic legend known in the middle 

sn the Ballad of Roland, From 778 to 812 Sree err 

Jere =e Spain, the main result of which was aa 
ther fear of Saracen invasion, and to estal 

asa hie two en border countics—the Marches of Gascony and of 
Spain on the south of the Pyrenees. 

Further conquests awaited the king on the east. The incessant 

wars with the Saxons compelled Charles to follow the turbulent races 

and south of them. He crossed the Elbe (789), and advanced 

es he established a tributary district extending to the 

ee Tone Southwards he carried his arms into 

, as far as the ha and in a series of 

ire of Austria. 

of almost in incessant war, had vastly fo the kingdom 

the Frankish dominion into an empire 

aia faa ‘of Western Europe. Taking it in its 

it exter from the Bay of Biscay to the river Theiss, 

ee on the south, and the mouth of the Oder on 

ed from the marches south of the Pyrenees, Navarre, 

‘omerunia on the Baltic ; and from the Northern Sea 

te to the duchy of Benevento. It thas comprised 

Germany and Austria, except East Prossia, Kastern 

: the north-east corner of Spain; and all Italy, 


Ht peru 2 
gee 


i 


u 


‘les, 
Charles now called for formal consecration. 
greatest ruler since the Roman Emperors, mani- 
Cg power of the Greek 
the entire influence of the Church, 
the conception of the Empire under rCutolis forms, On 





Christmas Day 800, the king in 
at Rome, where Pope Leo 111., 
thrice hailed him as “Ai is 
Emperor of the Romans.” 
oil, prostrated himself at ty pel 
of priests, soldiers, and ile ease the — with their shat 
‘Thus began the revived Roman Empire of the West, and with it the 
jon of the common life of Western Europe. The barbarian, 
soir, world was Seon ee a to thetonan ho ha Church, 
eo apacy as ite came the spirit lo. Empire, 
Sd the Franka seri reame the fight hand of the Church, 
Great as a warrior, Charles was even ras ndministrator and 
‘The whole Te was divided into counties, the count 
ae being charge Sane es civil ets. 


1100 Deiter in 66 capitularies, or codes, and some 40 other 
to the minutest detail the mitts political and 
system of the Empire. 
ly endowed the Church, i hy eaisng on ee) payment 
seme cpp ped — i = 
voted to the revival of learning, 
hi ed men from 


science, received a now mf ro From this reign wo on tie Chanel 
aan independent, vast, and co-ordinate authority in Europe. Systematic 
education, eleemosynary institutions, regalar taxation, and periodical 
assizes begin to be & part of the ordinary civilisation of ae 

The Emperor died on 28th January 814, in his year, after 
of Sie and his body was embalmed and enshrined in the: 


reign 
Basilion he had built. His memory has justly iny rome t the i 
of the Western world more than that of any ot] 
and it is wn interesting and valuable sign of this fact, ey aii 
of after ages, the style of “the Great” was mingled wit 
a and that through French romances he has been known AS 
as Charlemagne. Rational philosophy respecta and adopts the 





clouded by 
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that Theodoric acted without provocation. If his memory could bo 
cleared from the blood of some of his enemies and rivals, the Gothic 
king would stand out as one of the noblest and grandest chiefs who 
founded the mediwyal system. He died at the of 72, and wus 
buried at Ravenna, where his tomb, “perhaps oldest’ work of 
Christian art,” still remains in solitary 10%, to record the a 
the last of the Roman, the first of great Toutonic chiefs is 
imposing mausoleum is surmounted by a dome 36 feet in diameter, made 
of a single stone, and weighing upwards of 200 tons. It hax long been 

desecrated and empty. fe a) 
Gibbon; ch. xxxix. He 1 Ttaly ond her Invaders, vol. ii, eh. iii, and 
vieexlll. 5 also Life. man: Historical Kssays (Std series) Ravenna, 


PELAYO (Pelagiue), @. 737 AD. 


Pxtaarvs is an carly and somewhat mythical predecessor of the Cid, 
as a Christian hero who checked the Moorish invasion of Spain. He 
wus said to be the son of Favila, Duke of Cantabria, and a 

of the Gothic kings. The Moorish conquest had been practically com- 
pleted by the battle of Guadalete in 711, and no Christians remained in 
arms except in the mountains of the Biscayan province of the Asturias, 


Hither Pelayo escaping, wae chosen as chieftain, and organised a 

ful band in the mountaa fastnessea fn 719, on the river Sil, he defeated 
the Moslems in a great battle, and, following up his successes, he formed 
the kingdom of Leon, the nucleus of the subsequont realm of 

The city of Leon, which he won from Munuza, formed the capital of a 
province of Leon on the Douro; and to this in a series of ho 
added Zamora, Lugo, and Astorga. In spite of the constant 

the Moors, he succeeded in maintaining a Christian 

Asturias and Leon, established regular agriculture and 

He died in ee Lege = ane a ae — " 

jit passed to Alonzo, his son-in-law, 10 olic, in 739, 

though his deeds aro clouded in scanty and somewhat a 
was the true founder of the great Christian nation which, after seven 
centuries of struggle, finally delivered the Peninsula from the Moslems, 
and ultimately grew into the kingdom of Spain. Tr.) 


Ascargorts : Hist. of Spain, ks iv. $1. 


OTHO THE GREAT ((tto I. of Saxony), b. 912, d. 973 AD. 


Orno, the eldest son of Henry the Fowler (whom see), succeeded his 
father, a.p. 936, a8 King of Germany, and at once sought to extend and 
confirm the prerogative and ascendancy of the crown, He was then 
just 24; but in a series of successful wars and by skilful policy, in 15 

yeurs he made himself absolute master throughout Germany, y 
in succession all internal rivals and all foreign enemies. And he | 
Louis of France and the Kings of Burgu and Bohemia to recognize 
his suzerainty. 
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In 951, the victorious hero of Germany was summoned by Adeliida 
(Adolheid}, daughter of the King of Burgundy, and then widow of King 
to defend her against the cruel Biren of Berepgar, the 
King of Lombardy. Policy and chivalry combined to incline 
to Passing the Alps with an irresistible force, he 
the beautiful Queen—then but twenty years old—married her, 
himself crowned at Pavia, Frosh insurrections broke out in 
inst Otho ; and Germans and Italians with equal aversion 
bim an alin corn. He resto Berengr as hie vasa 

ur 


hattle of the Lechfeld, near Augsburg, he emnainael 
22 years after his father’s victory at Merseburg, and 
rope from the ubiquitous and eruel enemy whi 
een its terror for 70 years. 

ftaly now called out for the new Charlemagne. Pope John x11, 
of the infamous Marozia, the worst of the whole line of 
sent ambassadors to call in ‘the mighty King of Germany. 
crossed the Alps with an overwhelming force, driving all 
i waa crowned King of Italy at Pavia, Ad- 

Rome he was solemn): ncinted fim 

‘ins the 


to bea revival of that of Charlemagne, extended over 
and North Italy alone; it was far less ecclesiastical in its 

spirit ; it was far loss of a real Empire and more of a vague title. 
in erery sense the absolute ruler of Germany and cto 
fthe Papacy. The Emperor hid hardly withdrawn from Rome 
when the perfidious John x11. organised conspiracies against him. Otho 
returned to Rome, and, summoning a Council in the Church of St, Peter, 
solemnly deposed the most infamous of all the successors of the Apustle. 
For four the Emperor was mainly occupied in Italy with the 
invermsnabl ‘inable pees ‘of the Italian princes, the insurrections of the 
Roman ‘and the treasons and ambition of a succession af Popes 
‘The following year he had his son Otho crowned Emperor, 
and obtained for him the hand of Theophano, daughter of the Byzantine 
The great Bowers at last returned to Germany to repress 
new insurrections of the Slava. In 973 he held a brilliant Diet, at which 
he received the homage of the Kings of Bohemia and Poland, He died 
afterwards, at the age of 61, in the height of his prosperity and 


the greatest of the early Emperors, was—longo intervallo—a 
second lemagne in character, poly, nd Bite wk reat and 
‘victorious soldier, he assured the of 
‘on the north-eastern, and the 
He enlarged and fostered the ci 
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ST. HENRY (Henry IT. or the Lame), b. 972, & 1024 AD. 


Hexny tt, the last of the heroic Saxon house, was the grandson of 
Duke CaN Sida of Otho the Great, and was id 
‘Henry 1 the Fowler (whom see) Otho 11, the son of Otho the 

r ‘age of 28; and Otho 111., his son and successor, died 
‘at the age of 22. Thereon Henry, the eldest mule of the rice 

of the Fowler, succeeded in securing the crown of Germany (1002). By 


series of ypsigns he subdued all his enemies, was 


fat at Mayonce, then af Aix-ln-Chapelle, and Gu 
at at Aix-la- le, and marris 
sie race aca 

fir exploit wan driving the Poles out of Bohemia, which thoy 


had overran, and aiding in establishing St. Stephen, his brother-in-law, 
on the throne of Hungary. He was next summoned to Italy, where he 
drove the nsurper Ariouin out of Lombardy, and was crowned King of 
at Pavia, After further cam in Germany against the Poles, 
recovered his authority in North Italy, and 

ine by Benedict vit. (1014), with Cunegunda 


on the steps of St, Peter, he vowed fidelity to the Holy Sec. 
the Chureh with gifts and endowments, and his retum to 
marked by presents to various abbeys At Verdun he 
claimed to be admitted as a monk. But the abbot, having 
peror a promise of absolute obedience, ordered him 
of governing his serie ‘Ten years more of inces- 
sovereign awaited him, restless Poles again called 
Bohemia, Again he was on the point of entering the 
Strassburg, when the is summoned him to pro- 
ERAS sere Greeks and Saracens. Returning to Germany, be 
Councils to reyulate the Church. He contirmed to the See 
Peter all the gifts and privileges of his predecessors He died in 
cat the age af Lees with his last breath his unbroken chastity 
the ign of Empress Cuneyunds, although he had previously 
submitted to the f of ordeal by fire, 

For this and his eee of the Church, he was canonised in 
the next century as well as the Empros. With Henry 1. closes the great 
‘of the Saxon ty, which had lasted 104 yeurs (920-1024). As a 
and a ruler Henry 11. was hardly inferior to Henry the Fowler or 
Bees eran ann namo 

‘more in that he o policy of CI e, althou, 
the interval of 800 years had greatly altered the relations of temporal and 
and called for more discretion as well as energy in assert 

of the sovereign. fF. =) 
listory of Germany, by J. Sime, in Enoyel. Brit, 
. : si Christianity, vol. ik bk. 1 Yor St. 
Henry and Cuneganda—Mra. Jarneion : Legenits of the Monastic Orders 
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VILLIERS (Jhilippe de Villiers de Lisle-Adam) b. 1464, d 1534. 


Vintrens de Lisle-Adam, of an illustrious French family from the 
“Isle of France,” was grandson of the famons marshal of the same 
‘and was born at Beauvais in 1464, paring the Order of the ts 
St. John, he filled a succession of offices and duties, ing the hij 
qualities’ aa a general, a governor, and a diplomatist, He had won a 
brilliant victory over the Soldan of Egypt in 1610, and was Visitor of all 
the priories of the Order in France. ¢ island of Rhodes, off the south 
coast of Asin Minor, the advanced post of the Order, had eet out, 
surrounded by the Ottoman Empire, as the easternmost bulwark of Chris- 
tendom. The attack of Mahomet 11, in 1480, had been defeated by the 
Grand Master d’Aubuisson ; but in 1521 Soliman the Magnificent, havi 
taken Belgrade, resolved to crush tho fortress which had so long 
the whole force of Islam. 

Lisle-Adam was chosen Grand Master ; and, preparing for a desperate 
defence, he called for help from the Pope and the princes of Christendom, 
‘The siege which he sustained during the autumn of 1522 is one of the 
most memorable in history. From the moment of his election the Grand 
Master strained every nerve to meet the enemy. He had less than 1000 
trained soldiers, of whom scarcely half were knights, and about 4000 
armed townsmen, with a few thousand villagers and slaves. In June the 
Turkish fleet appeared—in all 500 ships, with 100,000 fighting men and 
60,000 labourers with the spade. Everything that ekil 5 and 
desperation could suggest was done by the defenders. Month after month, 
theassaults of the overwhelming force of Turksweredriven back. Knights, 
townsmen, women, priests, and slaves laboured with undaunted ens 
to repair every breach as fast as it was made. The Turks threw in 
explosive shells, then a new engine of war, Towards the end of August 

fiman in person Jed on the ussault, whilst several bastions were blown 
up by mines and the walls were completely mpped. Fifteen assaults 
were made in one month ; and still the Turks were driven back with 
immense carnage. In two renewed efforts, on the 24th of September and 
20th of November, the Turks lost, 16,000, and then 11,000 more, 

But the city was a heap of ruina ; 60 mines existed beneath it; the 
garrison was reduced to 3000, of whom only 300 were ka nigh ; amamuni- 
tion and food had failed. No help came from Eur ¢ jealousies of 
the kings, the intrigues of their rivals, and the treachery of the Venetians 
left the ‘Knights to their fate. Soliman offered honourable terms on 
cession of the walls, and Lisle-Adam was forced to accept them, 28th 
December 1523. Tn this six months’ siege the Knights had lost 700; the 
‘Turks 80,000. The Grand Master was received with honour by Soliman 
and allowed to withdraw to Rome with the remnant of his Knights. ‘The 
loss of this island, the key of Christendom, as it was thought, and the 
heroiatn of the defence filled Europe with shame and sympathy. Pope 
Adrian vi died soon after in great grief; Francis, Charles v.,and Henry vein. 
deplored the event too late. 

The Emperor settled the Knights at Malta ; and there Lisle-Adam 
diced, in 1634, at the age of 70. On his grave was written “ Here lies 
valour victorious over fortune.” He is one of the noblest types of the 
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hardly inferior, though on a smaller field, to Godfrey.“ Lisle- 
saya Professor Brower, f 
apron by the mort orale 

Cate... jest 
snore times the loye and veneration of beholders 

lished and undiminished in all the trying events of this most daring 
and desperate enterprise.” [F. B) 


Robertson : History of Charles v,, bk. ti, Brewer: Rei He be 
MOO Wruntwonte Porter’ Ditonn ofthe Binipataey Metin aA. 1a88. 


LA VALETTE (Jenn Parisot de La Valette), b. 1494, d. 1568. 


ergy, justice, 
combats with and sea, In 1666, 
the thi and great career, 
the seat of his most determined enemy. 
Turkish fleot of 159 mil brought 30,000 janissaries, with un immense 


oH 
i 


no ual aid, After many weeks and the loss of 

succeeded in capturing the detached fort of St, Elmo ; 

no more. Daily assuults were repulsed. After four 

the Viceroy of Philip 11. arrived from Sicily withfreinforce- 

‘The Turks withdrew to their ships, and were finally 

dlaughter—it is said amounting to 30,000 men. 

of the soldiers and townsmen 8000, had perished st 

the Turks in this memorable siege of four months 

» The Pope offered to La Valette a cardinal’s 

The Grand Master set himself to restore the 

fortress and to build the new city which still is culled Valetta. 

were embittered by the ingratitude of the Pope and 

i the Order. He died at Malta, aged 74, and with him the 

of knighthood which had saved the western Mediterranean 
from the Moslem ficets. [FB] 

W. Porter: History of Ue Knights of Matla. 


DON JOHN (Prince Juan of Austria), b. 1547, d. 1578. 


Dow Jowx, natural son of the Emperor Charles y. and of Barbara 
® woman of humble origin and coarse nature, was born at 
Ratisbon in 1547, and not in 1545. His original name was Jerome, and 


HI 


al 


re 
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he is so called in a codicil to the Em will, HA ote Facets 
secretly with great care, and acknowledged by Philip 1, ax his half 
lirother at the age of 12. He was educated along with his nephews, the 
ion Curlos, and Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, 
\d, comrade, and successor, Don Juan earl him- 
Slipassss cine oa success: aa ee epee 
year he gain itation ‘is campaign against. the 
ipemerbckion of the Moree, tak ats cca ex pulse ase cea nD 
pats adatom a, ad sere pe their cape te 
Jyprus, deci ‘ope, the King of Spain, and the Italian republis 
to make a combined effort to check them. Don John was ap} 
High-Admiral of the Holy @; and in October 1671, with an allied 
fleot furnished by the ie Philip 11, Venice, and Genoa, he met the 
entire Turkish host off Lepanto, on the north const of the Gulf of 
Corinth, nearly opposite to Patras. 
eo ier gems Si peri recom men, The Hee 
ght about 300 ships equally equi he heroic yourtg chief, 
24 sveppeara'en the niedal dlaroeal Bis forees wish yrds atl aque 
ing through the fleet, inspired the troops and commanders with his 
romantic ardour, From noon till sunset on Sunday, 7th October, the 
battle sp se with dreadful carnage. It was a fight of soldiers on board 
ship rather than of seamen. at oer Cervantes served on board as 
a soldier.” ‘The hostile veenols ware laid sido hy sido, andl were attacked 
y ing. Don Juan and his nephew, Alexander of Parma, fought 
i tho mélée like crumders, and oach killed the captain opposed to him. 
The Turks lost all their ships but 29; 30,000 men; and the sacred 
standard of the Prophet. 
For the time their power was annihilated ; and even Constant 
trembled, But incurable dissensions and jealousies among the 
Powers paralysed their action ; and within a fow years the Turks had 
restored their flect and resumed the offensive in the West. “You 
shaved our beard,” cried a Pusha, “but, in taking Cyprus, we hare 
off anarm !” Historians have differed violently us to the importance of 
the victory of Lepanto (see Pos. Pol. ili, 477). The material blow it 
gave to the Ottoman power was not permanent, but its moral effect was 
decisive ; for the Turkish fleet never again serioudly menaced 
in the Mediterranean west of Greece. Tho vi restored 


the people shouted : whose natne 
was John.” ‘The popular instinct was sound, ‘The halo thrown road 
the new crusader destroyed the fascination which had surrounded the 
Ottoman name for a century and a half. And the thrill of tri : 
which passed through Europe may be compared to the terror inspired 
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the fall of Constantinople in 145% We need not accept the verdict of 

his contemporaries that Don John was a consummate general or a great 

gening, As Motley well says, whilst Don John achieved ted by 

victories with which the world rang, his great antagonist William the 

Silent was paaing the liberty of his country through « series of defeats, 

Don Jolin was neither statesman nor patriot ; but the last of the crusaders 
and. hero of romance ; his favourite motto was “Macula cares.” 

Filled with visions of glory, he moditated, first, tho founding a 

in Tunis, which he conquered, and then a murringe 

with Mary and the deliverance of Scotland from the heretics. 

Both Prajocts failed through the secret jealousy of Philip 1, who sent 

him as enor of the Netherlands to confront William of Orange. 

‘There, though his brilliancy, hia charm, and his valour won many 

successes, he was no match for his mighty nent, and could not cope 

with the intrigues of the malignant tyrant whom he served. After two 

of frnitless efforts (1576-1578) he died, at the age of 31, broken- 

ioe of his brother, cither of fever, or of poison 

Philip. His heart lies at Namur, his body in the Kecurial 

iis father, the Emperor. HL) 
Bir W. Stirling-Maxwell: Den John of Austria, Motley : Dutch Republic, 
Party. Finlay: Greece, vol. v. 


JOHN SOBIESKI (John ILI, King of Poland), b. 1624, d. 1696. 


Jokn Sommsxt, of un illustrious Polish family, the son of James 
Sobieski, an eminent soldier and statesman, was born in Galicia, 1624 ; 
waa carefully educated, travelled over Europe, and served in the Baye 

Louis xtv., where he formed a life-lon, friendship with Condé 
his native country, under ite turbulent aristocracy and its 
foreign encmies, had almost ceased to exist aa a kingdom, and was main- 


aga 

odds of Rassians, Swedes, and Turks, In 1674 the Diet of 

erties i King, “After a month of intrigien' by tha/\7 

throne, by a sudden patriotic impulse Sobieski, who 
was himself chosen. 

years, nearly the whole of which was occupied in 

to secure the existence of Poland and in fruitless 

from anarchy and civil war. It required all the 

fot the new i to drive the ‘Tarka from his conntry. | For a few 

obtained peace, troubled by intrigues and plots amongst his 

‘at home, and even in his own family. A new favasined of Turks 

Vienna. The heroic king, now 51 years old, and unwieldy 
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All Europe was filled with admiration and thankegiving, and for a 
century the anniversary was celebrated at Vienna. This i 
victory ranks with the most important, of tho efforts to protect Chris- 
tendom from the Musulman invader. It was decisive; and marks the 
term of the widest area ever reached in Ew by the Crescent. Since 
that day Islam has never menaced Western Europe in force. Sobieski 
ruigued 18 years more, his last years being embittered by the incessant 
cabals of his countrymen and the intrigues of his Krench wife. 


countrymen. 


Coxe: House of Austria, ch. Ixvi. Leonard Chodzko: Poland JUustrated » 
and article Sonrmskt in Biog, Générale, vol, xliv, 


ALFRED, b. 849, d. 901 A.D. 


Aurrep is taken by Comte (Pos. Pol. iii. 403) as the purest type of 
the early chiefs who eflected the incorporation of the nomad Pol tate 
of the Enst and North of Europe into the Ei n system, “And he 
naturally presides over the first week devoted to Poudal Civilisation, the 
ra which includes the defenders of Christendom against infidel 
invaders. 

Alfred was born at Wantage in Berkshire in 849, the fourth and 
youngest son of Ethelwulf, by Osburga of the race of Cerdie. He was 
thus the grandson of Egbert, who had been recognised os over-lord of 
Englond. Asa child he was twice taken to Rome; and in 853 he was 
anointed as titular King by Pope Loo 1v, His youth was @ time of 
calamity to the Saxons, Ina few years the work of Kgbert had been 
undone; all primacy of Wessex hid boen destroyed ; and the North« 
men, now known a8 Danes, were destroying and conquering on all sides 
of England. They speedily established themselves orer Northumbria, 
Mercia, and East An and penetrating into Berkshire, they 
compelled the men of Wessex to fight for their very existence. ‘The 
churncter of the Scandinavian invasion had now changed. In of 
piratical descents, the Danes camo in organised armies, secking to 
conquer und settle in new lands, Alfrod’s three elder brothers reigned 

ther but 12 years; and in 871, Alfred, at the age of 22, became 
King of Wessex. 

for seven years the young king fought desperately with the heathen 
invaders, at times reduced to the utmost extremity in the southern 
corner of Wessex ; but at last he overcame them in a get i at 
Ethandun, on the Wiltshire Downs, By the Peace of Wedmare (878), 
Guthrum, the Danish leader, nanaptalh baptism, and a respite was 
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secured for Wessex. Although Alfrod had still to wage desperate wars, 
for more than 20 years he effectually defended the integrity of his 
‘West Saxon kingdom. 
as was the valour by which the young King had saved his 
and his religion from the savage invader, his career as a civil 
‘ruler was even more memorable and important, He saw, as Charler 
saw, that the sole guarantee for the incorporation of the Northmen with 
civilisation was their conversion to Christianity ; and satisfied 
with this beginning of civilised life, he left the Dances in possession of 
the reat of id, and set himself to secure and organise Wessex. 
The whole was divided into military districts, each bound to 
enpply its to defend the country. He then begun to create a 
navy; and he is thus the founder of the English maritime power. 
Having secured the kingdom within and without, Alfred applied himself 
to the aes enforcement of justice, and to the formation of a sort of 
common law, 


and adapted four most im it works in Latin—the 

iow of Orosins, the one peter aperttere ty history, 

of Bede, the Consolation of Boéthius, and the Pastoral of 

Gi . Alfred ia thus at once the creator of English literature, 

is founder of England as a nation—of its law, its govern- 
Mont, its navy, and its national consciousness. 


niversary 
o fit honour 
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Alfred was in every sense the copy or reflection of Charlemagne, 
reproducing his work exactly on a far smaller scale, but in even more 
“ny Seen pe paste them was real and a 
rt, Alfred’s grandfather an lecessor, spent two years ab 
court of Charles, Alfred was itohght up in part ee ‘atep-mother, 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, grandson of Char! e. He 
was thus essentially Europeanised, with all the knowledge, culture, and 
traditions of the great Frank courta. The field of his wars and his 
ernment was indeed «mall. But his conduct in peace as in war 
isplays the true eye of genius and the heroism of the born creator of 
nations. “So long as I have lived,” wrote Alfred himself, “1 have 
striven to live werthily, in hopes to leave to the men that come after a 
remembrance of me in good works.” 

He is perhaps the only man of action recorded in history of whom no 
defect of character and no crime is known. All the anecdotes represent 
him as a perfoct hero, of dauntless courage, of romantic magnanimity, of 
intense piety, and entire simplicity ; with exquisite geniality, grace, and 
unfailing sweetness, Ho almost oquala Canty Charlemagne, and 
Frederick in genius for war and for organination, and far surpasies 
them all in purity and moral beanty. In foresight, tenacity, and 
pnictical sagacity, he is the peer of Richelieu, Crate and William 
the Silent, whilst he stands alone in saintly simplicity, serenity, and 
perfection of every moral grace and charm. He was a saint, without 
superstition, imbecility, or fanaticism ; a sagacious ruler who never 
sacrificed a principle ; an enthusiastic student who never ceased to be a 
king. The popular traditions which for ages have attributed to Alfred 
30 many English institutions are without adequate evidence. But they 
bear testimony to what is solid fact, that England as a nation, a8. a 
maritime people, with representative institutions, with a permeate 
system of common law, with s strong central government in the interest 
of the people, with great educational institutions, with a national 
literature and history, dates from the impulse given’ by the hero King 
of Wessex, fw 

Memorials of King Alfred, with six Barly Chronicles and Alfred’s Poems, 

td. by Dr. Giles, 2868, Panll: Life af AUred. Freemans Norman 


vol i, and Old English History. Green: History of the 
English People, vol. i. ch. tlt. 


OHARLES MARTEL (Karl the Hammer), b. abt. 685, d. T41 A.D. 


‘The week devoted to Chivalry, or warlike heroism inspired by 
religion, is presided over by Godfrey, the most eminent leader of the 
Crusades; it opens with Cuantes Manret, one of the 

voldiers whose valour saved the civilisation und religion of a race against 
invasion. 

Charles was the son of Pepin of Héristal, the founder of the 
Carlovingian dynasty, by a second and unlawful wife. On the death of 
Pepin in 714, he was excluded from the succession and imprisoned by 
Popin’s lawful wife in the interest of her own grandchild, Excapii 

putting himself at the head of the Franks of Austrasia, he soreoeee 
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many yoars, in reonganising the Frankish 
himself recognition as ite chick Of 


quitaine, Franconi, Swabia, Barat, and 
of the Franks. 


‘ing his hosts to his standard from the Northern Sea and. 

‘orest to the British Channel and the Buy of Biscay. He met 

the Arab army in the plateau near Poitiers (October 732). ‘The fate of 
and of Christendom, it was believed, and not without reason, 

For seven days the two armies stood faci Gs 

" 

lines at 

Sun- 


his vietory by establishing the Frunkish rule over the whole 


He was about to puss into Italy on the invitation of Pope 
at, when death overtook him (October 741), and he was buried 
at Denis. 

Charles Martel was in all things the prototype of his mighty grand- 
son, ‘Charlemagne. most his equal as a soldier and organiser of 
victory, he is utter! ithout the respect for intellect and religion which 
marked the nobler Uharles, ‘The necessities of his kingdom, rather than 
rapacity, led him to seize much property of the Church, for which the 
trunsalpine ecclesiastics bitterly denounced him, « condemnation which 
‘was even repeated by Dante. His glory is to have saved Europe from 
Islam, to have stemmed the torrent of invasion both on north and on 
south, from Musulinan and Heathen, and to have prepared the founda- 
tions of the great Frank Empire. {F. B] 

Martin «| Wintoire dle France, tt 176-217. Mombart: Charlee the Great, 


THE OID (Kodrigo Diaz de Bivar), b. 1045, d. 1099. 


The week of Chivalry and national heroism contains t; taken 
from the history of all Western Europe—Italinn, French, English, 
German, Spanish, Portuguese. Tho Cx us the national hero of Spain is 
the obyions representative of that country. His place, too, is obviously 
next to Charles Martel, as being the most eminent soldier who checked 
the of the Musulmans in Spain. 

Diaz de Bivar, the son of Diego de Bivar, a nobleman high 
ip favour with Ferdinand 1, King of Castile, became the hero of his 
countrymen in their long struggles with the Moors. His has been 
surrounded by legend, so that few facta in his career are certain, and his 
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character itself is variously presented to us according to the age of the 
poet orromancer, He is usually called HL mig Ochi My Kandi) 
and Campeador, or Champion, “'The most authentic account of him 

we is in the of the Cid, of 3741 lines, written probably 
within a century of his death. It represents him as # fierce, adventurous, 
and not very scrupulous soldier ; who is equally a source of per 
his sovereign and of terror to the Moslem, The poem knows but little 
of the romantic and graceful incidents which occur in the ballads, or of 
the tragic which forms the plot of Comeille’s Cid. The Ci 
enamoured of Ximena, the daughter of Don Gomes, is called upon by his 
father to avenge by single combat an insult inflicted on him by Don 
Gomez. In the duel the hero kills the father of his beloved. She calls 
on King Ferdinand to punish the slayer of her father, but by the King’s 
intervention is ultimately induced to marry him. 

‘The Cid is reprosented in tho romances ss the type of fidelity to his wife 
and of domestic affection. His free and unsuspicious nature constantly 
exposes him to the attacks of jealous rivals, At last the King Alphonso, 
who owed his throne to the Cid, is led to seize all his i 
him of his castles, and banish him the kingdom. The bani: hero 
raises an army and fights the Moora At the news of Alphonso’s 
distress, who was pressed by the Sultan of Morocco, the Cid 
returns to his help. His whole life was in battle wi 


in with 
Moslems, and his last exploit was the capture of Valencia, He 
buried at Burgos, and his tomb, still shown, became a place of pilgrim: 
His charger Babioca was buried in a garden near, and his two 
Colada and T'izona, are still preserved, , 

Ticknor : Hist. Spanish Literature, vol. i. ch. i. il, vii 
vy Damas Hinant (Fr, tr.) Pats 18084 and tn Engl 
re and J, Ormsby. Southey: The Cid, Chronicle and 


TANORED, d. 1112, 


Taycrep was the son of the Marquis Odo, surnamed the Good, 

of Emma, sister of Robert Guiscard, the Norman conqueror of Apulia 
and Calabria, In the First Crusade, 1096, he followed his cousin 
Bohemond, Prince of Tarentum, son of Guiscard. By his father’s side 
‘Tancred was an Italian, of the mce of Montferrat of Piedmont, He was 
always regarded as the prowr chevalier of the First Crusade, the most 
heroic in the campaign, and the most loyal and devoted of the chiefs, 
with the generosity and honour of the perfect knight. He is speciall: 
remembered for his chivalrous courtesy, and he was the nearest 

to the ideal champion of Tasso, Whilst remaining throughout u 
second inirank to the ruling princes who brought armies of their own, 
and without the authority or wisdom of Godfrey, Tancred has left the 
fairest and most brilliant memory in the First Crasade. Tancred was 
the last to do homage to the Eastern Emperor, the inost resolute in the 
terrible siege of Antioch, the firet with Godfrey to mount the walls of 
Jerusalem. Tancred remained with Godfrey in his kingdom of Jeru~ 
salem ; and on his death (1100), he followed his cousin Bohemond to his 
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Fargas i of Antioch, which he ruled as t for nearly nine years. 
died T112, of a wound, in the prime tet manloonte we 7 x un- 
tarnished nome for chrvalry’—"the beavest of tho brave” Er, 2] 


J. ¥, Michand : Histoire des Croisases, vol. 1. Sir G. Cox: The Crusades, 
1877. Tasso : Gers. Lib. vi. 


RICHARD OGUR DE LION, b. 1157, d. 1199. 


The place given to Ricwanp 1. in the Calendar in the week of 

in, the Cid, and Tancred, shows that he is 

recorded solely as a type of the knight, and not as ruler or statesman. 

It is not with the King that wo are concerned, but merely with the 

Crusader. Richard 1. was the second son of Henry 11. und Eleanor of 

Aquitaine, born 1157, und succeeded in 1189, at the age of 32, 

to the vast kingdom of his father reaching from the Tweed to the 

had already taken the cross, and he at once resolved to 

Holy Land, “Jerusalem had been retaken by the Saracens, 

been captured by Saladin in the battle of Tiberias, 

& great cl in the Third Crusade—a combined 

‘of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, Philip Augustus, King 

Ri 4, of England, Richard raised vast sums by the 

pledge of the crown’ yy, and in 1190 he set out to Sicily. 

and delayed some months On his 
‘The followii 


z 
ql 


E 
E 
ie 


if 


i 
nu 


3 
i 


sail for Europe, was captured and held to ransom in 
turned to England after four years’ absence, and was 


Hl 


tho Calendar is entirely due to his world-wide and 
type of Crusader, and chivalrous soldier; und it is 
of the relative spirit which animates this roll of heroes that 
of one who was in_many respects so evil a man und 
spite of ferocity, injustice, greed, and self-will, he is 
ononr for the romantic courage with which he flung aside 
considerations of prudence and policy to stem the advance of the 
his unrivalled heroism in the field, and the courtly geno- 
showed to noble enemies. With all his crimes as 
and his vices as a man, the name of Richard Comr-de-Lion lives 
memory of the Kast as well aa the West as tho first soldier of 
the type of the splendid knight, [F. #) 
Cherowicles of the Crusades ; Richant of Deoives ; Geoffrey de Vinsawf, in 
Bakara Mand. (ke Seauls The Fudeannne | " 
8 
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SALADIN (Salah-ed-Deen), b. 1337, d. 1193. 


Sataprn stands next to Richard t, and Tuncred, since we are bound 

to honour the chivalry and patriotixm of the Musulman defenders of the 
Land equally with that of the Crusaders. interests 
ilistion required that the Saracens should be arrested in, thelr 


of Tanered himself, and in most personal qualities the superior of Casur- 
le-Lion, 

Saladin was « chief of a Tureoman tribe, who served Noureddin, the 
Sultan of Aleppo ; and, in 1171, ke suppressed the heretic Khalifate in 
Egy) ieceeding to the power of Noureddin, he made himself 

Egypt and Syria, remnants. 


jerusalem 


‘Sco under RicHann I,, above, 


JEANNE DARO (Maid of Orléans), b, 1412, d. 1431. 


The wonderful girl who recalled France to life from the lowest 
of her sufferings in the fifteenth century, was the daughter of Ji 
Dare and Isabeau Romée, pode arpa of a fi ay of serfs establis 
at Domremi, on the left bank of the Meuse, some miles from Vaucouleurs, 
between Champagne and Lorraine, She was born there, 6th Ji 
1412 ; and legend has surrounded her early Tife with presage of a sai 
career, The frightful war which had dismembered and desolated France 
since the fatal day of Agincourt, 1415, was at its acme ; France was tor 
in fragments by factions and treason ; the feeble volantatr a Seer 
vi. was only nominally King of the south and centre, and with- 
drawn behind the Loire in despair; Orléans, besieged by the 
under the Regent, Duke of Bedford, alone held the invaders at bay, 
girl Jeanne had been brought up in the midst of the horrors of war and 
the misery of the people ; and had long seen visions and heard yoioss 
from heaven, summoning her to save France. 

At length, early in the year 1429—she was then in her 18th year— 
she broke away from her parents, aasumed man's clothes and armour 
and, Pesading a fow gontlemen and a crowd of the towns-people of Vau- 
couleurs to believe in her mission, set forth to the King at Chinon. 
There her sublime confidence, her simple purity, and instinctive 
won admiration in a debauched and cynical court, She was sent 
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at the eee ee rere heel aire ae within 
two weeks routed and drove off the English armies, Town after town 
was and the invadera defeated in a series of encounters, 
Within two months Rheims was recovered, and the King crowned in the 
ancient cathedral. ‘This secured the throne to the native King us against 
the claims of the infant. Henry vt. of England, roused patriotic enthusiasm 
thronghont the divided nation, und created a profound belief in the 
supernatural mission of the Maid. From Rheims she uryed on the 
recovery of France and of the capital. Before Paris she was wounded 
and repulsed (September 1429); the King listened to the counsela of 
rhe Sy tamed and despair; withdrew again behind the Loire, and 
his army. 


‘The short military carcer of the Maid was practically over; her 
remained. In spite of her entreaties and exhortations, the 

unwarlike King and his counsellors wasted her genius and her ardour in 
trivial and hopeless expeditions. After w series of petty exploits she was 
taken prisoner by the Burgundians, at Compidgne, on the Oise, May 
1490; was sold for 10,000 pieces of gold to tt a Engi, who looked on 
her as equivalent to an entire army, The plan of the invaders was to 
7 the glory and le the reputation of the national heroine. 
In this they were seco by the infamous fanaticism of the jurists, 
and ecclesiastics of France, who made themselves the tools 


theologians, 
of the tyrants of their country, and were directed by Cauchon, Bishop 
of Bewyaia, For five months the inspired girl held her own wit 
like nobility of soul against the venomous artifices of the priesta, 
ity af the Boglish soldiery and the inferal malice of her captor 
rho exhaust their killin plots to erush her by physica, smeral, an 


tual tortares, and to dishonour her in person and in character before 
consigned her to a horrid death. 
‘and martyrology present no nobler picture than that of the 
lsilia pirlowho enafronied, alons, the epathy nf thoes ahe had. anved, 
it of her own nation, the savage arts of churchmen, 
soldiery and populace. After a long-drawn sacri- 
condemned as a heretic and apostate, and burned 
‘et-place of Rouen, May 30, 1431, with every cir- 
‘of brutal ferocity. 
‘The hercine of France, the greatest martyr of the people recorded in 
died in her 20th year, after a public career The 
which was the instrument of her martyrdom, still hesitates 
; and France has only recognised, after the disasters of 
20 years, that the Maid was the greatest of her popular heroes. 


arehy, Church, and Feudal aristocracy should come from the depths of 
Selavarahopld be perscnifed yn x woman. All that wes cublime 

Seaplane tas wan ero dn the French rece, sxc. 
that was self-devoted in woman was incarnate in Jeanne Dare. Her 
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‘ionate patriotism was equalled by her womanly piety, her by 
Ber tath, as her pele nerreat nature by ie genius for affai 
In all great things, civil and military, her judgment was the trae one; 
and her vision of the possibilities was that of unfnil i 
consummate skill in war was attested by the 
And as strat was in its infancy, and Ppp ye 
daring and self-confidence, no miracle is needed to explain her success. 
Her marvellous story and her boundless ascendancy over the minds of 
men are natural effects of a heroic nature working in @ situation of 
intense passion and excitement, Her genius is all herown. Her fault- 
Jess bearing under ition and treachery place her beside oer 
martyrs of the world’s history, 8) 
France, Uk. xexv. xxxvi, (roprinted 
‘atop , ik, Hk Walle Yeomme Dea 
Musee, Paria, 1676. Rerue Occidentale, 1887, 89,90 J. Cotter 
Morison : Joan of Arc; a Lecture. Quicherst : Procés, ete, 


MARINA, b. abt. 1505, d abt. 1530. 


friend, am 

conquest of Mexico, and in disposing the native 

anity and submission. She was the daughter of 

southern province of Mexico. On her father’s death she 

as a slave by her barbarous mother, to make way for her 

On the first arrival of Cortes, in his Mexican expedition, 

sented to the chief as one of 20 young slaves of the main 

sities of the invader was some method of communication, as no Spaniard 
knew the Mexican language. Manta, as the Mexican slave was named 


courage, eagacity, 

and generosity. Cortes attached her to himself as interpreter, trusted 
her with his most important negotiations, loved her as hia 
had by her a son, She was true and faithful to him in his 
and of immense service in carrying out his design 


‘What Joan did by 
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ba and sngucity, It is noteworthy that Cortes, like Pizarro and 
‘conquerors, round whose names gather such memories of blood and 
horror, has no place in the Calendar. The Christianization of an Indian 
Face is represented only by the name of a captive woman, the concubine 
of their conqueror. fr BJ 
Presostt : Conguert of Mexico, bk. vii. ch. ill, Helps: Life of Cortés, 


ALBUQUERQUE (Afonso Alboquerqus), b. 1453, 4. 1515. 


Axnogumnar, receiving a separate command, took Ormuz, a central 
port at the entrance to the Persian Gulf. He was forced to withdraw, 
retired to Socotra, an island off the extreme eastern point of Africa, 
Having obtained reinforcements in 1508, he set sail for the Malabar 
coast, on the west of Hindostan, where he waa invested with the office 
‘of commander-in-chief ; and there, in seven yeara of incessant warfare 
and policy, he built up the Portuguese mates in Tndia—establishing its 
centre at one of the few territories which Portugal still retains in 
the East. He then ted the Portuguese power at Malacca, in the 
i Ormuz, in the Persian Gulf. 
weeded by orders from Lisbon ; 
exhaustion in his 63rd year, 

at Goa, and ultimately his bones were 
words were: “I have won the hatred of men for 
+ Tam disgraced by the King for the sake of mon | 

it is time to dio!” 


in wonderful epoch, w! 

Enst and the West, and completed 
But he is not placed in the Calendar with Columbus and Vasco 
Gama as one of the t discoverer. He was a chivalrous soldier 
and a consummate inistrator, with the eye of genius for imperial 
positions and commercial development. He was ambitious, self-willed, 
and remorseless in achieving his ends, and gave but too 
many grounds for the jealousy of the home government to suspect his 


real title to honour is his character for justice as a ruler, and ax 

one who could win the confidence of the natives whom he conquered 
It is said that both Musulmans and Hindus on the 

Coast made pilgrimages to his tomb to implore protection 

against the tyranny of successors. The guiding spirit of the 





ES 
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‘Portuguese, as was that of other European Powers in that age, was first 
to found Christianity in Africa and in the East, and, secondly, to secure 
to themselves the exclusive control of the commerce, In both 
showed a fanatical and unscrupulous narrowness of view. Albuquerque, 
whilst one of the greatest of the men who carried out this policy, wax 
somewhat superior to his orders and to his age; and as a real hero and 
man of penis he instinctively felt the necessity for justice and wisdom 
to found any permanent empire, [rm] 


RALEIGH (Sir Walter Ralegh), b. 1552, d. 1618, 
Raturait, one of the most extraordinary types of the versatility of 


the Renascence, the contemporary of Shakespeare, was at once lier, 
seaman, discoverer, general, statesman, courtier, onitor, and his- 
torian. He was born in Devonshire, 1552, of an honourable und famous 
race on both sides, passed some time at Oxford (etat. 16), and es 


Huguenots in France, where he served five Ba under Coligny 
Henry of Navarre, He then served under 

Nethorlands. In 1579 (atat, 27) he first took part in an expedition to 
America under his half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

Winning the favour, and ibly the affection, of the Queen, Eliza- 
‘beth, who loaded him with honours and wealth, Raleigh obtained, in 
1584, a patent authorising him to plant and colonise any territories 
which he might discover in North America not being in the 
of any Christian Power. For five years he endeavoured, by a series of 
coped to colonise the present Virginia. This proved at last 
beyond his resources, and he made over his patent to » company of 
merchants. There was but little immediate result from this expedition, 
except the introduction of a new variety of tobacco and the potato, 
both of which are attributed to Raleigh. 

It is to his daring and romantic attempts to colonise America thut 
Raleigh owes his place in the Calendar, and not to his incessant wars, 
intrigues, adventures, and literary undertakings. He was the implacable 
enomy of Spain, and took part with honour inthe repulse of the Armada. 
in 158, and in’ many expeditions and wars against Spain, both in the 
Old World and tho New. In 1595 he made his first voyage to the 
West Indies and to Guiana, of which he published an extravagant 
account, On the death of Elizabeth he was thrown into po on a 
charge of treason, and lay in the Tower for 13 years, Here he occupied 
himself with his History of the World, and a variety of scientific and 
literary [ia Tn 1617 he was released to make his second expeii- 
tion to Guiana, which proved a total failure, On his return he was 
ernelly scrificed by James to the hatred of Spain, and executed in 
Palace Yard on the old sentence (1618), in his 66th year. He is buried 
in St. Margaret's Church, Westminster. 

Raleigh was a man of extraordinary genins, audacity, be ere 
and attainments—unscrupulous, ambitious, and rapacious. it his 
originality, his courage, and chivalrous bearing have endeared him to 
after ages almost as much as to his own. He was«the friend of the 


a 









L New World, bringing to the discovery of unknown races 
regions something of the chivalrous self-reliance which animated 
Crusades, {F. #) 


BAYARD (Pierre du Terrail), b. 1476, d. 1524. 


if protection he gave to the Indy 
ho nursed him in his illness is famous as a rare 
ty. He fought bravely and was taken prisoner at 


the battle of the Spurs, and subsequently was liberated with great 
i 


at the age of 48. Ax he lay under a tree with his face to 
ordered all his own people to escape by retreat, the 
‘alist chiefs crowded to see the renowned soldier, 


Pade 


was for 30 con 
Europe as 


‘waa pious, generous, unselfish, modest, temperate, pure, and magnanimous, 
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His courage and prowess in arms were those beta ah oa 
his generosity wns princely; and his courtesy unfailing, Bayard ix 
the last representative of ‘the mediwval chvaly in its double char- 
acter of Catholic and Feudal, as he is, perhaps, the latest example of a 
warrior who won battles by personal feats of ekill and courage. Fire~ 
arms were fatal to heroism of this type ; and Bayard, who died of a 
gunshot wound, always denounced the use of that arm. He is the 
example of the chivalry which had lasted some five centuries. [F, H.] 


Life, by the Loyal Servitor ; often translated. 


GODFREY DE BOUILLON, b. 1058 (?), 4. 1100. 


Goprney was a younger gon of the Count of Boulogne; by his 
mother, a descendant of Charlemagne, he was Lord of Lorraine, taking 
his name from Bouillon in the Ardennes, and he was subsequently 
created Duke of Lorraine by the Emperor Henry rv. for hia services in 
the field, When the First Crusade was rosolved on at the Council of 

_ Clermont, 1095, Godfrey, who brought with him his two brothers, 
Eustace, Uount of Boulogne, and Baldwin, ultimately his own, succesior, 
‘fay Taiked out by bla character and posltioh as the loader chalcone 
He was already illustrious as. soldier on both sides of the Rhine; he 


was Verved in the French and, the Teutonic languages 


3 and 
round jer was gathered, it is said, an army made wy French, 
German, Lorraine, and Brabant elements to the axtent ‘of 60,000 foot 
and 10,000 horse, 

‘This host set out in August, 1096, from the Meuse and the Moselle, 
through Germany, Hungary, and See to (onstankincpls Sie rare 
rendezvous of the various armies. The body commanded by Gi 
advanced with pradence, and without fighting, every step showing the 
wisdom and the reget over men of their great leader, His march 
was marked neither by the atrocities nor the disasters of the earlier 
expedition, With great skill, self-control, and generosity, he won a 

passage across Hungary ; compelled the Greek Emperor, Alexius, to 
release Hugh of Vermandois, a chief whom he had taken prisoner. By 
the alternate use of diplomacy and arms he induced the ate to act 
ox his ally, and even to adopt him as his son. Godfrey resisted the 
importunities of Bohemond and other chiefs who urged hin to divert the 
arms of the Crusaders to overthrow the Byzantine Empire, and he per- 
suaded the leaders to do homage to the Emperor, and to engage to restore 
to him all lost possessions of the Empire that they might Te was 
not until the spring of 1097 that the Crusaders reached Asia, and thence- 
forward they marched as one army to Jerusalem, 

When they mustered on the plains of Bithynia, they me said to 
have numbered 100,000 men on horses, armed with helmet and coate 
of-mail, and certainly they were attended by many times that number 
on foot, ae [peon! monks, aie: and oils After taki 
Nicwa, and winning a desperate battle in Phrygia, they passed 
incredible Fastin ‘and cefficultios down to bitflies Antioch. After 
sight months of wild warfare, and every extremity of famine, pestilence, 
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lifo was so much smaller, Indood the constitution of the Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem, which endured for less than a century, was an admirable 
ty of the eudal State nd the Aapiae of Jerusalon. as been jantiy 
the Compus Juris of Feudalism, “a precious monument of Fe 
jurispradence." It is one of the earliest specimens of a medinval civil 
code, was much cited and imitated in Europe, and retained its authority for 
centuriea, Godfrey has been called the Agamemnon and the Achilles of the 
First Crusade; and indeed no character in history has ever afforded so rich 
a ae for idealisation. He is the real hero of Tasso’s and the 
grand lines in Gerus. Lib. bk. are literal history as much as poetry : 
“ Vornmente é costui nato all’ {mpero. 
Si del regnar, del commandar sa arti = 
¥ non minor che duce é cavaliero.” [e 8] 
Eeeles. Hist., 6th discourse, vol. xviii. Gibbon : ch. Ivill. Gulzot : 
Cividis, in Hurope, lect. 8. Michaud: Hist, dex Crovender, vole i. 
Martin : Hist. de France, vol. iil, bk. xviii. 


ST. LEO THE GREAT, b. 390, d. 461 AD, 


‘Tho third week of the month devoted to Feudal Civilisation con- 
tains the names of five Popes between the fifth and the thirtoonth 
centuries, who represent the influence of the central See in ongaasing 

of 


Western Christendom rather than the spiritual development 
Catholic faith. Of these the first is Leo the Great, the chief founder 
of the religions supremacy of the See of Rome. 

Leo was & Roman, of Tuscan family, born in Rome about 390, As a 

oung man he was employed in missions to distant Churches by the 
Bishops of Rome and he was carly brought into relations with St, Ai 
tine and Cyril of Alexandria, His middle life was passed in a series of 
embassies of the highest importance. During one of these duties—a 
mission into Gaul to reconcile Aétius with Albinus—Leo was chosen 
Pope by acclamation and the general voice of clergy, senate, and 
(440), he being then about 60. He at once entered on his office 
spirit of an ancient Dictator of the Republic, He introduced a 

imost unknown to his prodecessors—that of preaching from his own 
pulpit ; and his powerful sermons ure the first from the Roman Pontiffs 
that have survived, They are simple, severe, short, and nervous, like 
the speeches of Cosar from the restram, and are entirely occupied with 
the faith and life of the true Christian. 

Leo is the great enemy of heresy, especially of the heresy of the 
Manichmans ; the trenchant censor of Pagan morality and worldliness. 
His vehement campaign against the heresy and the crimes of Manicha- 
ism was followed by u further onslaught on the Pelagians, the Pris- 
cillians, and finally ths heresy of Eutyches of Constantinople” Ina 
life of polemical activity Leo procured the aasent of the Western. 
toa large body of doctrine since recognised as orthodox. In 45%, Attila, 
rasoverlng from: his defeat ab Chilons ‘by, Aitins, dasperided. siitiiia 
Huns upon Italy, The peninsula and its capital waa at his mercy, 
went forth at the head of an embasay to sepa the terrible conqueror. 
By his dignity, earnestness, and eloquence, he induced the barbarian to 
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eer tan Vandal Gone acetal Be Abie took el el 
nL 

Bae (400, Leo apn wet fr =. modo, at could aan 

jueror’s licence, eo remaining 

Iutestereearvemeed) tn tara yi to the rain 


in strengthenin, 
and rebuilding 
cof Rome as a capital by the muck of Genseric 
and the manifest collapse of the Empire, were the foundation of 
‘the spiritual centre of the West. 
& Roman of the Romans, the Cato or Scipio of the Church, made 
centre of a new Spiritual Empire rising out of the ruins of the 
eel Empire, of which St. Augustine had foreseen the advent, 


Fleury: Kecles, Hist. vol, vi, Milman: Latin Christianity, vol, 1. bk tie 


LEO IV. (Pope from 847-855 A.D.), 


a Roman, who had held ecclesiastical office under preceding 

‘was suddenly called to the Papacy on the death of Sergius 11. 

‘argont danger impending over Italy and Rome. The weak son 

the Great was not long dead ; and the Saracens were masters 

Jarge part of the Mediterranean, In 847 they were 

3 and Leo ry. was summarily chosen to direct the 

‘elty. This he did with great energy and signal success : 

the maritime population of rs and Gaeta to defend 

port; raisod an army, and fortified the Church of 

Not content with turning the sacred edifice into m fortress, 

ined to protect it by a new fortified quarter. ‘The Emperor 
resenting his hasty election as Pope before receivin, 

fa temisied Abas eject Andi tn fone yaaa the wank 

new walled suburls was created on the right bank of 

practically outside the classical city of Rome, on what had 

fatican Hill On the 27th June 852, Leo neni Page 

own name, and a the suburb the name of the Leonine city, 

ita walls lay hurch and relics of the Apostle, the palace of 

is suite, a body-guard and a faithful body of townsmen, 

‘on the opposite side of the Tiber. te was in fact a 

ity in tmintsture, and it long sufficed aa a safe aaylum 

ndence of the Pope, Leo's papacy of eight years 

“with the formation of his new city, with restoring 

churches and adorning the city of Rome. He is thus the complement 

of Leo 1. and the forerunner of Hildebrand. [P. m) 


Milman : Latin Christianity, bk. v. 
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GERBERT (Pope Silvester IT), a. 1003. 


Gereert, the foremost Churchman of his age and one of the greatest 
of the Popes, was born about 940, at Avrillac, in Auvergne, of obscure 
origin and humble parentage. He was carly teceived into the Cluniac 
monastery there, and became its most distinguished scholar. 

Count of Barcelona, carried him to Spai aaa ee ee 
knowledge urged him to ue scientific, and especially 
mathematical, knowledge of the- Arab schools, He is aaid to have 
visited Seville and Cordova, then great centres of Mohammedan learning, 
and to have been the first Christian priest to master the arithmetic, 
Frometry, and astronomy which the Arabs had inherited from the 
reeks, Count — took ‘tee het Pre sig ves) he was 
lised as a ligy of knowledge by Pope in XIL, and recom- 
mer Med to the Emperor, Otho the Great. ‘Thence he became the friend 
and secretary of Adalberon, Archbishop of Rheims, where he opened a 
famous school, in which all that was then known was taught. It 
comprised rhetoric, logic, as known to Aristotle and Cicero, music, 
goomotry, astronomy, and the Roman poots, 

For ten years (878-988) Gerbert practically directed the Church in 
central Franice, being the inspiring genius of the Archbishop of Rheims, 
and the acknowledged head of Western learning. He was the teacher of 
the successive German Emperors, Otho 11. and Otho r1t., the friend and 
supporter of Hugh Capet, and the teacher of his son, Robert 1 It is 

low in detail the active and stormy career of 


character, 
mission of the Church to be the spiritual organisation of Europe, He in 
the forerunner of Hildebrand and Alexander 11, and even in a far 
minor degree of St. Bernard and Aquinas, In spite of the 
intrigues ‘in which ho was involved, his intense piety and 

it 


morality produced a deep effect on his age; and, though he leaves on 
posterity no sense of originality as a thinker, he was the first Churchman. 
who impressed his age with a reverence for the science and philosophy of 
the ancient world. His extraordinary attainmenta in a ke 
absolutely closed to his eeeenee and his mechanical gifts, led 
the myth of hix being a magician and to the tales of diabolic agency 
to which medisval legend attributed his power and his learning, 

‘As with Albert the Great, and Roger Bacon in the 13th century, his 
secular knowledge was rogarded ax a proof of the black art, His 
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extant writings show him as s man of extraordinary energy, versa- 
character and of mind. The scientific and philosophical 
controversy 


is the real author of 


consecration given by h to the ee Hugh Capet 
‘Tt was he who constituted Hun; and P as Christian 
and a century before Urban tr. he preached the necessity of a 
Crumde, He a) in the Calendar by his al name of Gerbert, 
ae al Atle of ivestar 12 $0 ar hat: is grost work wat 
i not as ta ‘prelate, especially in his action in 
isonmoaradig the royal hoase of Hugh Cape." (F. ] 
1 Kecles, Hist. vol. xii. | Milman: Latin Christianity, bk. v. 
+: History of France, bk. iv, B, Hauriau: in Biogr. Univ. 


PETER DAMIANTI, b. 988, d. 1072. 
‘The famous reformer of the Church in the 1th century was born 
at Ravenna in 988, of a poor and obscure family. He was educated by 
dani, Archdeacon of Ravenna, whose nume he added to 
of Peter. He was trained at Faenza and at Parna, and 
‘youth became distinguished as a student and teacher. But a 
pular professor ; his days 
spent in pray penance, his nights in watching and 
iving to subdue the flesh. He retired to the hermitage of 
in Wee be the aay of the Apennines. He was 

successively named abbot and cardinal (1057), 

i of Nicholas tx. and Alexander n., Damiani was 
i the Church—as the Intter called him, the Kye of 
His life was one long, violent, and fonatical effort to 
the Church simony, worldliness, and sexual immorality. 
‘ice of the marriage or concabinage of the priesthood 
‘i in ‘icular fulminates with a passionate and almost rabid 
is famous work Gomorrheus explains by its very title the 
of his method. As ascetic and hot-gospeller Damiani was 
Knox of his age. But in spite of the uscetio fanaticism of 
‘Damiani was one of the main wuthors of the reform of the 
in the 11th century, and, with Hildebrand, the real founder 
of celibacy for the secular priesthood. ‘He is much more 


rale 
@ monkish zealot. He was successful in « series of missions by 
the Popes 2 yes the vex oe a aoe he bd a 
‘Yigorous supporter of the unity and discipline of the Papacy. His 
Rorie titans with all their frantic wiclonce of language, at hBpe: 
a sincere for ad and right. So soon as he was permitted to 
Ho lite, 


withdraw from pu’ Damiani retired to his hermitage, and there, 
continuing hie ascetic pas to the last, he died (1072) at the age of 
‘84, at Fuenza, where he is still the object of an annual et 

°. H. 
Milman: Latin Christianity, bi. vi. 
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PETER THE HERMIT, fi. abt. 1094-1100. 


Peter, who bore the name of the Hermit, was born at_ Amiens in 
Picardy, of a knightly family, and was at first a soldier in the 
service of the Counts of Boulogne. He soon abandoned wife and the 
‘world, retired to a monastery, und thence into « hermitage. Roused to 
Hoel S CD ep erin Boy seeped pene epee 
shocked by what he had seen and heard of ete ci 
Christians in Palestine. Pope Urban 11, to whom a vision had urged 
Peter to appeal, warmly seconded his enthusiasm, and dismissed him to 
preach « joint expedition to free the Holy Places. Peter was small and 
mean in Dereon, emaciated by his sustertion with, « keen fine aye and 
iv ins within him, and a gift o ly an i uence, 
egal eke keruitianst hiv satan ecpicionen wae Tats ae fired 
his soul with enthusiasm and made him a prey to dreams and yisions, 
He traversed [taly, crossed the Alps, visited the Leer of Ganl, and 
went through France, riding on an ass, bareheaded and barefoot, clad 


in a coarse garment, and bearing an immense crucifix, everywhere 
received as an inspired prophet, He preached with fervour to in- 
numerable crowds in the churches, strects, and highways, calling on 
prince and people alike. 

His passionate eloquence prepared for the enthusiasm which the 


Pope met at the Council of Clermont (1095), where the First Crusade 
was resolved on, The impatience of the y sepere could not swait the 
regular formation of armies, and early in the spring of 1096 a motle; 
crowd of 40,000 of various nations, both gexes, and all co 
Peter to lead them straight to the Holy Land. With inconeeivable 
fatuity or simplicity, Peter led them to Constantinople, pillaging, 
slaying, and fighting by the way. ‘The host reached Nica, where they 
were exterminated in a frightfal massacre, by the Turks. Peter survi 
the slaughter, and attaching himself to the subsequent expedition led by 
Godfrey of Bouillon, he took part in the whole course of the Crusade, 
At the sioge of Antioch the fiery enthusiasm of Peter gave way before 
the pressure of famine, and he had bogun to return homewards in 
despair till Tuncred forced him to romain, At the final seine of 
Jerusalem (1099) the triumphant Crusaders fell at his fect, and up 
their thanks to the original inspirer of their expedition. ‘The relative 
spirit of the Calendar admits the author of this wonderful effort, in 
of the blind fanaticism and criminal folly which the Hermit 
displayed in practical conduct, i 
Gibbon: ch. Iviil. 


SUGER, b. 1082, d. 1152. 


‘The famous Regent of France and minister of Louis vit. (1137-1152) 
was born in the neighbourhood of St. Omer, in Artois, about 1082, of an 
obscure peasant family, At an age he was educated in the Abl 
of St, Denis, near Paris, and at the age of 14 he became there the fellow 
student and companion of the Prince, afterwards Louis v1. or the Fat, 
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Svan laboured in the interests of the hey Aa 
Ce its possessions ingenuity or by in 
iployed on Ph ns ie Abbot Adam and by 
ce a 1122 Suger, then ‘aged 40, becanie Abbot 
», and prinelpal sup so of the monarchy. 
oes within the abber trebl led its resources and 
centre of civilisation, as well as the chief barony of the 
He the to Jae to oe ae point oe material srt the 
Tesources: und of the kingdom alike, ening 
He 2G Ant church with Freee ie 
licated in 1140, The western 
juger, and aire amongst the earliest examples 
ig into the pointed Gothic (compare the 
is, nearly 80 years Inter), 
y, and in effect the chief minister of the 
indulged ‘in somewhat secular state and worldly 
ise oo ‘St. Bernard (see the fine letter, No. 
recalled him to his ecclesiastical function, and thence. 
established rigid discipline in his abbey, and practised 
his mal life. The last of the many missions 
by Louis v1, to his faithful minister was armere of ne 
to the fatal Eleanor of Guyenne, which more than doubled 
of the Crown. On their return Lonis vr. was dead ; o n 
then 1 wayward and restless youth of 18, became Louis vit. 
8 a Suge, till his own death fifteen ‘years later, 


Bernard coed the Second Crusade at Vézelay, and 

the earnest remonstrances of Suger, who told the King that 

Ph Ty ct date in France, Louis plun; into the disastrous cam- 
in the fatal siege of Damascus. On the advice of 

ae with the concurrence of the prelates and barons, Suger 

liom. For five years he himself one 

ander srry Slolreabattene Ranooenic eiplers 

ey ENCOUL © rise of the towns, dispensed strict 

and restored material prosperity, employing the resources of 

, whilst ho sent large sums to the King in the Holy Land, 
oe Ay centre of a = had been a waste, ool ne 
oerniaas's ity which were anent, and repeopled the 
Pavia last induced trek King to return to France 

a piapocad to lead a fresh Crusade himself, when death ont short 


pee a he ag a 70 (1152). 
uyer was and one of the best of the great series of states- 


men by whom France was made a kingdom. His leading idea was the 
creation of a central monarchy as a guarantee of © and progress. 
‘The ts apeond of this was the development of the communes, und 
ie Heald the mapprention of p private war and feudal oppression, “It is 
the administration of Suger, says Guizot, that there 

tow op i lie of achief magistrate, changed with the maintenance of 
protection of the weak, the enforcing of justice, and the central 
pcre ‘of the common interest against all local and personal ambition. 
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‘of France. He was distit 


breathe gent 
[Fw] 
St Onen: Life Mrs. Jameson: Sacred and Legendary Art. 


ALEXANDER IIL, Pope, 1159, d. 1179. 


ee m 111, the Lycra ee Adrian ty. cae ive pero} 
was for ty luring the it contest between Rome an 
the pre teaecr Testers ‘Messner, then known as Roland, 
of the see and Cardinal of St. Mark's, had been one of the 

the most trasted legates of Adrian duri 

lependent Church. On the death o1 

whilst the imperi: 
aes TY. 08 peers, Alexander ah received the 

it Southern Italy, and more. 
Ge Cr darn Bes was fret a ere he 
remained for 


ly, Henry of Anj The subtl 
in this most difficult dilomma was carried ont with consum- 
skill, much want of sincerity, but easential loyalty to his principles, 
caused the election of a succession of anti-P 3. but 
contest, Barbarossa felt himself humbled. ‘the Pope 
cause the whole of Italy and nearly all Europe, and at 
years after his election as Pope, Alexander m1. received at 
reconciliation and virtual submission of the Emperor 
the Doge and Senate of Venice, Two yeara later 
ant. died (1179) after a reign of 20 years, one of the most 
in the history of the Papacy. Tt was Alexander 11. who 
Bernard as well as St. Thomas of Canterbury. With 
is the immediate link between Hildebrand und Inno- 
mL {F. &) 
Milman; Latin Christianity, bk. viii. 


BECKET (St. Thomas of Canterbury), b. 1118, @. 1170. 
‘Thomas Brexxr was tho son of Gilbert Becket, a native of Rouen, 
the of a burgher of Cacn ; and was born in London, 1118, 

where his ‘was a merchant in good position, The young Thomas 
‘educated by the monks of Merton in Surrey, and by his extraordi- 
bilities and acquirements was early recommended to Theobald, 

T 
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him in negotiations 
ition of the Planta- 


Church ; he summarily resigned his office of Chancellor, and with it all 

his habits as courtier und servant of the ne Within the next year 

the long strife between the King and the Archbishop, which was 

only by the murder of the Primate. The centre of the contest 

of the ecclesiastical power to a separate jurisdiction, and 

ete independence as a European and not « national spiritual 

The claim of the temporal sovereignty waa to enforce 

complete judicial authority over every siliess, ay or clerical, within the 

realm, and to assert its right ax supreme ruler within the kingdom. Tho 

mutual independence of spiritual and temporal authority was a problem. 

far too complex and sub Pi ete lied able aut 

and of absolute creeds Still less could it be solved by two men of si 

fierce natures and aspiring genius as were Thomas Becket and Henry of 

jou. 


i. 

‘The Constitutions of Clarendon, the formulas in which the demands of 
the King were embodied, contain little which has not been the law of 
our ges the Reformation, Their adoption in the 12th century 
would have been tantamount to the formal establishment of a national 
and an Erastian Church, and the official dissolution of the Catholic 
Church as an independent spiritual communion. It is as the fearless 
defender of a spiritual power, independent of, and able to modify the 
temporal sovereignty, that Becket is recognised as the complement of 
Alexander 111, in the civilising mission of the Church of the 12th century. 
‘To feel his just claims on the reverence of wtaity a not to praise 
ficrce and haughty chameter of the man, his violent and 
worldly passions. The thrilling story of the great duel is a picture of 
combat between two mighty und overweening natures, each of which 
had a great cause to defend, whilst both disgraced it by outrageous 
violence, 

The talo is woll told in the Short History of Mr. J. R. Green ; and it 
cannot be set forth in these limits, For six out of the eight years of 
his primacy, Becket lived in Franco as an exile, under the protection of 
Louis vit. of France and Pope Alexander 111., and from thence he carried 
én enot unequal contest with the great King’ After a farsal at halla 
reconciliation, effected by Louis and his bishops, Becket returned to 
England, and to his own cathedral. He landed on the Kentish coast on 
Ist December 1170: on the 29th December he was brut 
at the altar of Canterbury by fon knights of the King’s household. The 
horror and the fury of all Ubristendom are amongst the most 
facts of the Middle Ages. The King with consummate energy and 
averted the storm from himself, after a tremendous and dramatic scene of 
personal humiliation and penance. 
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serene, peed set af Bia potaias and his successors: 

onthe tree aged Sa blished a more or less national and modi 

buch ren afore che Ramat, Becket secured the enthu- 

ose tie inens etanis fo Peale aaa eae 

jence over Kurope ; and his martyrdom became 

the Middle Ages, Three years after the murder, 

was canonised tee ars Nok praca Sie ice caries 
saint tomb was one of the most famous Kite 

npn ge Rake apd perpen 7 haan 

P. HL) 


Dr, Giles: Seoen Contemy ives of Becket. Milman; Latin Le iigs 
grits, sil Grant Short History of Boglendk, re Te he 


ST. FRANCIS OP ASSISI, b. 1182, d. 1226. 
It was during the crisis of Catholicism, in the first generation of the 


‘3th century, in the papacy of Innocent 111, that there arose in different 
om same time two extrao! men, who set seesure: 


the two great dangers of tho Church, The scandalous lax 
and sensuality of the age, both clerical and lay, revolted 


‘Sr. Fravcts of Assisi in Umbria, St. ee ped 
hia senior, 
his ti 
of wealth, luxury, and ride 
as their instrument ; an 
genius in feof boda toatbutoees Bh Francis, the 
iaikaeno, ut the first to act, endowed with a fervour of 
ane to the hearf, St, Dominic, the more powerful 
‘the intellect, Between them, they revived the spirit of 
rocast the religious tone of their age. 
ae the famous mint, Pietro Bernardone, of Assisi, in 
rich merchant, who, from his trade connection with 
son by the then unnsoal name of Francis, ie 
ci \did, sociable, and adventurous, But im 
the imminent hand of death forced on him relij 
and a profound desire to put on a new life. He cast off all that 
or could for, broke Sem his family, oe Ce 
1206) vowed hi to poverty and to religion. He collected a 
of ecstatic devotees dedicated to strict mendicancy, ogee a garb 
grey, and, bound by a cord for girdle, and with bare feet, vet 
bh poverty, ee and charity. In 1212, Innocent 111, 
ior th established the new Order, which was called the 
mumble Brothers, with a rule of absolute poverty, 
and a life of devotion to the Cross and to Love. The 
» mystic tenderness, and martyr-like self-abandonment 
with irresistible contagion over Kurope. The 
into various grades of both sexes : wholo cities 
cel its followers ; they started on missions into 


vai 


i 
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Asin and Africa to convert the Moslems ; within seven years they could 
convene a chapter of 5000 brethren. 

‘St. Francis ix the Saint of the People: the mystical apostle of the 
Gospel of Love, of Suffering, and of Self-humiliation. On Mount Alverno 
he received the ia eae or marks of the Passion, on feet, and 
side, As there is strong historical & i 
actually bore those wounds in life, it is probable that th 
inflicted in an ecstasy of religious delirium. After a short but intens 
career of passionate ling and mystical self-torment, in which fana- 
ticism disappears in » halo of sweetness and simplicity, St. Francis died 
at Assisi, in 1226, at the age of 44. For a brief season the ite 
pathos of his life and and the beauty of the religious es 
which he taught, created a revival of purity and zeal in the lowest 
depths of the Catholic world, Christendom was filled with the Grey- 
friars, and the Mendicant Order branched out into various rules, em- 
raced in its ranks many saints, martyrs, sovereigns, and illustrious 
men und women, and filled for some centuries the poetry and urt of the 
Middle Ages te in his Paradiso, canto xi, puts into the mouth 
of 8t, Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican, « noble eulogy of St. Francis. 
“They made love and wonder and sweet looks to be the occasion of 
thoughts,” The Divine Foresight, the poot tells us, ordained for the 
Church two princes to be her guides, one on each side, The one (St. 
Francis) was all seraphic in ardour: the other (St, Dominic) was for 
wisdom upon carth a splendour af cherubic light. [pz] 

at Keeles. Hist, vol. xvi, ; and see 8th Discourse, vol. xx. Milman: 

tin Christianity, bk. ix. ch, x, Mrs, Jameson: Legends of the 
‘Monastic Orders. Bir J. Stephen: Keclesiastioal Biographies, Dante = 
Paradiso, canto xi, 





{| ST. DOMINIO, b. 1170, d. 1221. 


Sr. Doatxre, the great rival and ally of St. Francis, who did for the 

popular belief of the 13th century what St. Francis did for its popular 

was of noble Spanish origin, and was born, 1170, at in 

Castile. His father was Felix de Guzman, his mother Joanna sca 
of 


of At the age of 32, he made a ie into where 
he was deeply stirred by the progress of the Albi 


but there is no historical evidence that he ly directed it. 
About 1212 Dominic received from Innocent i. at Rome i 
to enrol the Friar ers, who in the garb of Penitents, went about 


preaching the orthodox faith. The Order of St. Dominic, which ross 
out of the Preachers, was formally confirmed by Honorius mr. in 1216, 


Civintsatios] ST. DOMINIC : INNOCENT III. 


ular belief that St. Dominic was the founder and promoter of 
is perhaps based on the inevitable tendency of passionate 
absolute creed to degenerate into persecution. St. Dominic 

i ta ind belief in the social need for a systematic 
i ‘an age. Dante has put into the mouth of St. 

a Franciscan, » magnificent eulogy of Dominic (Paradiso, 

fe calls him—“ Il santo atleta Bentgno ai suot, ed at nimict 


holy wrestler (for the truth), Paes his own, re ae 
. E 


Hist. vol, xvi. Milman: Latin Christianity, bk, ix. ch. ix. 
Jameson : Legends of the Monastic Orders, Dante: Paradio, 
x 


INNOCENT MI. (Lothair det Conti), b. 1161, 4. 1216, 


ieee mm. pecan ibs Seer tr ree the Seats 
iighest point, over the soci litical systom of the 
Torveordo not so much the organi: Fon of Catholicism— 
especially in the weeks of Hildebrand and Bossuet in 

month of Catholici i 

ete and 

i in the 6th century, who first made this in- 
, and closes with Innocent t11., under whom the Papacy 
greatest height of real power and of moral authority, and 
that power began to wane. Of this brief, incomplete, and 
ee career, Innocent (11. representa the most charc~ 


Tswoonsr was an Italian of the noble family of the Conti, by his 

side, of tho senatorial house of Scotti. His relations were cardi- 

and lesiastics of rank ; Pope Clement 11. was his uncle, Born 

in 116], ho was educated at Pavia, and at Bologna, and, having tho highest 
character for learning it Cardinal at the 
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was taxed for the new war. It resulted in the Fourth Cra- 
‘the only result of which was the capture of i and the 
of the Latin kingdom of the East (1203), But the most 
bE Seabed gates acral 
he reformers of the South of Francs. The rosult was a 
war, carried on unrelent el 
by de Montfort Teas tydent thats Cate wl wa 
imminent disruption ure an 

Tomer of Lagi ihe pci le ther mounting 

repudiation Church or jest, ltogother. erasade waged 
Tnnoceat arrested tho schism. “But the horrors of thin ferocious was, nod 
mation which it aroused, leave a profound 
the age and of its spiritual chief. More really 


andeven 
Innocent died in 12! 


which contai the germ of 
even in the purest hands had become a splendid 

4] 
: Keeler, Hist, bk. Ixxvii. ; and vol. xvi, Milman = 
u Middle 


4th Discourse, 
Pkt. De Maistre: Le Pape, Hallam : 
‘Ager, vohe|. chs i. and vil. yo 


SAINT CLOTILDA, b. 475, d. 545, 


‘The week dedicated to the rulers who directly carried the spirit of 
into their respective governments, opens naturally with the 
‘in the Sth century, who converted the Frank kingdom to orthodox 
stianity. Sho was the daughter of Chilperig gett King of Bur- 
f, and was brought up at the court of her unc! davecdt Clovis 
frees Franks, asked and obtained her hand (493), and was 
toallow their children to be baptized. For some Clovis 
all unities to accept Christianity himself, telling ber 
neither a powerful warrior nor of royal birth, But 
‘ith the Alemanni, he made a vow to the God of 
of action ; and on gaining the victory he and his 

at Reims by St. Remi. 


warriors were baptized 
‘511, and the latter life of his queen was darkened by 

wr three sons for the throne of their father. She 

id 34 years, living chiefly at Tours in the practice 

works, her afflictions with unshaken fortitude und 
resignation. She founded and endowed many abbeys, churches, 

and religious ‘the most important of all being the Church of Sainte 


Geneviive at Paris, which she induced Clovis to found. It ix now called 
Pantheon : is become a secular monument—after #0 si 
a history over 14 centuries. Sho herself, together with Clovis, and many 
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of their descendants, were buried there, and her tomb was place of pil- 

st down to the Revolution. She was canonised shortly after death, 

St Clotilda haa always been the special representative of the Catholiciam 

rulers of France, and is in a peculiar sense the royal saint of Paris, 

Hor place in the Calendar is obviously due to the cardinal to 
the course of Ew history of the conversion of the Frankish kingdon 

to Ohristianity. jis was in fact the ape Nee of the 

‘Middle Ages, and ultimately of tho Hmpire as its basis 

bol. It was the conversion of Clovis, under the influence of his 

ly wife, which effectually aided in establishing the kingdom of the 

Franks, through the welcome everywhere extended to him by the Chureh. 

And thus the foundation of the Frank monarchy is here represented by 
Clotilda, and not by Clovis, (F. #) 

ea) iil, 349, pian Latin Christianity, vk. iii, Martin: Histoire 


France, vol, 


8T. BATHILDA, d. 680. 


(656), leaving by his wife Bathildis three infant sons, she wax appointed 

regent in the name of her son Clotaire 111, She at once establ her 

authority and ruled with wisdom and justice, “Quocn Bathildis was 

the holiest and most devout of women ; her pious munificence knew no 

bounds ; remembering her own bee pe she set apart vast sums for the re- 
er 


demption of captives! (Milman). benoficence is recorded in all the 
ib urAS of those times. For some years Bathildis governed well with 
aid of Ebroin, Mayor of the Palace, and Leodegar (St, Leger), 

of Autun. The rivalries between these two and their factions, and the 

seditions which followed the death of Clotaire (670), compelled Bathildis 

to withdraw from the strife. She retired to the great convent of Challes, 

near Paris, which she had rebuilt, and which remained a royal abbe 

until the Revolution. ‘here sho died (680), and there her remains are 

to lie, 

‘The glory of St. Bathilda is, that on the throne she never forgot her 
condition of slavery, and in the convent she never remembered that abe 
had been a queen. She used all her efforts as ruler to suppress sla 
and to mitigate the lot of the sorf. Sho was singularly bewutifal ; 
her mind and|character cor mnded to the Wha of her Foran Her 
career belongs to the epoch when personal slavery was being rapidly 
extinguished in the West under the combined influence of Teutonic man- 
ners, the growing authority of women, and the teaching of the 
St, Bathilda, combining all these influences in herself, is one of the noblest 
types of the spiritual power which ultimately extinguished ath 5 i 

F. 


Milman: Losin Christianity, bk. iv. Martin: Histoire de France, vol. Bi. 
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‘to our own day. The independence of the Head of Christendom from 
temporal rulers is a question too large to be here debated. ‘To secure it 
a aes ee ee eee Ne eee ee ee 
And of all the temporal sovereigns by whom it was secured, i 

vied Saisie! the chief. ery the Gueen eae of Catholicism, 
wi le same cou) and suabtlet @ BAe ruling a kingdom, 
tthe erin gn ere a all ota Sho was a 
woman of varied ability, speaking an is 

eecai promoter of tubemig’atiow ask tact ep 
faithful believer, and a staunch supporter of her fri [F. #] 


Sr. Sreraxy, the founder of the lom of Hi 
Christian civilisation, was born at Gran, the ancient capi 
His father was Geyza, Duke of Hi 3; his mother was Sarolta, 
daughter of the Duke of Transylvania, who, during a mission to Con- 
stantinople, had embraced Christianity. ‘The young Prince himself 
received adult baptism from St As the “missionary Bishop of 
Prague, and changed his native name of Vayik for that of 
Jn 907 Biephen sucoended his father as Dukes and at once, inpired by 
the faith of his wife Gisella, a sister of the Emperor Henry 11, by ber 
Bavarian attendants and the monks and missionaries already establi 


his arms eastwards, drove out his 
dard 


‘Ivania, who had raised the stan of the old faith, 
estaba 
median 


hed his power over the kingdom of Hungary as known 
iwval history. 
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Stephen had and devoted his energies to the 

Smee etc | Carian ingdom. “The Christian 

i tical order in the das 

‘ian of his country. And then he 

national church with a completeness, a muni- 

il ‘were not surpassed in medimval Ew At 
time he settled the political und social order of the ki 

in which William of Normandy a generation Inter settled 

with care not to dismember the royal authority, as was 

ce. The death of 

to 


qT: 
ey 


ereaeary di Toa the tote, Hy 
at 
right hand and his 
Hungarian Se: 
‘Ho was truly the Alfred of Hut , like our great king in courage, 
religion, and pure morality, Hix noble words of ndvice 


aEck 
Fel 


ene zealous 

to his son remain ; and may be placed beside some of the best thoughts 

of the Saxon, “The Church,” it has been said, “has placed him t 

the saints: history among the legislators." fe x 
Mra. Jameson: of the Monastic Orders. Milm Latin Chris- 

tiaaity, vol. fi, bk. vi.” Hungary, by Arminius Vambéry, 


MATTHIAS CORVINUS, b. 1443, d. 1490. 


Marriias, the last great king of independent Hungary, was the 
Femneet to the national hero in the lp with the John 
fonyadi. He was born in 1443, and from childhood was trained by his 
father to arms and command. On the death of the child king, 
Ladislaus y., and the murder of his own brother Ladislaus by a faction, 
jias was chosen king, at the age of fifteen, 1458. The young King 
soon proved himself to be one of the most consummate soldiers and most, 
successfil sovereigns in Europe. His personal prowess was that of a 
; he would himself enter an enemy's camp alone, as & apy j 
the Hi ian army to a perfection which nothing in 
He reign waa one of inceasant war with the Turks 
ins on his eastern frontier, with the kings of 
Bohemia on his north, and with the Emperor on tho west. 
‘and discipline brought all his campaigns to « successful 
the Sultan to sue for peace, overran the kingdoms 
round Hungary on the north, twice subdued the Emperor, and tinal 
5 conqnering the Austrian States (1486), which he held til 


his 
He established « o of picked on the model of the Turkish 
first sovereign of Europe to imitate the practice 
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of Louis x1. of by ing a i ~» He was a 
lpn doer Liorn niperp gry my gp 
systematic strategy. Nor was he lees active and successful in the arts 
of He increased the wealth and resources of Eh i 


ter of Ferdinand, King of Naples, 
and tween Hungary and Italy. He in- 
vited learned men, artists, and copyists to his court ; established at Buda 
one of the most famous libraries of the Renascence, numbering 30,000 
volumes. After the fatal day of Mohacz (1541) and the sack of 
the library was dispersed, and portions of it have lately been discov 
in the old Seraglio at Constantinople. He established the University of 
Buda and an observatory, and introduced into Hungary the use of 
winted books. He also published a code of laws known as the Great 
After a rel of 23 Aho Matthias died suddenly at Vienna 
in Sa 47, the ideal of the feudal chief of a warlike and romantic 
age. He left no heir, and, after 600 years from Stephen, Hungary passes 
ant biatre ts al poet ant kattapana eps 


The feudal civilisation of Europe had practically come to an end 
nearly two centuries before. Such men as Villiers, Don sete ae 
aot. 


querque, Raleigh, Matthias, and Sobieski represent those wi 
prolonged the spirit of chivalry in defending Christendom from the 
Moslim, of in bringing outlying and backward maces within the fe 
fluence of Western civilisation. (FB 
Hungary, by Arminias Vambiry. 


ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY, b. 1207, d. 1231. 


Sr. Exizameru, in the Catholic hagiology the type of womanly 
charity, represents in the month of Charlemagne, the power of Women to 
ennoble the feudal chivalry. Although legend has surrounded her life 
with miracle, the essential facts are historical, and her real character and 
work are beyond doubt. 

She was the daughter of Andrew u., King of Hungary, was born in 
1207, and at the age of four was betrothed to Louis, son of the Land- 
grave of Thuringia. She was brought up in the court of her future 

usband ; and the La of ua Sai ‘ull of beautiful stories of her 
‘sani 


was in. wey 
Their sh ix yt 

conjugal purity, unbounded charity, tender 

of ther people, and the spiritual ascendancy of a saintly woman. ‘The 

logends of graces and virtues, of her beauty, sweetn picky, 

benevolence, self-denial, and affection are amongst the most pathetic 

the whole Catholic hagiology, mingled as they are with morbid asceticiam 

and mystical extravagance, 
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summoned Frederick 11. to a new crusade, Louis 

pra, an di of fever on it ro at Otrenty in 

widow, just 20, with her four children, was driven from 

which three centuries Inter became the of 

Seay his translation of the Bible. Elizabeth 

cy in name of her infant son, withdrew to Marbur 

TS eRe Saat renee 

jon of her confessor _After a few years 

she died at oie a 24, in 1931, it would 

seem worn out by her of her 


A ho She died 
her ; and her shrine in the 
one of the centres of German pil 


cd 

tale not ‘a little is reaates, the substance of 

i i of the power exerted by the nobler women 

Hi Tuna in fusing ape ot with the spirit of Christian charity, and 
in mising the medimval chief to a sense of social obligution,  [F. 2] 


5 Hlory of St, Blteabeth 1888), translated reais Amroe 


Count Montalombert = 
‘Lisle Philli Jas ‘Gin es Knee: 
Jarneson = ic 


BLANCHE OF CASTILE, b, 1188, d. 1252. 


Braxcue or Castite was tho sister of Alfonso rx., King at 
Castile, and the aunt of Ferdinand tr. King of Custile and Arrag 
eee ta born in 1188, and at the age of fourteen was ae 
afterwards Louis vir. of France, in the lifetime of his father 
Louis vir. succeeded his father in 1223, but died after 
‘not important reign in 1226, Then Blanche became ti 
‘in the name of her son Louis rx., a boy of eleven, being herself in her 
year. Forten years she ruled France with consummate energy, prudence, 
fand success, Her rule is a real continuation of the policy of Phili 
and forms an int part of the reign of Saint Louis himeolh 
the absence of the King on his first crusade, Blanche was 
1248-1252) ; und it was owing to her Ta for command 
oe that the ee waa spared many of the 
Louis’ crusade would have involved it, 
thus, during fourteen years of critical importance in the 
monarchy, the true sovereign of France. “This woman,” 
historian Henri Martin, “the greatest who had borne the crown 
Brunchilda, was worthy to rule and defend the inheritance of 
Augustus: she had the samo thirst and genius for rule, with a 
a and perseverance. She had in truth all the manly 
ft sacrificing anything of the grace and address of woman.” 
came of a race of great rulers, and had lived for 26 years 
Philip Augustus and of his son, showed every quality of n 
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consummate sovereign. She was untiring, politic, adroit, prudent, and wise. 
‘Whilst resolved to maintain the independence and sovereign authority 
of the emee hl even against the encroachments of the Church, ahe was 
a devout Catholic and a staunch friend of the spiritual aay of the 
Pope. Sho retained to old ago the prond and refined bonuty Spain, 
an ‘ited it to count amongst powers of influence. The tales 
which attribute scandal to the poe gallantry of Thibaud, Count of 
Chany and to her politic friendship with the Papal Legate, are 
doubtless party calumnies 

She brought up her son in the spirit of exalted Piety and of austere 
morality which he showed throngh life. She jired an unbounded 
influence over tho spirit of Saint Louis, and trained him im the wise 
princi les of State bie bectties ge mee as fing She Ger bg 

the consequences of « celibate sovereign by marryit iis at 

pge of 90 to Margaret of Provence, a wifein all thi of him. 
And almost the only act of Louis in direct conflict with her advice and 
remonstrance was the disastrous crusade which he undertook in 1248. 

On the death of her husband Louis virt, Blanche had secured the 
crown of her son, and her own authority as t with consummate 
address, And after ten years of rule not unworthy of Philip Augustas 
himself, she handed over the sovereignty to Suint Lois inns fi 
a condition ag she had herself received it. During the twelve years 
intervened before the departure of St. Louis for she continued to 
exercise a dominant influence over her son. "And al her af 
and imperious nature pressed hardly on the gentle soul of Louis, 
with cruel and perhaps jealous severity on his young and amiable wife, 
it does not 4 that his mother unduly or mischievously interfered in 
matters of State. Her rul France, both during the minority and 
during the ubsence of the > Wh ul, wise, and just; and if 
Blanche had litile of the saintly simplicity and the ‘exquisite unselfish 
ness of the most holy of the kings, she trained him in spiritual as 
well as things temporal, and she had the sagacity to avoid some of the 
heroic blunders of her son. [FH] 

Joinville: Life of St. Lowis. Martin: Histoire de France, vol. iv. Mil- 

man: Latin Olristianity, bk, xi. 


ST. FERDINAND (Ferdinand IIT), b. abt. 1200, d. 1252. 


Sr. Funpivaxp of Castile was the son of Alfonso 1x., King of Leon, 
and Berengaria, daughter of Alfonso 1x., King of Castile.” After @ union 
of soveral ‘years and the birth of four children, a deoree. of. tha. Ropd 
separate erongaria from hor hnsband, whilst desaring the legitimacy 
her children, Berengaria retired with her children to her er, the 
On the death of her brother, Henry 1., she procured the 

(1217). 


and by reviving the old Gothic monarchy in the heart of the 
really founded the kingdom of Spain, 
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stubbornly at bay, Ferdi. 
devoted his whole life to 
and mude a vow never to 
is quite consistent with his 
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Louis, he is famous for his vehement piety, his love for his 
fen i Font a 


that of Toledo. A sayi 
old woman mare 
oe gee a crusade, when he 


refugees 
try Calderon in an 
fagots with his own 
Swabia, sister of the 
Afonso x. Keng of Castile 


him ‘the best of 
we army of Moors 


@ penitent, on a bed 
ee laid aside, and a 


Ais apd May" 1259." He was cunonised in 1668; and is 
their Saint Louis, the founder of the Christian 
[z. @) 
Hoallam : Middle Ages, ch. iv. Mrs. 
Orders. 
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ALFONSO X., b, 1226, d. 1284. 


commonly called the Wi: aes es eee ia 
he succeeded as rridaegzalael of Castile and Leon, in 1252. 
victorious career of his father against the Moors of 

the insurrection of his own vassal barons. He 

much warmth our Prince Edward, afterwards known as 
1,, made him knight, and gave him in marriage his daughter, 
1266 he crowned his rictories over the Moors of Grenada 
favourable alliance with the Emir. Through his father 
was in the direct line of descent from Charles ne 


led him with the foolish ambition of bein, 
Twperial throne, and for many years his 4 


i 
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Ruvktpi of iapsbure brs gtone With the election of 
Rudol in claims were effectually crushed. 
His latter aaa clouded by domestic i ions, and « league 
of rebel vassals, headed by his own son Sancho. He died ae 
58, The importance of Alfonso in the 13th century lies (Se 
zeal for science and literature, by which he has gained the name of Sabio, 
which should be translated the Learned rather than the Wise, for in 
practical wisdom Alfonso did not shine. He acquired his love of learn- 
ing from the Arabs, with whom he held much ee, eventually 
made on friendly terms, He did not share the funutical zeal of 
his father ; but was wise enough to recognise the value of the superior 
knowledge of the infidel, As was his famous uncle, Frederick 11, whom 
he so much resembles in his character as in his life, Alfonso was 
with laxity of faith, indulgence for the unbeliever, and « tenden 
towards the black art. It is of him that the famous saying is recor 
“Had he been consulted at the Creation, he could have suggested some 
improvements,” 

Ho founded tho famous University of Salamanca, established the 
national language, the national history, and the fundamental code 


ci 


3) Ke Corpus 
Chronicle of Spain—a national history from the earliest timés down to 
that of his fathor Ferdinand tu, ‘This was a compilation, in fact, from 
Ambian historians, and in a large measure was the work of Alfonso him» 
self, Ho also wroto a Sacred History, a history of Jerusalem. And he 
‘was & poet not without merit. We still have his lyrical bt of 
heart over the rebellion of his son Sancho. He was also to 
alchemy, in which art he advanced far enough to be a aystematic debaser 
of the royal mint, 

He owes hia place in the week of St, Louis, like Matthins Rpsk be 
to his success in promoting the intellectual rather than the en i 
civilisation of his country, He has many of the qualities of his uncle 
Frederick 11, and some of those of his son-in-law, Edward 1. of. 
Allowing for the differences between the 9th and the 13th centuries, 
Ferdinand ut. and his son, Alfonso, between them, supply for Spain 
that which England found in her great King Alfred. (F #) 

Ascargorta: History of Spain, ch, ¥. Hallam: ’ Middle Ages, ch. iv. 


ST. LOUIS, b, 1215, d. 1270. 


The week of St. Louis is doyoted to thoxe rulers of the medimyal 
monarchies who endeavoured to make their reign realise the Catholic 
ideal of the Christian king, Of these, Louis rx., King of France, is the 
true hero. All of those in the week were princes ; seven of them are — 
saints; five of them are women ; and St. Louis himself had many of the 
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Lei area erent knightly and saintly nature, Louis returned 
to hiy jin 1262, There for 19 years he rulod France with wisdom, 
firmness, patience, justice, and mercy. Then he undertook his second 
crusnde' to Tunis, an expedition still more illjudged, useless, and 
chimerical than his former on Disease, even more than 
the arms of the Moors, swept away the host. After seeing his son John 
and his oe followers die of the i, Louis himself was seized 
with mortal si He called his son PI Ap eke ee 
him « noble sermon on his duty to God to his le; then he 
a a life, 
ii i 44, 


Christian 
fis ever latoured ; and eave within 
le 


bay Be 
rales known a8, the 


Though no men could be more unlike in character, the royalty of 
St. Louis had many of the civic features which marked that of his grim 
descendant and great successor, Louis x1, The great blots upon his 
reign are his two crusades, which, us Joinville saw so clearly, were ruinous 
to the nation, and his own avowed preference for the monkizh cowl in 
place of the crown. But it is a fine remark of H. Martin that we cannot 
separate such a character, and judge him to be a great ruler except when 
he made himself a Catholic devotee, His nature and his career are a 


mi 


Henry 11, no mere 

Alfred. and Godfrey. 

His whole epoch is ennobled by the beautiful picture of the devout and 
knightly as painted for us by his friend and counsellor Ji 

Seneschal of Champagne, The portrait of Louis administering justice 
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under the oak at Vincennes or in his palace on the island of the cité at 
Paris, of his taking the cross, of his acts as commander, of his sweetness, 
patienos, constancy, courage, simplicity, and charity, and lastly of his 
Pathetic death-bed will loag long live in the literature of his country : 

F. H. 


Joinville: Life of Saint Louis, H. parting Hist France, vol. iv. 
Milman Lalin ba Latin Christianity, bk. xi piled 
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expense of the Present : with mand Shelley, it honours the 
at the expense of Past and Present alike: nay, it actually 
Revolt and Anarchy ss higher manifestations of human 


ith Month are arranged in the Calendar 

iti poche. The 

ing from the 

ily one-third of the 49 names are those of 

Fiosto, are grouped those who, in prose or 
Pictures of human nature in its various as 

of manners, and have told in its infinite m the 


drama, come in this group. 
Raphael, Is given to the great workers in 
to tho painters 
most elementary and widely diffused of all the visual 
commemorated not so much the most, eminent of 
chief representatives of the art of various nations, schools, 
of working. Modern astheticism would frame a somewhat 
id may regret the absence of Giotto, Mantegna, Diirer, or 
the li not designed to be a classification in order of 
Topresentative and contrasted types. 
; under Tasso, ia givon to the poetry of Chivalry, the 
idealisation of knightly virtues and the romance of ailventure, 
d fourth ander Milton, belongs to the poetry of fecling ; to 
J ts widest sense, to the lyrics af the heart, to the 
; ts of the human soul in all its moods 
empis and Bunyan to that of te a 
PH 





DANTE (Durante Alighieri), b, 1265, 4. 1321. 


of Italy, who opened the roll of modern lit 
it what we can gather from his own writings. 
task fre pings ene yea hetero Modern eet! 
few definite facts. The latest authorities roundly declare the bi 
of the poet hitherto current to be mere romance, and bid us trust to 
none but Villani and contemporary documents, And oe ee one 
it is 


\erous: need 
Le us cole insight into the nies and rae general 
life. At least we may know him if we may not know more, 
the following facts contain almost all that is Dayal suspicion or 
controversy. 


against 
Geis ap etic song ts io Pas hall eg 
ida, wife om the vi ol e Po,’ % son 
eration son was Bellincione, nica sed mn, again, was Pye ra 
= sera Bee et the poot, by Bella, his second wife. Of all of these 
nothing moro is known. There is no trace of a family of ire at 
Florence, and of the rank or condition of its members bets be Po been 
discovered, except that they were certainly Guelfs, and twice 

suffered exile. 

Of the early education of the poet we know nothing beyond the 
rhetorical sam of hi of Boccaccio, that he was one of the most accom~ 


arms, tools in, theb 

Sankara ‘And 

faneare of Caprona, a fortreas held by the 

own words that he early wrote postry, read Boéthina and Cicero, loved 

ae and occupied himself with drawing. Of his teachers, his journeys, 
his ito studies at the universities, no certain evidence eee, 


i 





sit 


streets. And in the same yeur, he is 
iberations of the Council. 


the 
sail war led 


great crimes, senten: 
Tuscany, and deprived of civil rights Soon 
contumacions, sentenced to be burned alive if 
goods were confiscated. This sentence of 
times repeated. Tt casts a ind light 
tho exile of the ‘not As 
deter- 


years Dante took part with his companions in exile 

faction had been proscribed during the revolution 
campaigns and intrigues to return to their 

c his own burning words (Parad. xvii. 61-70 

that more bitter than all the pangs of exile was tho society “of tho evil 
and senseless crew ” with whom he had to act, “whose ingratitude, whose 
and bestial courses drove him to make i ed limself 
ifs. And the 


“Thed 


ineline to the opinion that he combined teaching with study. 
‘Of more extensive journeys and other occupations we have nothing but 
‘Uiberal and ie assertions made long after his Ono object of his 
residence seats of learning would oliiouly be access to boolcs 5 
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: minty acquired 
lp that the first 35. 
years of his life were 
tio Ws ar if Henry 

mn as r ol 
into ee pene dalle 

to a ant 

Norse tee seetinec 
Empire in Italy, and wrote 
See 

joren muperor, 
a el taartiae PThe Hiss, Emperor, 
August 1313, put an to these grand dreams for his country and 
these burning of restoration to his home. For eight years more 
the poot was a broken-hearted wanderer— 

‘Tu proveral sl come sa di sale 


Lo pane altrai, 6 com’ ¢ duro calle 
Lo scendere e ll salir per I’ altrui scale,” 


Where these yeara were it is not quite certain, until the end. 
We are told that he abode at Lucca, at the monastery of Fonte Avellana in 
the ‘ines, at Verona, and at Ravenna. On the death of itv. 


to his 
ing year we are told that he might have been reator 
rics refused the penance that was di 
1317, ho seems to have been harboured at Verona by Can Grande della 
ne eran ae formed high Cen Bayne tp two or sa 
of the 's life were passed at Ravenna, under the protection 
Novell da Polenta. There he lived vith his tou 
re Florence, and probably with his wife Gemma and 

rice, 

In 1321, the poet was sent by the government of Ravenna to Venice 
on an embassy, which was unsuccessful, On his return he died, Septem- 
ber 1321, at the age of 66, He-was buried with great honour, “in, the 

+b of philosopher and poet,” at the portal of Saint Peter's Church, in 

spot where his tomb is still shown. ‘The grave was at once threatened 
with desooration by the Papal party ; but in 1489 Cardinal Bembo raised 
the tomb that we now see under much restoration, The remains were 
‘at some time removed for concealment to an adjoining convent, and it is 
thought have been recently discovered, The Florentines, who 20 
after his death agnin denounced their great poct as a rebel, an outlaw, and 
a thief, have many times since in vain sought for his bonex, Those at 
the 6th centenary of his birth, 1865, were refused by the iy of 
Ravenna—which still remaing the last “refuge and resting dase the 
greatest of Italians, 

Tt was at the age of 9 that Dante first saw Beatrice Portinari, for 
whom he conceived a boyish love which grew into the mystical devotion 
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In form, in colour, in design, the Vision the 
thois Feadation, wide eulninated the, Oruclen, Fat, Catholic 
Feudalism in its essence had expired about the time of Dante's birth 
with such men as Saint Louis and Simon de Montfort ; and when Dante 
isfy aaNet, rr There is profound significance in this, 
that Dante's place in the Polity is with the Western ion and not 
with the age of the Crusades, the Friars, and Innocent 11. The Visic 
Indeed is saturated with the spirit of modern thought, of wecular and 
not clerical morality, of civic energy, and of the oie t of science. 
It a ae eet) could not foresee the results of later time, and the 
mould of his 
tion. But no reformer of Church and State more fiercely denounced 


a8 Imperialist liegeman. He was all this; and there ars 
whole cantos which breathe the ied of St. Bernard and of Godfrey of 
Bouillon. But we are too apt to forget that the deeper and moro potent 
spirit of the Vision is the inquiring mind of Roger mm, Aquinas, and 

lontaigne ; that Dante cares for authority as little as Francis Bacon or 
Hobbes ; that he is as redolent of the Renascence as Raphael or Shake~ 
ee IER tleman, a soldier, a lover, and a citizen, As 

illani finely says : “For his virtues, science, and worth he seems to us 
40 great a citizen, that it is befitting to give him perpetual remembrance.” 

Of the man himself, his own writings, the most pathetically personal 
in all literature, give us a vivid knowled He was born neither gaint: 
nor mystic: he was a man of the ple of audacions brain, of varied 
culture, with an exquisite taste for all forms of beanty and enjoyment, 
If remorseless criticism finds no authority for the portrait of the man of 
sorrows which is indelibly associated with our conceptions ‘of the 
it is difficult to resist the impression that, in the recovered fresco of the 
Bargello at Florence, we have the true features of the youth of such 
exquisite sensibility and genius before pain had hardened Chem into the 
stern mask that is familiar to us as the Poot of Hell. He suffered cruel 
disappointments, and he fell into many errors, Ho seems deeply con- 
scious of his own faults, of pride, passion, and ungentleness. He seems 
‘unconscious how utterly unit! he was for the political and pane! career 
to which he devoted the first half of his lites and the famous State 
letters of his mature years, with all their noble enthusiasm and 
are amazing instances of the eae who meddles with affairs. In 
truth, the seva indignatio, which never ceases to lacerate hia heart, not 
@ little detracts from the poetic beauty of his work. History and tradi- 
tion record the strange awe with which his contemporaries watched the 
lonely man “ who taken hell” ; and we can well understand how his 
fellow-vitizens, with Villani, found his learning somewhat too “: ; 
super-subtle, and disdainful, and found him, a8 philosophers are apt to 
be, rather ious in converse with the unlearned.” 
‘Truly he had his faults aa well as hia griefs. Yet indignation with 

him seems ever ready to blossom into most intense tenderness, 
towards men reaches forth into ideal humility in the sight of God, and 
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‘that saturnine outside covered profound depths of love inexhaustible and 
pure. Thus it comes to pas: that, with all ita obscurity, bitterness, and 
a the Vision has become the centre of a literature more full than 
gathers round any other poem, and that it is tailed by 
Paid as its foundation of the Bible that is to be. = 


For Livn or Dante, G. Villani: Chron. dk, ix, c, 184. P, Frat 
1841, G. 


‘A. Scartazcini: Profegomeni, etc. (vol. iv.), Leiprig, 1890. 
Dean Church : Dante, an Kssay, Comte: Testament, anit Pos. Pol. iii, 
460.—For Wonxs or Dante, G. A, Scartazzini : 

4 vols, Leipzig, 1874-1890. 

AMinere, 3 role. 12mo, J. 3 i in Healy. 
Larrox, English Prose, arlyle, A. J. Butler, and W. W. Vernon, 
—French Prose, Lasnonnais.—English Verec, Cary, Longfellow. 
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TROUBADOURS, from the end of the 11th to the end of 
‘the 13th Century. 


Auguste Comte has remarked (Pos. Pol, iii. 373-4) on the fitness of 
he Muldle Age for poetry in all respect but one. Defensive war 
supplied nobler themes than ive war; the ethical tone had been 
raised by chivalry and for womanhood. On the other hand, the 
social state was too unsettled for permanent work ; language itsell 
index to so much else, was rapidly shifting. The Middle Aj 
he Nibel ee and the Chanson au preryiecos Re 

ed in these two poems were, like their c, 
rani ‘and often violent transformations. 

‘The case was otherwise with that southern part of Gaul whose name 
‘of Provence indicates its early reception of Roman civilisation, and which 
stood somewhat aside from the central stream of barbaric invasion which 
devastated Italy. Yielding to the Goths, the most Wig nce 
northern invaders, it was saved from the Vandals and Huns. In 
that favoured climate « civilixution grew in which Roman culture was 
more peacefully blended than elsewhere with the new life of the West. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Provencal language should have 
reached maturity earlier than any of the Romance languages, and that 
Dante should have been tempted to use it in preference to the common 
speech of Tuscany for his great poom. In Dante's time this 

‘essed a vast poctical literature, written and oral, extending over at 
jeast two centuries. Epic romance and love-songs were the Freee 
themes, though political satires (sirventes) were not wanting. com- 

under the name of troubadours (finders, inventors), corre- 

nding to the word trouvires applied to the minstrels of northern France. 

oy wielded it social influence ; were patronised by monarchs like 

Richard 1, of England and Alfonso 11. of Arragon, and their society was 
courted by Indies of tho highest rank, sometimes with tnagie results, 

Two of those poets are mentioned by Dante. The first was Arnaut 
Daniel, whom he meets in Purgatory (canto xxvi.), and as 
“the best workman of his mother-tongue, who su all the rest in 
songs of love and tales of romance.” Arnaut replies 
tongue, In his treatise on language, Dante says that he owes to 
the lyrical form of some of his pooms. He composed epical romances, 
one on the Rinaldo, of Carlovingian legend ; another on Lancelot, perhaps 
the one which proved fatal to the lovers of Rimini. The second was 
Bertram di Born, a fierce warrior of Gascony, who fomented dissension 
between Henry 11. of England and his eldest son, and is on that account 
placed by Dante in the Inferno with Mahomet and other dividers of 
men (canto xxviii.) Others of note were Peiro Vidal (1150-1210 a.p.), 
Guillem de Cabestanh, of the same date, and Folquet, i 
of Toulouse, and a fierce crusader against the Albigensian heretics, ‘Tho 
same causet which brought into Southern France a premature Renascence 
brought also a premature religious revolt, suppressed by Innocent 111. 
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with stern severity. There were good reasons for the Albigensian 

cruside, stained it was with needless cruelty. Bat it was fatal 

to the growth of troubadour poetry. . . B) 
‘Bartsch < oe Provengale (Selections), F. Hueffer ; The Trouba- 


BOOGACOLIO (Giovanni), b, 1313, d. 1375. 


Boccaccio was born in 1313 at Certaldo, near Florence. 
was « merchant, his mother of French origin. After studying 
Florence under the grammarian Giovanni da Strada, he 
Paris, Gt arena in a merchant's business, and remained there 
next cight years of his life were spent at Nuples, 
to study law. It is suid that the sight of Virgil's 
him to literature. Here he saw and loved un i- 
of Naples, the heroine of bis Fiammetta ; 
iendship with Petrarch. Several of his 
: others his Theseus, a poem 

Chaucer, 
he established himself in 


chief 
wa pathos 
into our own literature ugh 


1s finad 3a as loa, pashirps $0 
othe highly-wrovghi beat of ha langaingey 


which remained for many generations the standard italian prose ; 
though, as some Italians have thought, it has exercised an effeminating in- 
‘on their literature, Boccaccio, in after life, regretted their pub- 
tion, and before his death destroyed the manuscript ; copies, however, 

taken by friends, through which they have come down to ux. 
certain that, by himself and his contemporaries these tales and 
writ in Italian were regarded as of far less importance than 
in the restoration of ancient literature. His work, De genea~ 
ia Deorum, is an elaborate treatise on ancient mythology. For the 
St saying Greek, then an unknown language he invited to 
Leontius Pilatus of Thessalonica, who lived with him for three 
‘who translated Homer into Latin. In 1373, Boccuccio was 
Florentines to lecture on the Divina Commedia of Dante. 
poet and his Commentary on the first division of the poem 
for us, But shortly afterwards failing health 
retirement to his native town, where he died December 22, 
trarch, with whom he will be always associnted ns 

the Renascence. [5.2 2) 
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ed. Ugo Fescolo, Pickering. 182. J. A. Symonds: Renaissance 
im Italy. Decameron, tx. in Henry Morloy’s “Universal Litwrary,”” 1886, 
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OHAUOER (Geoffrey), 4. 1400. 


Geoffrey Cuaucer was born ese in}London about 1340. His 
father and his grandfather belonged to the guild of vintners : of his early 
education no’ is known. Tn 1357 he was a in the household of 
Lionel, Duke of nce, 3rd son of Edward 11. Two years 

he joined the unsuccessful ition into France, in the course of which 
ho was taken prisoner. In 1367 he appears in the records ns valet of the 
King’s chamber. In 1372 he was sent on a special mission to Genon to 
arrange for a port at which Genoese merchandise should be brought into 
the country. It is probable that on this occasion he saw Petrarch at 
Padua : he may have seen Boccaccio, who was then preparing his lectures 
on Dante, In 1374 he was made Controller of Customs, and occupied 
for twelve years from this date the rooms above Aldgate. In 1386 he 
was in Parliament as knight of the shire for Kent; where he was a 
strong supporter of John of Gaunt’s party. With the accession of 
Richard 11. he was for a time in disfayour, but in 1389 he was appointed 
Clerk of the King's Works. During the latter part of his life he occupied 
a house near Westminster Abbey on the site now filled by sets VIL's 
Chapel. He died, October 25, 1400, and was buried in the south tran- 
sept of the Abbey, 

Chaucer's carly poetry was written under French influences, his Inter 
under Italian. He is known to have translated the Roman de la Rose, 
though probably not that commonly attributed to him. From i 
he borrowed the Palamon and Arcite, the Troilus and Cressida, and the 
Franklyn’s, the Reeve's, and the Clerk's Tales, the last of these indi 
through Petrarch. But his racy humour, and his loving sympathy wi 
the sights and sounds and fragrance of nature are all his own. The Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales will remain the most popular and most 
solid basis of his fame, It was a happy stroke of genius to have seized 
the occasion of the yearly pilgrimage to the shrine of Saint Thomas, the 
champion of spiritual Pes pete for leaving us his lifelike portrai- 
ture of each phase of social life in the England of the Lath Cr : 

J. a B, 

Chaucer: Hd. Morris and Skeat, Oxford Clarendon Pros. Chaucer 

Society: Publications, 1868-1875, Life: A. W. Ward (“English Men 
of Letters” series), 1884. 


RABELAIS, d. 1553. 

Frangois Rassias was born at Chinon in Touraine, it is said, in 
1483, or ane about 1490, His father was an innkeeper in easy cir 
cumstances. @ boy was brought up in a Benedictine convent, and 
ultimately entered the Franciscan monastery of Fontenay-le-Comte, where 
ho took priest’s orders in 1611. His eager pursuit of knowl 
especially of tho Greek language, no less than his mocking spirit, dtew 
down on him the enmity of the friars, who passed on him a sentence of 

rpetual imprisonment, Rescued the vigorous intervention of 
Firaqueat, the lieutenant-general of district, he obtained in 1524 
permission from Pope Clement vit, to enter a Benedictine abbey, But 
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ily left, For some time he lived in th 

isaac, bishop of the diocese, in whose house 

men of letters, Marot, the brothers du 
vin. 


sition of medical subjects, 
ie, and was admitted to the 
his matriculation, Shortly afterwards he 


meant ive correspon 
cnteption of hia Pantagr 


satire 
the new spirit now rekit Europe, which 
Toenest to fecolve and propagats The mudacity 


was safe from either, 
ishod piecemeal at long intervals, The second part, 


‘was pul T 
Pantagruch wred in 1533, ‘Tho first 


icine in various parts 


French Literature, 1882, and Article Rannrars, Kncyel, 
‘Walter Besant: Aadelais, in “ Foroign Classics,” 1879. 


SWIPT (Jonathan), b. 1667, a. 1740. 
"3 Court, Dublin, Ni 
bad 
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education, He was taught ata school in Kilkenny, and at 14 entered 
‘Trinity College, Dublin, where four years afte ho wax refused his 
degree on the ground of “dulness and insufficiency.” He ultimately 
obtained it, but was noted for insubordination Ce his university 
career. Tn 1688 he came to England and obtained an introduction to 
Sir W. Temple, with whom he lived for many years as secretary. 
relation was interrupted by a quarrel of some years’ duration, but was 
renewed and continued till Temple's death in 1698, During uae yoete 
‘Swift remade his education ; he came into frequent contact with William 
i. and other political personages : he wrote his celebrated defence of 
Anglicaninn known as the Tale of « Tub ; also the Bat of he Bak 
episode in the contest then going on in France between ancient and mi 
literature, in which Swift sided with the ancients, Here, too, it waa 
that = nae Esther Johnson (Stella), who exercised so strong an influence 
cover his life, 

In 1704 Swift took orders, and at Temple's death became private 
chaplain to Lord Berkeley, from whom he obtained the vi Lara- 
cor, in Meath. In matters spiritual he was a strenuous ican, but in 
politics « Liberal. Nevertheless (1710-14) he lent the full weight of his 
powers as a publicist to the government of Harley and Bolingbroke, and - 
wielded an extraordit personal ascendency over both thoso Ministers, 
Shortly before their fail, Swift obtained the Deanery of St. Patrick in 
Dublin ; and the rest of his life was spent in Ireland. In 1716 he 
secretly married Stella, with whom ho had maintained unbroken friend- 
ship for many years. 

Swifts reniining years till the ines that paralysed his mental 
powers, were honourably marked by his energetic protests against the 
misgovernment of Ireland, and in particular against. the suj n of 
her manufactories in the interest of English traders, and all the inter- 
foronce with her currency to please a Court favourite, “Do not the 
corruptions and villanies of men eat your flesh and exhaust your spirits?” 
was his ery tow friend. Justly he described himself in his self-written 
eet #8 “an unswerving defender of freedom,” looking forward to therest 
of the tomb, “ where fierce indignation should torture his heart no 1 


In 1726 appeared his greatest work of fiction, Gulliver's 
i 


‘His 
asions have long grown obsolete, But the philosophical 


political al b 
analysis of the human standard by which human praiso and blame are 
measured, clothed in a gurb of realistic detail a audacious humonr, 
insure its survival. Swift died in Dublin, October 19, 1745, after a 
long period of mental decay. He carried with him to the 
respectful sympathy of the Irish people, whose cause he had 


Leslie Stephen : Swift, in “English Men of Letters,” 1882. 


CERVANTES (Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra), b. 1547, @. 1616. 
Miguel de Cxnvanres Saavedra was born Oct, Sth, 1647, at Aleala 
do Henares, near Madrid, of an old Castilian family. "Ho studied for 
two years at the University of Salamanca, afterwards at Madrid, Here 
ho entered the household of Bishop (afterwards Cardinal) Acquaviva, 
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with whom he went to Rome. In 1669 he joined the expedition then 

ing under Marc Antonio Colonna to resist Selim 1m, who had 

seized and was threatening the Mediterrancan, In the great 

Lopanto (1871) Cervantes distinguished himsolf and was 

minded. He continued in active service in Italy and elsewhere 

when the vessel in which he was returning to Spain was 

captured by the Moors, For three years he remained a prisoner and 

slave at Algiers, making numerous but fruitless attempts to escape, till 

Se last ba jas ransom By hi ‘iends for 500 gold ducata, He rejoined 

the and served there till his marriage in 1584. From this time he 
himself to literature in Valladolid and Madrid. 

His first Lege were dramatic, But the brilliant genius of Lope 
de Vega was in the ascendant, and the sombre ies of Cervantes 
were ing very poor, he sought and obtained the post of 
assistant purveyor to the fleet. Thie brought him to Seville, where he 
lived for years, and wrote some of the Novelas Ejemplares, pub- 
lished ds. In 1596 he was involved in difficulties connected 

iptey of a friend, Between 1698 and 1602 de sopeara 

to Bre toes in 2 debian’, ison in small town of La Ee 
mi fe, he wrote the first part of Don Quizote, 

batten 160 Ie gained instant popularity : Teditione were pub- 
ii that year; ut it brought ede profit to the author. ‘The 

life were spent at Madrid. Not till 1615 was the 
juixote completed and published—an unusval in- 
ie end of uals the 

2 sane 


vielen fhrow side-lights on difficult problems of 
fis proper work, to throw side-lights on difficult problems 
Thus it ix that the two characters fo dh uahore 


and 
filles UliaAtate Use two types of mental discusa. The balance between 
flepireattiweetioge of fhe mind and ottward impressions, which constl- 
tutes mental health, is shown as disturbed in two orca ways In 


thought tyrannises over sensation ; in cho sensation 
us two insane states, could they be combined, 
would result insanity, Kach in his own way is swayed by the logic of 
Feeling : the knight by cager desire for the restoration of the imagined 
ivulty ; the squire by greed for gain and power. 
erage, has admirable qualities : the one is an accomplished 
Deave, well read, generous, and courteous ; the other is affec- 
Deep insight is shown in the effect of long inter- 
wr on the dull wit of the man; and in the means 
to dissipate the knight's delusions. The varied 
of local colour, are of interest as enduring as 
x 
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he Iliad. Cervantes announced his purpose to be ridicule of the old 
of chivalry, 


fantastic unrealities of the romances into admirable contrast with the 
tragic atruggles of actual life, which Cervantes knew so well, aoe: 
HB, 


Don Quixote, translated by J. Ormsby, 4 vols, 8vo, 1886. Pos. Pol, |. 675; 
eases ase Hs : 


LA FONTAINE (Jean),tb. 1621, 4. 1695. 


Jean La Fowrase was born Sth July 1621 at Chateau Thierry, in 
arene, where his father was Commissioner of Forests. The cae 
no e 


‘ign of remarkable intelligence until the age of 22, when 
Was RO catiy the poetry of Malherbe that he began to write verses 
himself: a taste which his father encouraged, He succeeded, as was 
usual under the administrative system of those times, to his father’s 
office. He married, but the marringe was uncongenial, and, indeed, 
throughout life La Fontaine appears to have shown himself somewhat 
insensible of its practical Wes ecg private or public. Except to the 
few who recognised his peculiar genius, he was content to appear dull 
and unsocial, Fortunately from those few he received the material sty 
port whioh he needed. Among the first to appreciate him were. the 

uchees de Bouillon, and Fouquet, the ambitious superintendent of 
finance, whose caroer ended so disastrously. After Fouquet’s exile, La 
Fontaine lived for twenty years in the house of Mmo, Sabliire, his time 
there being entirely at his di In 1684, at the death of Colbert, he 
succeeded to his place in the Academy, being preferred to Boileau, On 
the death of Mme. Sabliére, La Fontaine, who ay to have made no 
attempt to earn a livelihood, was for a time in distress, till in 1698 M. 
d'Hervart offered him shelter, He died 13th April 1695. 

La Fontaine's placo in the history of pootry is clearly defined. He 

possessed in the highest degree the art of telling a familiar 
with simplicity and grace, His ‘Tales, taken from Boccaccio and other 
novelists of the Inter Middle Age, have the licence of their originals, and 
are not fit for general reading. His Fables are the old stories of Phmdras 
and ‘sop, told with a delightful charm entirely his own, which has 
rendered them immortal. ‘The language is of the purest and raciest kind, 
untouched by the ornate classicalism of his time, It was said of him 
by La Harpe: “La Fontaine invented nothing except his style: and the 
secret of that died with him," [J HB] 


G, Saintebury : French Literature, 1882; and Article, Eneyt, Brit., 185% 
Sainte-Renves Portraits e¢ Causeri 
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BURNS (Kobert), b. 1759, &. 1796. 


cereal Hi saat) eed retin 
tl 
valid oe Pe i =F igen is he could 


igi 
rears man) ot he best, 


Like 
say en the French 
spring of 1792, Britain being still 
sent ah the Tooslative Assembly two guns that 
tured smuggler. And two of his 

written, 

hed him, 


Principal Shairp : Robert Burns, 1887. 


DEFOE (Daniel), b. 1661, a. 1731. 

Daniel Dyrox, son of James Foe, a butcher of St Giles’s, Crip) ite, 
fone ‘born either 1660 or 166]. Both his parents were ] Cieplagate, 
be was educated at a Nonconformist school in Newington Green, where 
be was taught, or at _ acquired, a desultory knowledge of many lan- 

Tn politics he of course to the Liberal side. In 1683 

Monmouth’s ee jon. In 1688 we find him with William's 

‘&8 it advanced towards London. After two failures in business ux 

nen 44 potter, in which, however, creditors were scrupulously 

ho was inted (1695) Accountant to the Commissioners for 

cold an hipaa ‘was suppressed four years afterwards, Then 
wi 


it career as a hile » ri 
“ie Ui Trucker ee (7) ae defence of Willa 
Ai the "King’s. deat 
Sharh yy rev yy evn, ee ublished his 1 pamphlet, “Th eee 


‘or this he was sentenced to fine, inny 
ten ‘and thre days of the pillory. But a large crowd of 
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admirers formed a guard round the pillory, decorated it with flowers, 
and drank his ea Tn prison tie (apo ht Weekly Review, » 
political journal maintained for many years. Pita was not 
of long duration, and in 1706 he was sent to Scotland as a political agent 
for the jotion of union. In 1712 he was again prosecuted and im- 
prisoned for political pamphlets. About this time he began to write 
Robinson Crusoe, the frat part of which appeared in 1719. Other works 
of fiction followed in rapid succession, Captain Singleton, History of the 
Plague, Colonel Jack, Moll Flanders, The latter years of his life were 
in comfort in a inrye house and garden at Stoke Newington. He 
ied 26th April 1730, in Ropemakers’ Alley, Moorfields, and was buried 
in Bunhill ids, 

‘The characteristic of Defoe is the close and minute observation of 
human life, which makes it difficult for the reader of his fictions to re- 
frain from thinking them records of actual events. From this strict 
adherence to reality comes the most striking feature of his Crusoe. The 
shipwrecked sailor, to all seeming “out of Humanity’s reach,” yet owes 
everything to Humanity : his reasoning powers, his ho his 
industrial skill, the tools with which he works, No more vivid 
could be given of the impossibility of separating Man from his Race : a 
proof the more cogent that it comes not from a philosopher with a 
thesis to defend, but from an artist who sought simply to depict the 
truth, [.EB) 
_.. W. Minto: Daniel Defoe, 1887. 


GOLDSMITH (Oliver), b. 1728, d. 1774. 


Oliver Goxpsmrrn, the son of a clergyman of the Irish Church, was 
born at Pallas in the county of Longford, in 1728, He was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he took his degree in 1749. He remained 
there for two years longer studying anatomy and medicine, and passed 
thence to Kdinburgh, which, however, difficulties incurred by 
to a fellow-student forced him to leave. The next year of his life was 

assed in travel on the Continent, sometimes with » i il, oftener alone on 
Rise sacar a livelihood by his flute. He reached England in extreme 
poverty in 1758, and for the rest of his life maintained himself by his 
pen. Though work was not lacking, his improvidence and reckless 
rosity frequently involved him in difficulties ; and it was on one of these 
occasions that his friend Samuel Johnson, finding the ws. of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, and recognising ita worth, sold it to a polisher for £60. 
The publication was delayed, however, till 1766, when the poem The 
avéller had made the author’s name more famous. He wrote several 
plays, one of which, She Stoops to Conquer, produced in 1772, hax main- 
tained its popularity, In the brilliant society of which Dr. Johnson was 
the centre, Goldsmith held a prominent place. He died 4th April 1774, 
beloved by many poor people whom in the midst of his own poverty be 
had befriended. The Eatin epitaph over his monument in Westminster 
Abbey is of Johnson's composition, It says that he worked in every 
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and excelled in all, ‘This is ted praise, 

on the exquisite idyll of English rural life, 

inte side of : Yehich 2 9 deeply im Gothe 5 

example of refinement simplicity of Life set @ clergyman's 
family to the remote and untaught fepalatn of exaalay i j 

J. HB. 


MAE es William Black; Goldsmith in “ Kuglish 


ARIOSTO (Lodovico), b. 1474, d. 1533. 


Lodovico Artosto was born September 8 1474, at Reggio in Lom- 
‘a fortified town belonging to the duchy of Formra, held by the 
of Este. His father Niccolo was governor of the fortress, and held 

His mother Daria Malaguzzi was of noble birth. 
ication of a scholar, a lawyer, und a soldier. On the 
he was left. the eldest of ten children, mostly one 
fo fee \tions — ereated, ete fait as 
explain lependence on the unworthy patronage 
ito d'Este, bother of the Duke, who took i into his 


dst the distractions of a court life, involving service as a 
war with Venice, and two diplomatic missions to Rome, 
his reat poem the first edition of which was published at 
in 1516. It contained passages of extravagant praise of his 
his ee for which, however, he received no thanks. In the 
year he the Cardinal's service and entered that of the Duke, 
» In 1521-3, we find him Governor of ina, a rebellious: 
in Apennines ; an uncongenial oxile vividly described in one 
his return, he built for himself the small house still 
laoreaad ae ne remainder of a eset oe in - 
ri iTyement lis great poem, and in other literary worl 
occasional diplomatic missions, In 1532 the third and com- 
edition of the Orlando appeared in 46 cantox In the followi 
6, Ariosto died at the age of 58, He had been secretly marris 
attachment to Alessandra Benncci, who was not, however, the 
ess eat froe from error : but his char 
transparent jal, and noble, and free from any ‘id or 
taint. His tical epistles to friends, containing much 
hrewdness and wisdom ; the letter to his 


Ai 


Cenk pal 


service 


fie 


HIE 
Ty 


fi 
ue 


‘was in close relation, as the last canto of hia poem shows, 
ee ipal members of the brilliant society of men and women 
ite the Italian Renascence. The barbaric simplicity of the 

had passed away, leaving its record in the Song of Roland, 

nd epics, chanted by the minstrel Tuillefer before the 
warriors at tings, ‘That poem was the greatest, but by no 
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means the first, of the innumerable ballads that surrounded Charlemagne’s 
life and work with a halo of legend. The Chroniele of Turpin followed ; 
adopted in 1092 by Pope Calixtus az, as the orthodox edition of the 
story. This, again, under the impulse of the Crusades, gave birth to a 
vast literature of romance, in which the events of many centuries were 
rolled together, and adorned with wild and extravagant fable. Among 
those romances Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato was distinguished by 
elaborate invention and technical skill. It told of » beautitul Rastern 
incess, Angelica, who, coming westward in the midst of the struggle 
tween Saracen and Christian, brought jealousy and confusion ito 
either camp; Roland, the, chief of Chasiemaane warriors, known to 
Ttalians as Orlando, being one of her victims. 
Ariosto took up Boiardo’s unfinished tale, In his poem, Orlando, 
infatuated by his love, deserts the Christian camp in pursuit of Angelica 
ata time of imminent danger, and ultimately goes mad at hearing she 
has married another, His.reagon is recovered by miraculous intervention, 
and he strikes « tinal blow for the Christian cause, With this love-theme 
Ariosto has intertwined a second and more prominent subject—the loves 
of Roger and Bradamante, fabled itors of the house of Este. In 
Roger, Ariosto has portrayed a hero endowed with every knightly virtue, 
no saint or angel, yielding sometimes to the passions of aman, but of a 
man perfectly true and loyal. Bradamante, the heroine, combines the 
adventurous valour of a knight with the purity, tenderness, and a 
pepe nai a woman, The Sop of Lats ee eae 
ther for brief moments, again and again to fies i 08 
er trial and strain on their mutual trust; the triumph tot ioe over 
difference of creod—for the hero was Mussalman ; the rigorous subordina- 
tion of love to the call of knightly duty,—these things are interwoven, 
with marvellous art that seems arian into the web of the poom. From 
these two themes numberless others branch out, fantastic, tragic, or gay 5 
in a fow rare instances overatepping into licence. But these love 
and all that follows from them, are subordinate to the central subject of 
the pocm—the defence of the Western world against Saracen invasion. 
The danger was not wholly over when Ariosto wrote. Twenty years 
before his birth Constantinople had been taken by the Turks; and he 
died half s century before Lepanto, Curlovingian history, seen through 
the perspective of the Crusades, was strangely transmuted in Ariosto's 
story as inherited from his predecessors, but not in its essence falsified, 
Instead of Charles Martel repelling the Saracens from Tours, we have the 
legendary Charlemagne, an old man of priestly rather than kingly t 
besieged in Paris, regarded by Ariosto as the focus of the Western wor! 
‘Twice is Paris in imminent dangor (canto xiv.-xvili,, and Xxv.-xxxi.), 
twice divinely rescued by confusion thrown into the hostile camp, ‘The 
foe is finally driven back to Arles, and the final victory decid com- 
bat between three chosen champions of either side (cantos xxxviii.-xlix,). 
‘Thus the great period of defensive war, with all the virtues of chivalry 
and loyalty to which it gave birth, found its poet in Ariosto. Most note- 
worthy is the ethical tone of his poem. The Church and the Catholic 
creed are scldom mentioned, and with cold and distant respect: the 
morality throughout is foudal, chivalrous, human. The Mussulman is w 


ill 
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generous foe, as capable of loyalty and courtesy as the Chris- 


iF 


Faith robed ina veil of 
t with theological dogma this faith has nothing to do. 
fie a ec a emptor Der a 
w t when once given, whether strengthened 
Serer whiabtiec Ral wollbads cr ekere the fite'of cau, teruarex 


HERE 


the besatifal stylo of Ariosto—fowi 
by a most fastidion 
one 


Pos. Catech., 1ith conversation. Arioxto hax been 
‘ton, Hoole, aud Rose, ‘The bost Italian edition is 
Symonds: Renais- 


London, 1834). J. A. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, b. 1462, d. 1519. 


Leonardo was the natural son of Piero pa Vixct, an advocate of 
and was born at Castello da Vinci, near Florence, in 1452. 
He was and educated by his father along with a later logiti- 
6 ‘Asa child he showed precocious genius in music, mathe- 
jies, and every form of art, Ho was placed in the study 
ef Andrea Verrocchio, who was sculptor, engraver, and painter. His 
youth a eet in an extraordi range of studies, and his endow- 
5 me on the miraculous. ith Lie ae a st of 
person, he united every accompli ent and learning lis age, Ho was 
ni engineer, Sry musician, poet, sculptor, painter, 

anatomist, botanist, and physicist. 
“At the ago of 23 Leonardo was already « man of mark, with commis- 
sions from the ment and from Lorenzo the Magnificent. The 
‘of Nature in its most fantastic as in its most obscure forms 
subject of this univerml genius. And we now know that 
30 he visited the Kast, Constantinople, Asia Minor, and 

to the Sultan of Cairo. 

engineer, architect, mathematician, sculptor, artist,and general 
director of artistic, scientific, and mechanical works that about 1484 Leo- 
nardo ere ae ip Mila by Lodovico Sforza, ‘There @ he worked ons 
‘iplici un ings for 16 years, His great works of art were the 
Carey of the Prine, See aaias Fe the fresco of the Last 


famous rivalry with Michael An; 
bourhood he weit to Rome in 1. shael was in the height 
glory. Being slighted by the Pope (Leo x.) and overshadowed by 
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the reputation of his younger rival, Leonardo returned with Francis 1. to 
France, in 1516, where he settled, dying near Amboise, on the Loire, in 
1519, at the age of 67. 

Leonardo, besides being one of the greatest sbshey was one of the 
earliest, the most wonderful, and most versatile of all the great men of 
the 15th century Revival. “A large part of his life was devoted to the 
applied sciences. and to inventions in every department of human know- 
ins Mr. Hallam declares him to be the first name of the 15th century, 
and to have anticipated many of the discoveries of modern science. ie 
has left works on mathematics, engineering, hydraulics, anatomy, botany, 
and also an immense collection of sketches, studies, grotesques, and cari- 
catures. His T'reatise on Painting, which is included in the “ Positiviat 
Library,” has been translated into all Kuropean languages, and is the 
foundation of all that has been written on the art. As a man, Leonardo 
was intensely ambitious, haughty, capricious, dreamy, and restloss, With 

‘igantic conceptions, unattainable ideals of perfection, and an insatiable 
thins after new achievements, Leonardo was continually correcting and 
refining, abandoning old work for new, until he made little complete, and 
leaves life which is « long catalogue of abortive undertakings, and three 
or four works of supreme beauty and perfection. se 

It is a melancholy reflection that the greatest natural genius of his age 
has left nothing but some wonderful theories and suggestions, and 
of this consummate master no work of art survives which does justice to 
his powers and is in good preservation. Very few indeed of the easel 
Pictures attributed to Leonardo are certainly known to be his own work ; 
amongst these few are the Mona Lisa portrait in the Louvre, and at 
least the heads and composition, if not the whole, of the Madonna in the 
National Gallery. His greatest work—the Cenacolo, 1498—is a mere 
ruin. But there is reason to hold that it was once the most complete 
single composition ever produced, and it was undoubtedly the est. 
Leonardo was, by more than 20 years, the senior of Michael Angelo and 
Titian, and by more than 30 years the senior of Raphael and Correggii 
As Vasari truly says, he was the earliest tb master of the 
manner, He was unquestionably the founder of the Italian process of 
oil-painting ; und his infinite labour und continual experiments vastly 
in the technical resources of the art. He is also the first who. 
united sublime conceptions with perfect beauty. ‘This mighty genins, 
ruined by ambition, pride, and egoism, has at leat left to us iti 
of consummate perfection as the ideal of the artist. [F. &] 


For Leoxano, refer to J. A. Symonda: Renaissance in Italy, vol. iil. Mrs. 
Heaton: Life q Leonardo da Vinci, 1874, Prof. Sidney Colvin: 
Encyol. Brit. vol. xiv. For Lives ax> Wonks of the Painters in this 
section, refer to Crowe and Cavaleaselle: History of Painting, 2 vols, 
Kagler: Handbooks of Painting, trans, 4 vols. Mrs, Jameson: 
Memoirs of the Painters, Legenda of the Monaatis Orders, and other Art 
works, Ancyel. Brit ries of Articles by Prof, 8. Colvin, Middleton, 
Rossetti, ete. Bri a“ 








R Lives and summaries are in Qptoiat Catalogue to 
National Gallery, by Sir Frederic Burton, 1890, and also in Hardbooke 
to National Gailery, by Edward ‘f. Cook, 1883, 
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TITIAN (Tiziano Vecellio), b, 1477, d. 1576, 


‘Trriax was born at Cadore, on the borders of Frinli, probably in the 
— 1477, of an ancient family. At the age of nine he was taken to 
‘enice, and soon studied under Bellini. He also knew in Venice, and 
was influenced much by, Albert Diirer and Giorgione, his sree 
On the death of the Intter, in 1611, Titian, thon 24, was recognised ax 
the chief of the Venetian painters. [is whole life was passed in Venice, 
or in his native Cadore and the mountainous country around, except for 
some short journeys, late in life, to Rome and to Bologna. He was held 
in the t honour by the eye Charles v., who made him Count: 
of the ire and Knight of the Golden Spur. Philip um. of Spain 


|p tig Titian resisted the invitation of Henry rt, to 
visit France. In his house in Venice he lived with great hospi ity and 
splendour, surrow Wy men of eminence, pocts, painters, and soldies 
others Aricsto, Sansovino, and Pietro Pxratioe: He lived 
ly with is wie will 
sister Orsa, and 
affectionate, and 
He died of 


Venetian School ; 

world has known ; and the 

ita His special mark is the complete and 

‘of his mothod, his equal mastery of all the sides 

i whether in the realm of Nature or of Man. 


all 
his dignity and 
noblest tasks, even in 
inspiration. He may be well studied in the National Gallery. 


[fH] 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle : Life of Titian, 1877, and see under Ltoxanno. 


MICHAEL ANGELO (Michelangelo Buonarroti), b, 1475, d. 1564, 
Michael Angelo, the son of Lodovico Buoyannori Simoni, of an 
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and works of his hand in both arte still oxist, executed when he was quite 
lad. At the age of fourteen he attracted the attention of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, was udinitted to study in the Academy of Ancient Art 
which Lorenzo had founded in the Medici Palace. Here Michael 
suey his genius as # sculptor, and it was here (etat, 16) that his 
rival, Torregiano, struck him with a mallet, crashing the nose on his 
aqeetie disfigured him for life. During tho whole of this period 
Mid ‘Angelo studied anatomy with passion, and pnictised the art of 
sculpture. 
Tie great contest with Leonardo in designs for the council chamber of 
Florence belongs to the years 1504-6. In the latter year (atet, 31) 
Michael Angelo first came before the world as a great painter, His 
Cartoon of the Pisan War, partly preserved to us by the engravings of 
Marco Antonio, Dae an immense sensation on all who studied it, 
ticularly on Raphael, and was styled by Cellini “the School of the 


World.” “It was, however, not so much a picture os a sensntional 
academic stady of limbs, and if regarded as an object of imitation its effect 
could not have been other than disastrous, The same thing, so far as we 
can judge, may be said of Leonardo's cartoon. 

In 1606 (tat, 31) Michael Angelo was summoned to Rome by 
Pope Julius i, to undertake his vast mausoleum, On this enor- 
mous work Michael Angelo was e1 for a large Lert? his life, 


the only result being the Moses at Rome and some untinished statues, 
In 1508 (etat. 33) Julius compelled Michael Angelo to undertake 
the fresco decoration of the Sistine Chapel, the ceiling of which is a 
vault 150 feet in length by 50 in breadth. ‘This gigantic work, executed 
entirely by the master’s own hand in about 4 or 5 years, is anquestion~ 
ably the most stupendous single achievement of modern art. Inserutable, 
terrible, profound, in, parts of exquisite bosuty, ‘his vest, creation /atf 
single ays genius has been for centuries the wonder of mankind, in 
spite of the Limitations imposod on the artist by the conditions, and of 
his own over-strenuous mannerism. These frescoes are the work more 
of a sculptor than of a painter, and are not merely works of art, but 
poems which are worthy of Dante. 

On the death of Julius 1. (1513) Michael Angelo returned to work as 
a sculptor, and in 1524 (cetat, 49) he began the sublime Modici Chapel at 
Florence, which, with its six colossal statues, is entirely the work of his 
hand. These are the grandest works of modern sculpture, In 1527 he 
was einployed as engineer in defending the Republic against the Medici 
Princes. In 1534 (taf, 59) Michael Angelo was summoned to complete 


tect of St Peter's at 

construction. The cupola is entirely his work ; and, had his plan 
Greek (se. equiksteral) cross been adhered to, the faults of the 
temple would have been avoided. He continued to labour till the 
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making an allegorical sketch of an old man, with the words ancora im- 
till learning"), and died at Rome, 1564, in his 89th year. He was 
pomp in Santa Croce, at a 
‘greatest genius in art modern ages, Was more 
jitect than painter, As a man he was hai ages 
true. He 


jlonna, 
72), is one of the mest famous of soul-unions in history, and has called 
‘out from him some exquisite poctry. Endless are the anecdotes recorded 
of the caustic wit, the reserve, and the pathotic earnestness of the 
iri lity of character, in sublimity of imagination, 
achievements, Michael Angelo may rank with the 
pa he be placed in the ae below 
not equally iv art 

Tis tet on his immediate cortocayaretiea was Gloastvch, and 

his influence on after ages leas widely 0: od. 

‘Seo under LeowaKpo. 


PAUL VERONESE (Paolo Cagliari), b. 1528, d. 1588. 


Paolo Caautant, of Verona, was the son of Gabriele Cagliari, a stone- 
carver, under whom he first studied, and afterwards under his uncle, 
Antonio Badile, a painter. After working in Verona, Mantua, and the 
district, po pred to Venice (fat. 27), where he studied the works 

Tintoretta, and soon became one of the most popular of the 

‘Venetian masters. He passod the rest of his life in Venice, surrounded 

by pupils, and greatly esteemed by the lee and nobles of the Re- 

pA ‘then in its utmost splendour. He died at the age of 60, in 1588, 

tn the same year as Tintoretto, the year of the Armada, the year which 

closed tho era of the great Italian master, As a man he was amiable, 

, and extremely pious, though his pictures are without a 

of devoti feeling or even of conventional decoram. Veronese 

the colourists even of the great Venetian School of 

And by the richness of his imagination, his mastery of hand, 

harmony and grace which he flung over every scene he touched, 

she is one of the most popular and delightful of painters—among painters 
‘Tasso is among poeta. He is entirely without depth of feeli 


and pomp, 
‘every form 
able trath and joyousness. fF a) 
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in any school. His force and originality, his industry and technical 
A him amongst the greatest masters. His position in the 
is due, pear not to relative merit, but to the fact that 
he represents the ichool, and that Holland is regarded by Comte 
as an appendage to Germany represented by Holbein. fe Hn) 


POUSSIN (Nicolas), b. 1594, d. 1665. 


Nicolas Poussix, the leading master of the French Historical School, 
was born in No of a noble farnily, 1694, and at the age of 18 
went to Paris, Here he studied art, and imbibed a strong passion for the 
antique. At length ho was able to reach Romo in 1624, and devoted 
himself eagerly to the study of ancient antiquities and of tho great Italian 
masters. Cardinal Barberini his patron, and in 1640 he was 
Introduced Richelieu to Louis xint., who made him his painter-in- 
ordinary, with » salary and rooms in the Tuileries, Three years Inter 
he retarned to where he continued to work until his death there 
idles ‘He is buried in S. Lorenzo, and his house in the Pincian is 


Poussin was saturated with the forms and eS of antiquity, He has 
been called “the learned Poussin,” “the Raphael of Fmace” His 
realisation of ancient life is intense and true, and his mental grasp of a 
high order, Hoe transmitted to the whole French School the classical and 
method of composition ; but it too often degenerates into 

ism, and as @ painter and especially as a colourist, he 

= be named beside the great masters of Italy, Spain, or the 


jetherlands, 
‘The purpose of the Calendar is to commemorate those who guided dis 
toe Tmovements Soh eee es thus a a of France 
represented ussin an meur, inferior as both are to so man, 
other masters, 4 [F. #] 3 


LESUEUR (Eustache), b. 1616, d. 1655. 
Enstache Lesvron was born in Paris in 1616, and studied under 
Vouet. He devoted himself mainly to sacred subjects in the Raphael- 
manner, and was greatly admired by his contemporaries in France, 


ond, 
een cannot rank amongst the masters who are immortal, He died 
in 1655, at the age of 30. [F. #] 


VELAZQUEZ (Diego ile Silva Velazquez), b. 1899, d. 1660. 

‘The greatest of Spanish painters was born in Seville, 1599, the son of 
parents of good Sully: he father’s family name being de Silva, his 
weothers Vncazquez, “According to Spanish custom he bore both names, 
and is known in the history of art by his mother’s name, like Gutemberg- 
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Seep iiias omea et tarmesiet hee nctiiend =a 
ve | in want of true nobility and power, 

faasian in different countries having vesious forte of belet’ Hes the 
éaslon of painting, and {a interesting on being far tho lotast of the “old 
‘muasbeng” und far tho latent of tho devotional artists. His death ocoursed 
only twelve years before the birth of Voltaire. (2) 


(David Doniers, the younger), b. 1610, a. 16947 


David Texixns, the son of a painter of the sme name, was born at 
Bosrery hes he studied under his father, x pupil of Rubens and the 
creator of the school of rustic life. He {was personally o man of refine- 

‘the friend of courtiers and princes, and was honoured by the Arch- 
|-William, Queen tina of Sweden, and Philip rv. of 
technical execution is, within ite own limits, fect, and 
own resources unfailing. No painter has ever sur- 
fal rendering of commonplace 
life. Of this branch of art Teniers ix the chiof, 
main founder. Such painting exactly answers to the 
novel of ordinary existence. The subject is one of extreme 
‘and Teniers' conception of it is essentially vulgar in its spirit, 
‘The si incidents which he chose are almost all of rough humour and 
‘coarse enjoyment by uncoath boors. It was deliberate in choice, for 
Teniera was refined in person and lived with splendid surround- 
‘Yot he invariably paints tho rude horse-play of clowns and often 
riots of intemperance. In spite of his tendency to coarseness 
liberate abandonment of all high ideals and itional saneti- 
tocily a plsatld Habenn vide roping Tene a bavog 
evidently regarding Teniem as having an 
Secteentde eee in the life of the people, and as the founder of « 
school which saw pictorial life and colour even in the coarser strata of 
social existence, Teniors is the first artist who devoted a long 

life of intense study to depict the people as they are, [nz 


RUBENS (Peter Paw!), b. 1877, d. 1640. 


Peter Paul Ruse, the son of Dr. John Rubens, Secretary to Anne of 

wife of William the Silent, was born on the festival of St. Peter 

‘St, Paul, 29th June 1577, at Siegen, in Meese where his father 
confined as a prisoner in consequence of his relations with the 

Xt the ago of 11, his mother took the boy to Antwerp, where 

to study painting. In 1600, at the age of 23, he travelled to 

where he was employed on a mission by the Duke to the Court of 
nbsome eight years in Italy ; and in 1008, at the age of 31, 

ihe residence in Antwerp, where he lived and died, in the 
house still stands in the street named after him. He was twice 
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Besides being a painter, Rubens was persona grata at the courts of the 
Archduke and Infanta, of Marie de Medici, of Philip rv., and our Charles 
1.5; and he brought to conclusion the treaty of pence between the coun= 
Hhiein: Tato) Hie wis fequently exsployed as anibamadion i Harwanel 

scholar, master of many languages, amassed a large fortune, and 

ved a princely life, He was honourable, courteous, gentle, affectionate, 

and temperate. His industry waa unbounded. No painter, except per- 

haps Raphael, over surpassed him in productivenesa, He is mid to have 

it between 2000 and 3000 works, more than one in every week of his 

working life, Most of these were produced, like Raphael's, by the aid of 
a school of pupils 

‘The distinctive character of Rubens as # painter is the immense 
of his powers. He ia the Ariosto of Painting. He was alike su 
in religious subjects (The Descent from the Cross), in court scenes, in por- 

it, and in landscape. He is one of the great colourists having an 
inimitable mastery of hand, a rich imagination, and superb power of 

Wanting wholly in delicacy and in depth of soul, Rubens is one 


a 
of the most individual of all painters, by virtue of the superb glow which 
he delights to throw over every aspect of existence—human, animal, or 
physical—so much that great authorities have spoken of him ss the 
test master of the technical resources of his art that ever lived. His 
indscapes are amongst the earliest pure landscapes without figures 


known. If Comte placed Rubens below Teniera, the reason must be 
sought in this—that he thought the idealisation of ita’ life more 
important (and more original) than the idealisation of court a j 

, BL 


RAPHAEL (Raffaello Santi, or Sanzio), b, 1483, a. 1520, 


Raffaello Santi was the eon of Giovanni Santi (in Latin Sanetins, 
Italianised into Sanzio), a poet and painter of Urbino, in central Italy. 
He was born there 6th April 1483, his mother’s nam tary Magi 
Ciarla ; and he died at Rome on his birthday, Good Friday, 1520, aged 
exactly 37. His urtistic caroer of which we have remaining pieces extends 
over some twenty years (1500-1520), and during this period he executed 
an enormous series of works, occupied himvelf with an amazing variety of 
artistic labours, and exerted & paramount influence over all subsequent 
art. This artistic career of twenty years is usually divided into three 
periods, which correspond with his three styles, and the three schoola in 
which he successively lived. The first is that of Perugia, down to 1504 ; 
the second that of Florence, 1504-1808 ; the third that of Rome, 1608- 
1620, The third of these periods is much the longest, covering twelve 
years ; it involves the greatest break in his artistio career, and is far 
the richest both in productions and influence on mankind. Mx, Ruskin 
dates the secularisation of Italian art from Raphael's visit to Rome in 
1508. 

Raphael was instructed in Urbino by his father in his early 
and by Timoteo Viti ; but soon after the death of his father, was pl 
about his twelfth year, in the school of Pictro Perugino in Perugia. 
Here he adopted and carried to its highest point the tender grace and 
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i probabl; 
painted before 1500. t and most famous peas Por ‘his 
i the Sposalisio ii (The Marriage of the Virgin), signed 


1504, 

then 21, went to Florence, where the influence of 
Leonardo da Vinei, and other + Florentines, 
elfeet on his mind. 14 wos the mament of the 
painting between Michael Angelo and Leonardo da 

uring this period of four years, his works remain almost enti 
a neat and in treatment; but are much more free in 
taneous in con . The most important 
3 tee futonna of the National Gallery, 1506, the 
Madonna we ree niuage, ‘at Florence, 1504, the Cardellino and Belle 
Tardinsire, 1507, the Entombment at Rome, and the Saint Catherine, 
1607, in the National Gallery. ‘The pictures of this period have some of 
the qualities of ees their ee opel re 

starr hich udo-classicisi, the academic facility, and 
geeet Lda which many critics attribute to his Roman manner, 


then 26, was invited to Rome by Pope Julius nm, 
re of the Vatican, val lo had 


posi facie of his age, and the S nldmate enihert in all 
Ree eesoterts eat ie ras us Seat and companion of all was 
most eminent and cultured in the Papal city. The susceptible and ri 
genius of the painter rapidly assimilated the whole of 

a the splendid many-sidednoss of that ie 
and from. rantisteal Beeson cx of the righ 5 
humanistic movement of the Renascence. His mind ent 
learning of the ea sheorted every phase of the world of bean and 
intelligence with which it was ign rt 


intensity and es 
the whole 
it from. cadena mysticiem into a wi 
two views of Raphael's ES manner have been 


ae Sisto. 
the Roman period include The Chambers of the Vatican, 
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an impressive series of frescoes on a seals ie WR ace 
resources of drawing, composition, ing, and science were lavished 
(1808-1513); the, Loagie of the Vatiean, another series of arabesque 
ornaments, with Raphael's iy nel of 52 frescoes of the Old and 
New Testament ; and, lastly, The Cartoons for the Tapestries (1513-14). 
‘These consist of eleven designs on paper in distemper, afte 
executed in tapestry at Array, Of these cartoons, seven are at South 
Kensington Museum, There were also un immense number of frescoes 
‘of sacred and classical subjects at Rome, the Spasimo (Christ bearing 
hia rose) at Madrid, und the Transfiguration, his last work, 1520. 
‘Phe painter died of a fever on 6th April 1520, Good Friday, having com- 
pleted his 37th year, and was buried with great pomp in the Pantheon 
at Rome, where his remains were found in 1833 in perfect 
At Rome, Raphael had an immense studio of pupils ; often 
painters were en, under him, Few of his works: 
Piste without their assistance ; many were simply from his design. 
the productions of his genius are incredible in number: some 
Madonnas, about eighty portraits, nearly 200 other easel pictures, 
600 studies and drawings, beaides upwards of 100 compositions for 
paintings, Besides this, Raphael left works of sculptare of mugh | 
gave designs for several ‘pailings, owas tie tunster srchiveot ob SP ataea 
at Rome, and superintended the excavations of antiquities, Some of 
his moat elaborate designs exist only in the shape of drawings, or the 
‘engravings of Mare Antonio. 

His character was pure, gentle, generous, courteous, and modest, 
He was beloved, it is said, not only by all men, but by the very brates 
Artista Hocked ‘to him from all of Europe ; princes and cardinals 
sought his friendship; Cardinal Bibbiena offered him his niece in 
marriage, and the Pope seriously contemplated raising him to the Sacred 
College.’ The influence of Leonardo and Michaol Angelo, both men of 
even greater mental power, the profound corruption and neo-classical 
mania of the Papal Court, had undoubtedly a weakening influence over 
the plastic genius of Raphael, And the ee to unite dramatic 
passion and akstract ideas with absolute grace of form and symmetry of 
composition, not seldom ended in wnreality and manneriem. It was 
certainly ruinons to all his imitators, and has laid the foundations of 
many abortive schools, But the inexhaustible sense of beauty, the 
amazing fertility of invention, the vast range and the consummate 
mastery of his resources, make Raphael, by the common consent of the 
‘ained and the untrained world, the prince of painters. His Madonnas 


and his Cartoons are at once the mest popular and the most noble pro- 
ducts of modern art, 


Life, by Passavant, by Mtintz, by Professor Middleton in Aweyed. Brit, « 
and sce under Leonardo. 
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PROISSART (Jean), b. 1337, d. abt. 1410. 


‘The week devoted to the romance of Chivalry opens with tho courtly 
chronicler of knights und dames of the 14th century, and is continued 
down to the romances of Seott and Manzoni, who are remembered. 
by living men. = o 

Jean Frorssanr, the son of a painter of armorial bearings, was born at 
Valeneii then a — town, je ast. Afver a ser youth, 

iven up to verse-making, love-mal and pleasure, ou iJ 
Sei ee Bese lanid wiih reccrnzaan dation trove voyel gua novia pecon 
to Philippa of Hainault. The good queen of Kdward 111. remained his 
firm friend and tress during the rest of her life. With her help, 
and afterwards of a long series of lordly patrons, Froizsart started on 
those indefatigable journeys over Western Europe, wherein he gathered 
up his vast atores of information—journeys which more or less ied 
eyes of his life. The list of them would be tedious : suffice to say 
that embraced England, west, north, and south,—Scotland, to the 
Highlands, —Franos, from Brittany to Avignon, from Calais to the 
—Avigmon, then the seat of the Papacy,—Lombardy, Rome, 

and many parts of Italy. In all of these, high recommendations and. his 
0 to him the courts of sovereigns, princes, and nobles ; 


brilliant 
to that he lived almest entirely as the companion of lors, knights and 


He knew Chaucer, and seems to have met Petrarch. His inzati- 
able curiosity, a wonderful memory, and consummate skill of address 
‘enabled him to collect tales of chivalry from knight, squire, dame, and 
damsel in every hall and at every pageant. 

‘About the age of 36, under the patronage of Guy, Count of Blois and 

‘of Beaumont, near to which town the gay rhymester was now parish 

Froissart began to compose his famous chronicle of knightly deeds 

peace and war. He first re-wrote the chronicle of Jean Le Bel ; but 

be soon commenced the chronicle of his own, which he continued for 

some twenty-five yeara Tho book opens with the death of Edward 1, 

of England, and the coronation of Edward it, 1327 ; and it ends with the 

coronation of Henry 1v., and the election of the Kinperor, in 1400. Down 

to the battle of Poitiers (1356), the tales which fill the first half of book i. 

ily related from tradition. But from this date (ch, 180, bk. i.) 

who was then nineteen, could rely on his own memory and the 

statements of ‘itnesses. The latter half of book i, and the whole 

of the other books are strictly contemporary memoirs, the result 

of perwcoal knowledge or oral inquiry. In later life the courtly chaplain 

of Lord of Beaumont was beetle canon and treasurer of Chimay, 

in Hainault ; and there he died in ripe old age about 1410. 

Froissart was the most indefatiguble of questioners, and had the art of 

Taking every man or woman tell him whatever they had seen. War, 

papets, tournaments, and deeds of chivalry are to him the sole 

ce ; and all men and women, of whatever nation or tongue, 

Enterest him equally, provided they be noble, gallant, and of courtly life, 
Ei is the carliest, the very Tear of what we now call war « 


_correspon= 
‘elents or graphic reporters.“ But with all his passion for the picturesque, 
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and his worship of high rank, he is at bottom neither toady nor journalist. 
The chivalrous deeds of the well-born were to him hoth social religion 
and high poetry. He has been called by Gray “the Herodotus of a 
barbarous age,” and by Hallam “the Livy of France” But he was 
neither historian nor her. He is not placed in this Calendar 
beside Philippe de Comines and Guicciardini, nor with wie det and 
Gibbon, but with the romance poeta of Chivalry. We ask him 
pictures of manners not records faa a stage crowded with tas, 
not profound judgment of character. In his exordium he describes his 
aim = “That the honourable enterprises, noble adventures, and deeds of 
arms, performed in the wars between England and France, Betty pro- 
perly related and held in perpetual remembrance—to the end that brave 
men taking example from them may be encouraged in their well-doing, I 
sit down to record a history deserving great praise." 

Viewed as mere picturesque romance of manners, the chronicle of 
Froissart is one of the most vivid and complete in all literature. It gives 
us consummate tableau of one side of the Medixval world ; but it is seen 
only in its corruption and decay. When we compare Froisart with 
Joinville, who wrote nearly a century earlier, we see how completely in 
that interval all but the traditions and prejudices of Catholic 

died out. From St. Louis to Richard 1. i | descent. 


a 


‘the side he happens to favour, or on the other, 

from the face TP the earth some few hundreds of 

born but to plough it, the high-born and inquisitive historian has 
vellous little sympathy.” 


The Chronicles of Froissart have been published in many forms, from 
different but authentic manuscripts; by Buchon, ‘the edition of 
Kervyn de Lettontiove, Brussels, being the most com, In English, 
translated byl, Jobmes, 2 vols,, illustrated, 1844, 


JOINVILLE (Jean, Sire de Joinville), b, 1224, d. 1319. 


‘he biographer of St. Louis, one truly worthy of such a hero, was bors 
in 1824, in his ancestral eastlo of Joinville on the Afar, in Champagnes 
Jean de Jorsvitie belonged to one of the most illustrious families of 
Cham of which he was hereditary Seneschal, being direct, descen- 
dant of y de Bouillon, allied to the courts of Poitiers, Burgandy, 
and Blois, through his mother, a cousin of the Emperor Frederick 11, 
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Joinville was up at the refined court of the Counts of Cham- 
and a8 a you! nie GPR Rog Sok AE: 
pee fees, he when Joinville was but twelve. He began his 
‘at the earl and in 1248, nrg ia 
four, be left his wifeand 4 infant son, heavily 
iat out with Set is in his ape ae : 
years a rk captivity, his sui 
Real ertitie er Se ee a 
in his Life of | mya ate mi his return (he was now thirty), he 
wet to restore the shuttered his paternal 
it much time in the service of St. Loni but when 


eae, 11. and Philip rv. (Le Bel) sluiaeles iS 
towards the last was constantly in 
Le Lowis was undertaken at the of pee 


Say ly uscertained, 
‘most one instance of long in aye! soldier of 
ee md ihe of ve most singular examples of tardy literary 


the great French chroniclers, ley a ‘Though 
soot a century earlier than F 
low! Fen ae of frolaart or of or of the, 
Eat De Gis ‘luis oin’ 
‘Pandatiom tt is its Jast sublime hours. 


events long 
show at, every step the cl jolie Fens 
arenas institution. Every leopens ihe senbape 
iéalatlo teiworldliness of the set sally k kking and the sane 
gtiad Eeleht/ herhowa. the raclonsts trattioes of ha 
ree cee Dena peeps and follies they involved. His- 
scenes than those of the 
Vincennes, of his conversation 
at Damiotta, the voyages and_ storms 
‘tmartyr’s death of St. Louis at 2 thinis, if 
of Joinville simple, stalwart, chivalrous, naif, are 
[EH 
Wie de St. éd. de Wally, 1874. ‘Tr. in English, and abridged by James 
te yy, at ged by 
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CAMOENS (Luis de Camdes), b. 1524, d. 1579. 


‘The national poet of Portugal was born apparently at Lisbon, in 1624, 
of » noble family, being by his mother’s de related to Vasco da Gama, 
the hero of his épic poem, who died in the year of the poet's birth, ‘The 
young Luiz de Camofws was educated at Coimbra, and introduced at 
court, where his poetry, his loves, and his audacity soon made him a man 
of mark, Banished from court, and finding no settled vocation, the am- 
bitious youth went abroad, served against the Moors in enter: he 
lost his right eye, and, after a wild youth, sailed for the Indies at the 
age of 29, bursting with ideas, and proudly indignant that his genius had 
not been recognised. 

For seventeen years the poet lived in India, serving in arms on sea and 
lnnd, in storms on the ocean, in war with the Moors, Arabs, and the native 
tribes of the Asiatic coasta. After many vicissitudes and disappoint~ 
ments, wherein his proud and generous nature was constantly displayed, 
Camoéns returned to Lisbon in 1570, bringing with him his poem O« 
Tnsiadas, the national epic of Lusitania, It was published in 1572 
(tat, 48), and at once wax hailed as the greatest poem of ita time. But 
the poet himself was neglected. He died in 1580, at the age of 56, in 
poverty and obscurity, just before the sixty years’ domination of Portal 

y Spain. “Tam happy,” said the patriot poet, “in that I die in 
bosom of my country—nay, in that I am dying with her.” 

‘We need not accept the extravagant praises with which from that 
day to this the Portuguese have covered their national Rte He fixed 
their language, and he idealised their national glories. His Dustadas is 
rather eurlier in date than the Jerusalem of Tasso, or the Fairy of 
Spenser : it is the earliest modern type of a regular epic on the model of 
the Aneid and the Pharsalia, It is moreover a truly national 
yoted to the great achievement of the Portuguese, the discovery of the 
Cape and Southern Africa by Vasco da Gama, and his settlement in India, 
‘This was only seventy-four years before the publication of the poem ; and 
the plan of an epic describing events so recent was necessarily fatal to 
the epic ideal ; and the incongruity is made more striking by the mixture 
of elaborate geographical details with’ « celestial machinery 
the gods of Olympus and the entire classical mythology. 

We can accept the verdict of Camoéns’ countrymen for the grace of 
nig Secipcape and tha conecnrvaste ghaity. of ik seyiee aie imagery, 
and wealth of invention, the Zusiads is certainly inforior to the pringl. 
pt epics of Scnypest literature. But it continues to hold therein an 
honourable place by virtue of its heroic, martial, and yattriotic spirit, the 
vivid pictures of sea life and of maritime adventure ; and, in spite of 
its ineoherences, it must ever remain one of the national romances of 
chivalry, [BB] 


Hallam : Zit, vol. i. M. Lemon: Reowe Occidentale, vols. v. anil vi., 1880-1, 
‘Translations by J. J. Auburtin, 1873, aud by Mickle, 1771 (Bobn's 
Standard Library). R, Burton has recently published © literal 
version in archaic rhyme ; Quaritch, 2 vols, 1890. 
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SPENSER (Zdmuud), b. 1552, d. 1599. 


‘The roll of the modern poctry of England opens with the romantic 
which glorified the em of Elimbeth. ‘The poct’x short life of 47 
coincides with her reign. 

was born in London, in 1529, of « decayed family, 

the noble house of Spencer. He was educated at Mer- 

School and at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. Returning to 

in early life, he became the friend of Sidnoy, was taken into the 

af Lord Leioester, Sidney's uncle, and published his first poem 

bout the age of 27. The next year he went to Ireland as to 

Lond Grey, and pated there nearly all the rest of his life in 

fe obtained a grant of confixeated estates, and was one 

testant English garrison who, aimidat scenes af blood and 

valiantly strove to master the Catholic population of the island. 

insurrection of Tyrone, ser’ home was stormed and burnt : 

cacepe , died in distress (it ix said of want), in 

590, a few mi before the birth of Oliver Cromwell, and was 
Poets’ Corner, near his beloved Chaucer. 

was published in two series in 1590 and 1596, and 

its author as the first of living poeta. It is still usual to 

ish literature next after the Paradise Lost, huge it cane 

‘ied that in t, in design, in vitality, and in directness, 

immeasurably short of his greatest successora. But he is 

of our “modern poets on a large scale, and his influence on 

it poetry has been profound. In exquisite harmony, in 

, tichness of local colour, purity of tone, and in glowing 

for all that is lovely, chivalrous, and noble, Spenser may take 

with Tasto, and is only surpassed in our language by Shakespeare. 


Eyen i obscurity, affectation, and often 
Nangaoe do this ‘noble 
“ fant 
A pep Te has well said by Thomas Campbell 


threw the soal of harmony into our verse, and nude it more warmly, 
‘tenderly, and magnificently aaah than it ever was before, or, witl 
zx few exceptions, (ea) 


iallieee 
ae 


rank it 
not be 5 
tir earlier 


than it has ever been since.” 


Works (Globe series), by Morris and Hales. Works, by Grosart. Life, 
Desa Church, Tha 4 wid 


SPANISH ROMANCERS, 12th to 15th centuries. 


‘Under this name are included the popular ballads and romances of Old 

fin, which sang the deeds of the national champions. No people of 

have ever eed the medieval 8} var in rich and heroic 

romances, which are t certainly traced back to the 12th century, and 

amay haye taken their actual form in the succeeding three centuries. They 
were first collected and published in 1610 under the title of ancient, 

‘This is not the place to enter on the obscure and difficult question of 
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tho literary history of these “romances,” which has been treated by 
Ticknor, Doag, Depping, and Hubbard (Paris, 1876). It is sulficiently 
clear that a rich and heroic ballad poetry existed in some form in Spain 
from a time not remote from that of the champions it honours. In the 
General Chronicle of the 13th century this is often referred to as the work 
of Joglares. These minstrela were of « kind very different from the Pro- 
vencal T'roubadours, placed in the week of Ariosto above; for war, 
heroiam, crimes, passion, and tragedy are their subject rather than love 
and enjoyment.” They form a real national epic cycle, not surpased by 
any other in modern Titeratare, The principal ballads of various ages 
cluster round the deeds of the Cid—the Arthur and Roland of Old Spain ; 


Lockhart : Spanish Ballads,—Southey : Chronicle of the Cid,—are published 
in one volume, 


CHATEAUBRIAND (Francois Auguste de), b. 1768, a. 1848. 


Cuareaveriayp, the Byron—perhaps we should say the Manzoni—of 
modern France, was of a noble Breton family, and was born at St. Malo, in 
1768, one year before Napoleon and three years before Scott, After a 
tory and dreamy youth, passed in all the romantic associations of his Breton: 
sea-coast, he entered the army, was received at court in the last days of 
the Monarchy, witnessed the opening scenes of the Revolution at Paris, 
and, disgusted by the outrages he saw, he journeyed to America. ‘There 
he was welcomed by Washington, travelled amongst the Red Indians, and 
returned to France, after the flight of the King, to join the “Emigrants® 
onthe Rhine. Wounded, sick, and penniless, the exile passed years of 
extreme distress in England, where the death of his mother and sister 
filled him with remorse and converted him to Christianity, 

Here he begun his Génie du Christianisme, which Rian in 1802, 
when the author had already returned to France. Atala, published in 
the year before, had already given him reputation. The Génie created 
new literature, and raised the young writer to fame and influence. The 
reaction had found its Rousseau—a Rousseau, it is trae, with more 
rhetoric than Vee y, and more sentiment than ion, but a romantic 
enthusiast gifted with eloquence, pathos, personality, and convictions, & 
rich imagination and a superb disdain for the materialiam and Jacobiniam 
which were still burning out in France their last fires beneath the retro- 
grade Empire. 

Chiiteaubriand, now baughtily conceiving himself a new force in the 
world, formed the plan of his Martyrs, wherein the heroes of the fi 
faith were to be contrasted with the vices of Polythelam. With all its 
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confusion of plan and historical anuchronisms, the Martyrs had a power- 
ful effeet in reviving the hold of the proscribed religion ; and it forms 
the poetic side of the Catholic revival, of which De Maistre was the 
philosophle inspirer Tt ap) in 1809, on the poet's return from his 
travels in Greece, Pulesting, Asia Minor, Africa, and §) 
PatiecabsiarL war emtiored tr alsionsey both ty Ns 
under the nace ce was Ambassador at Berlin ae in ease 
But his intractable character and his visionary ideas placed him almost 
jeg and his political career and writings have a 
* His lant days were passed in the Rue de Stores 


barricades of February and June in the secon 

He is ba varied at St. Malo, his birthplace, in a romantic tomb 
on the ae by the billows of the iene 

Chateau! oceupies in France a ition of his own as the 
first to revive that oa for the chivalri vn atholic traditions of the 
which in England was so gloriously developed by Scott. The life of 
i of shapetciagryt but romances of Scott are 
If the Genius of Christianity is feoblo 
is a beautiful little specimen of 
cee: with all its faults of construction 
eee of religions heroism, and its faults are 
aa to-day were under the Empire of Napoleon 
Protestant rather than to the French Catholic. Both 
books are in the Positivist Library, beside Paul and Virginia 
Princess of Cloves, Chiteaubriand, with all his egoism and his 
| clang the same part in French literature that is filled in 
Byron, Coleridge, and Southey, and from afar off 
ae af Scott. So that, historically, he must be 
k the 19th century at its opening to the 

fountains of chivalrous romance. [fH] 


Mémoires outre Tombe, Sainte-Bouve: ChAteaubriand e son groupe, 
‘Paris, 2 vols. 


» 


WALTER SCOTT (Sir Walter), b, 1771, d. 1832, 


The restorer of chivalrous romance in modern Europe came of a 
martial clan, the chiefs of which have founded in Scotland more 
‘than one noble house. Walter Scorr was the ninth son of an Edinburgh 
solicitor, and was born in that city, August 171. After a somewhat 
irregular education, the youth, already brimful of poetry, ballads, 

romances, and traditions of his warlike pf loyal ancestors, was admitted 

of 21. He studied ioe with the same energy 

he took up, carly obtained some small legal 

Some an and ultimately that of Clerk of Session—an office which 
hofilled with zeal and efficienc for twos yearn, 

‘real bent was towards 

ions were poctns—Border 

), Marmion (1808), Lady 
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of the Lake (1810)—which gave him a reputation only Ears 
at. of Byron « few years later, It was, however, not until the age of 
eee Cater ep att unveiled his true see 
‘averley m nino‘years earlier ; but it appeared anonym. 
ously in 1814; and aha date until Castle Dangerous, in 1831, Scott 
continued, without much intermission, to pour forth the series 
of historical romances, in number more than thirty, which are his true glory. 
Along with these he continued to issue poems, dramas, bi hies, essay, 
critical editions of various kinds, and almost every form of literary pro- 
duct, Fired with the profits which such portentous literary fertility fh res 
him, and with his judgment dazzled by the unparalleled popularity of his 
novels, Scott conceived the petty ambition of founding a territori: ily 
und creating a baronial estate. He bought Abbotsford in 1812, and pro- 
led to construct there a mesquin imitation of antique mansion and 
park, He entered into partnership with publishers and printers, and 
engaged in many foolish tions ; he was made @ baronet by the 
direct act of George rv.; he kept Sige house and lived the life of « 
county magnate, [t is a sad and cruel story. Ruin, humiliation, bank- 


ruptey, disease, and doath followed in rapid series. For six years the poct 
Tene heroically to meet hix pons out of £130,000 of debts he 
paid off £40,000 in two years of intense Isbour. His maladies grew more 
acute, his genius feebler, with every new effort. He died at the age of 


61, utterly worn out by gigantic Inbours ; and he was buried in the 
rotnantic rains of Dryburgh Abbey, beside his beloved Tweed, 
u 

Tt is one of the most melancholy thoughts in the history of our litera- 
ture that this superb genius was prematurely sacrificed. " For, with his 
splendid constitution and amazing fertility, the world mijht have 


possessed another series of romances from his brain not less inimai 


| 
| 
the Waverley cycle is the Shakes ian wealtl his | 
toric glow which lights up, one sier another, eight cent past, 
the unerring instinct by which, in all its esentials, the spirit of Chivalry 
is revealed to a sordid age. \ 
‘These inexhaustible prove epics paint in everlasting hues the best 
types of Medinval Ohivalry and’ those Inte ochoos of it ‘which finger tal 





SE 
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‘the Northern hills And Scott does this with a systematic completeness 
and # passionate enthusinam whieh have not been reached by the greatest 
masters of the historical drama. ‘The form and scheme of the prose 
romance are in many ways better fitted to idealise the complex spirit of 
a distant epoch than is the stage, whereon personal Sxpes must necessarily, 
dominate over social Tees Scott has thus found a new mission for 
‘reative art—an art wi he has given us the tempting first-fruita, but 
Which in destined to almost unlimited development and to the noblest 
lest mang oy it pers poe futare. eer is in. Inher 
cation te Scott the greatest poetical genius of thi 
century, and ranks him as one of the twelve araaanela since ors 

F, # 


‘Lockhart : 5 oe eed WW vols. Scott: Diary and Journal, 1891. Pos. 
Pol. iii, 527, iv. 138. Phil. Pos, vi, 367, 


COOPER (James Fenimore), b. 1789, d. 1851. 


Fenimore Coorrn, the son of one of the original settlers of the Stato 
of Now York, was born in New Jersey, 1789, Asn youth he spent six 


in the navy, aw some service, and then, devoting himself to itera- 
dere, rd to anewly settled part of the States. He resided three years 





as France, and travelled over the greater part of Europe, met 
Wale Ltn ultimately returned to his quiet life in his native 
Se&tlement. His series of romances belong to the years 1821-50, 
"The great importance of his work lies in the stories of Indian life, of 
‘Which tho Last of the Mohicans (1826) ix the chief. Cooper is the Walter 
‘of the Fetichist races of the Red type ; and his singular merit has 
‘beenes to preserve in permanent imaginative form the social life of a primi- 
Ye rice in the hunter stage of development. Without admitting the 
Titernd faithfulness of much in his pictures, he must be recognised as 
bsving been the first and chief of those who have idealised an almost for- 
Pten epoch of civilisation. Ho has thus done in a poctic form for one 
phase Fetichist life what Captain Cook has done in a scientific form 
“nother phase, And since each generation removes from our planet 
mitre of Az Inst ere of oe Freeport of — society, the 
sympathy of Cooper, like that of Cook, will continue to gain 
aye valve by the’ course of time. This permanent service 
$0 art will long preserve a writer who, except as a creator of vivid 
Minintic Incidents, must occupy an inferior place amongst the true mas- 
tet of fiction, [F. =] 















MANZONI (Alessandro Frenceseo Tommaso Antonio), b. 1785, d. 1873. 


‘The founder of the romance of chivalry in modern Italy came of a 
Dut impoverished family, settled at Lecco, on the lake of Como, 
mothor was u daughter of Beccaria, the Bentham of Italy. Alessandro 
twas born at Milan in 1785; ut the aye of 20 he went to Paris, 
‘wax admitted into the intimacy of “idealogues” and Voltairians. 


__ —/ 
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TASSO (Torquato), b. 1544, d. 1595, 


‘The third of the great poots of Italy holds the chief place in the weele 
romance of Chivalry. The splendour of his theme, his 

ity in the South, and the aifecting story of his life, 

i undue importance to a poem which # judicious 

critic does not scruple to call the great epic, in the strict sense, of 


‘asso came of a baronial founily settled, from the 13th cen- 

at ;_ and he was lineally descended from the head of the 
His father, Bernardo, was n poct of much distinction, » 

ier, and a diplomatist, ' He was wecretary to the Prince of 


Porzia de’ 
Sorrento, in a 


a 
common career of a fal bora tod 


i foundation of the modern Italian opera, The 
though completed, was not published for six years, 


f 
t 


the melancholy, sensitive, profoun 
the 2 sed He — a a irvital 
iterary jaa 
even to his best fiends. ot impute scandal 
‘or cruelty to the Duke, who was at Inst forced to put 
control, He escaped, and wandered on foot to his sister 
jere an affecting scene ix recorded. Again and again he 
only to wander forth from one court to another, to be 
‘and at last to return to Ferrara perhsps in a hopeless 
Princess. A more than asually violent outbreak 
uke to commit him to a lunatic asylum (1579), 
ined for seven years. 
incarceration, he was treated with what for the 
good sense. ‘He wont abroad, lived frecly, naw 
‘as he pleased. In confinement he had the torture 
of learning that his Jerusalem was being published by others in fragments 
ut his corrections ; and this was soon followed by the un- 
publication of his odes, sonnets, and pieces which had Io 
in manuscript. In 1586 Taxso left the asylum for the court o} 


if 


tf 
ul 





felt, during at least 
eee taste atctis wha tags for the Barak 
‘enotian ers, who fought for mablic in 1 
stanzas of their favourite bard us swept down the Grand 
live in an age prone to fiercer and less gracious moods, to the mystery 
of the to brazen clangors amd the harmony of discord; but 
we have yet som ee ak an ae Lee 1 
iP. 
JA Symonds: Renaisiance in Healy, vols vi, and Article, Bneyel. Brit 
[Psuiik No trandlations of Yaavo give the peculiar quality of Uta 
Postclurutious grace of form and tone, | Fairfax (1600) has vigour, but 
archaic and rude, Hoole (1763) is conventional and bux. ‘here are 
many recent—J. H, Witfen (Bohn's lust, Libr.) 1854, James, 1865, eta., 
‘ete., but thoy are all like academic copies of Correggio's angels. 


PETRAROH (Francesco di Parenso), b, 1304, d. 1374. 


eb main- 
At the 


first scholar and pe 
laurel in the Capitol of Rome, Aj 
Thenceforward the poct passed his life in courts, embassies, ir 
feties of Italy, in incessant correspondence with the 
countries, or in rural retirement at Vaucluse, and 
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a within two days of completing 
Tie Yaa’ 208 conrbla* poroorhagm: abuses with’ his’ lioeee aa aga at 
seen in the sequestered village of Arqua, locking over the wooded plain 
round Padua, 

Petrarch was in many ways the first, and perhaps the best, of the 
Humanists—the trae inspirer of the Classical Revival .s and in a sense 
the founder of a really modern literatura, Boccaccio, hia pupil, il friend 
and successor, well carried on the torch of ancient learning and 

Though Petrarch is not a Latinist of the calibre of the 15th or 
6th centuries, he was in scholarship immensely in advance even of 
Dante. His vast European influence did more than that of ten other men 
to fill Europe as a whole with the spirit of the Renascence. As an 
apostle of self-culture, he was hardly exceeded by Goethe, and he = ms 
same universal passion for letters which men like Leonardo fel 
Nature. But Petrarch is no hero, nor even great man in any ee 
In all situations he remains an incorrigible master of mere 3 he 
had no little of the weakness, the sentimentality, and con\ of 
Rousseau; much of the vainglory and arrogance of Byron; and he 
showed the way to his followers in the Renascence towards incurable 
literary trifling with great human interests, 

But it is not as the pioneer of the Renascence that we are here treating 
Petrarch. His place in this Calendar is that of the earliest of the purely 
lyrical poets who have transfigured for us love, he oli —aie mua 
ings on life, death, man’s heart, and the beauty of In these 
exquisite cadences of melancholy passion and in these dreams of love and 
bereavement, colouring all Nature in the intensity of Slit 
in the socond and grander part of the Canzoniere on the deat 
we have a lyric eres which is hardly surpassed by Dycidas 
Prometheus Unbound. In magical beauty of form, in consummate grace, 
= in touching sensibility of soul, Petrarch’s sonnets have 00 neues 

except for brief flashes of Dante, they were the earliest in the roll of 
as lorn poetry to reach that level, (F. a) 


J. A, Symonds: The Renaissance in jal vols. tl iv, v., and also Léfe in 
‘Bneych Brit. vol. xviii. Pos. Pol, 1, Dedication; and Tratament, 
passin. 


THOMAS-A-KEMPIS (Thomas Hammerken), b, 1380, d. 1471, 


The author of the Imitatio Christi was long a mysterious 
and is even yet but faintly known to us. ‘Thomas HArMsrHnLsts, oF 
Homerken (iz, “little Hammer”), was born of humble 4 at Kem~ 
pen, near Diisseldorf, in 1380. When about 14 years of age be entered 
as a acholar the house | of “The Brothers of Common Life™ at Deventer. 
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In 1406 he became a canon-regular of the Ordor of St, Augustine in the 
Brothers’ Monastery of St, Agnes, near Zwolle, where he was ordainod 
priest and spent tho remainder of his long life. “His principal occupations 
were ‘ing books, training the novices, preaching, also writing the lives 
the early and Brothers of the Common Life, and composing 
hooks of devotion. He died at the great age of 91. 
After much controversy it may be considered settled that this Thomas 
‘the author of the world-known book which from the heading of its 


wisdom of iam, naturally issuing from the 

monastic class which more than othera had escaped the classical tenden- 
ties prevailing in the 15th century ; it and similar works of the same 
“constitute the Jast product of Catholicism,” and specially charac- 
terise the second century of the Western Revolution. ‘And | it must 
always be remembered that the Catholic Church, though smitten with 
and in a minor degree the other Christian Churches, all of whom 


the Lmitatio served, remained for three centuries in general charge of 
mo 
sac fitten by 8 monk, the book was composed primarily for tho daly 


edification of himself and other monks (3. 9, 20, 25, 11, 10)= 
but by the simplicity of its aim, its serene and deep truthfulness and 
beauty of fooling, it has availed for the like purpose to Catholics and 
i een, ne. is available for all men. It is, says Comte, 
essentially an esthetic work, » picture of man’s moral nature. He 
to be for Positivists a sscred book, and so used it him- 

self, “The conclusive test of experience induces me to recommend 
above all the daily reading of the sublime, if incomplete, effort of 
&-Kempis, and the incomparable epic of Dante. More than seven years 
have since I have read each morning « chapter of the one, 
‘euch evening a canto of the other, never ceasing to find new beauties 
Previously unseen, meyer ceasing to reap new fruits, intellectual or 


The Imitation makes no pretension to be an objective survey of human 
life, bat affirms the true principle of living. It continually presonts 
personal moral improvement as the first and constant aim for every indi- 

i affection as the fundamental bond of harmony within und 
i its office being both to inspire and to moderate all thought, all 
This (always replacing absolute by relative ex rre- 

the Positivist maxims—“The princip oundati 
7° as nlways the development of 
; all improvement, moral, intel- 


ketaal; and even physical. ie 


ra 
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of the grata iis the oars 
has had 40 wide and varied an acceptance ; it has 
testants az well as by Catholics ; is read by agnostics and 
has been translated’ into every civilised tongue ; and still remains 
most beautiful hook of devotions that we posses. “So small in 
that it could be curried where no other book was borne,” 
Mi chr ne ry See 
in simple picturesque wor: experience 
ee the yearning for perfection—the 
‘of self. The book was written in Latin, but the 
the ordinary ecclesiastical Latin- is purer in form, and 
in imagery 5 Epis into short epigrammatic oe 
a j Sometimes it suggests to us the Proverbs, sonsetimes 
the Bein Dae and St. A of have 
Imitation of Christ t. Augustine's we 
wwe aspets a the ‘Colle fen to ontrant the dae a 
; it concerns the individual in its relation to the 
and ‘nos nothing of social aspiration, ag of ne oe 
-note of that vast spiritual 


mec me nisi 
in ths beautiful io & the “Consolation.” It may 
had The eee been more “humane” in a 
lest personal, lees narrow in conception, it must have Jost in passion, 
inten and tenderness; but none the less, while ebi ‘this 
beautiful inheritance of the piety of our forefathers, one must feel how 
great is the need for a religion of sovial service. 
Among translations of The Imitation, the famous translation in vere 
by the French poet Corneille should be mentioned, and the trundation 
in English prose, made under the auspices of the late es a 


Phil, Pos, wi, AST. Pos. Pol. | 1775 il $73, 978, 400; SH a 
IStiy and Prema 1 Ketulewells Thomas Renpiy ae 
74), am owas 
Authorship of Imit, Chr. 15T7. ." 


LOUIS OF GRANADA, b. 1505, d. 1588. 


Lovrs was born at Granada, and became a Dominican monk at 
Cordova ; he was afterwards prior of a convent which he founded at 
Badajos, but it his Inter years at Lisbon, where also he died, Pre 
vincial of his Order, confessor to the Queen Regent, ete. 

Louis was renowned as a preacher, yeb more as a writer of hands 
books of mystical piety: and as such he Bees here. Of these books 
the most widely popular was The Sinners’ Guide (1656). “Its geoeral 
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were ferventh i 
Sob do Sale 
the down to our own times.” Louis 


fine Spanish version of the Imitatio Christi of &Kempia —[V. &] 


BUNYAN (John), b. 1628, d. 1688. 
SYAN, the Puritan mystic, “the father of our English novelists,” 
‘at Elatow, a little village near Bedford, “in a very mean con- 
he tell us, His fnther, however, “was careful to maintain 
sent his son to the Bedford grammar-school, and brought 


pais than ol, that: 
ts name 


are which The 
Holy War TP AG Mr Baliouas, xe ravoack a te dieLtcom 
of cold, while on an errand of mercy, in 1688, His tomb is 

the Bunhill Fields burying-ground in London. (EB) 


MADAME DE LA PAYETTE (Conitesso de), b. 1634, d. 1693, 
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is entirely within our power ; and it gives usa direct source of happiness, 
gape Me aanecnine hati mainly in I 
was a ‘an esthetic tour, in 
French Childe Harold in prose. book on Germany i a ¥ vais 
for freedom, toleration, and respect for the institutions and ideas of a 
eater pens. Tt is true that none of these books are much read 
My were never orig nor are they written with true beauty. 
ce, not a little pathos, and at times deep — 
fe the works of Scott, Byron, Shelley, and partly of 
their historical importance is great in the development of 
lern romanticism, of the romance of the heart, the delight in nature, 
and in the art, antiquities, and history of Europe. {F. #] 


PENELON (Frangois de Salignac ide la Mothe-Fénelon), 
b, 1651, @. 1715. 


most interesting figures in French ecclesiastical history, 
ival of Bossuet, Frangois de la Mothe-Fiéwetox, was born at, 
the same name, in the Heo ere |. He came of 
noble family, which could al at of many dis- 
“sp chil "Fenelon pees rene ae bene ter ee! its 
we early promise meni is 

aa have been singularly fortunate. in fi 
ven et him to Cahors and afterwards to the 
Sais ix, where he found an admirable friend 
tif him that he preached his first sermon, like 
of 16, “with extraordinary success." He did not, 
‘enter the Church till he was twenty-four, when he 
the service of the poor, und made the education of the 
dy. It is from this early period thut dates his treatise 


ion des 
Loa of the Edict of Nantes, great efforts were made 
wreh at conciliation, and a mission to the Provinces 
ie Fénelon’s rare qualities of fervour and gentleness 
out as 4 fit leader of such an ent ise, He carried on the 
fine spirit of moderation, refused the military escort offered 
I geblieeple berneeneprppe core 


aFayts 
Hes 
u ea 
ee 
reas 
et 


pro 
him as tutor to the 3 
inelon devoted himself 
young Prince was anally was wiciial 
ak Ta new St. 
rly fitted for his post : “he 
4" ho soon won the Foyalty and affection of bis pupil, 


Jes, the Dialogues a dea 
Taémagus and the (Aventures dAristonoua, Ta 1606 ba was 
Archbishop of Cambrai. 


ce 


i 
=e 
#1 


yt 
FF 
ai 
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Tt is not possible here to enter into the celebrated 
tween Bossuet and Fénelon in connection with Madame 


a by the fervour and the 
Tkxplication dex Maz 

Saints was practically a defence of Quietiam. — But the ad 

‘Archbishop of Cambrai had emphasised the danger, the book 

the censure of Rome, and Bossuet, with the King's aid, procured for it 


fe, ministering to the poor, teaching and co 
image from all parts of France, beloved by 
sand Cathclles alike, “Tn all things.” says St Simon, “he was & trae 


bishop.” 
Pénelon’s Pskeal works are the Télémaque, already mentioned, and 
his “ Tvaitéd de Versstence de Dieu.” But he wrote many treatises on 
religions subjects, letters, and sermons, They are all remarkable for 
gate of form, for elevation und beauty of thought. It will be noticed 
that he takes his place under Modern Poetry with Thomas-A- 
Klopstock, and Milton, not under Catholicism with Bossuet. 

may be said to have impressed the world rather as poet of the Catholic 
life than for any brilliant service to the Church, or any literary work of 
the first order, “A tall thin man, with eyes from whence fire and talent 
streamed like a torrent, and with an expression of face such as one could 
never forget,” with manners of exquisite charm and modesty, he fairly 
captivat ,y his Seeya seri He re aa a rae man of 
unerring literary judgment, “et pour de Vesprit il en avait & fab aa 
He saw, what Bossuet had not seen, the abject condition of the resek 
pours ; he laboured, as man and priest, in the cause of the ein His 
ife was simple and harmonious, and in all that he said and did there 
breathed a spirit of true and unaffected piety, His name is enshrined in 
beautiful memories ; he was the latter-day poet of the con tive a 

BBE 


DE SALES (St. Francois), b. 1567, d. 1622. 


Fraxcrs was a Savoyard of noble birth, born in the ancestral castle 
of Sale, near Annecy, in 1567, After having been educated in the 
Jesuit Collige de Clermont, at Paris, and then in the University of 
Padua, he renounced a temporal career, and entered the Church "He 
soon became a famous preacher, and earned much honour by a 
mission to the Protestants of the Chablais (1594-96), In 1602 he wis 
consecrated Bishop of Geneva, and thenceforth devoted himself to his 
Episcopal duties, taking as his model St. Charles Borromeo, He re | 
fused promotion in the French Church, also a cardinal’s hat, He died 
in ki : his remains rest in the cathedral church of Annecy. He was 
eanonised by Pope Alexander vit. in 1665. 

‘The prayer on his festival (20th January) suggests the aweet charity 
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fon and aitieey? having made himself all thin, 
, and many others have sinco 
lendar St Francis holds his place as the ek of aa 


Fes nts com eee of in French), The Introduetion to the Devout 
(r006) oh bata’ of Gat (110) In both the author declares 


nape live in a world, cai recluses ; in the 
“nerd disciple, « ‘oman—i e second, a Man. 
Both concern private morals al alone condi~ 
tions of civic and industrial, bs and the. triala of the modern intellect, 


i hes anost vivid bond of 
the Future, was (like 
by Francis and other 
the reli am cane 


eer ratels, by Marvliter, prefixed to his collected works ; Pari 
1 Spirit of St. a 


KLOPSTOOK (Friedrich Gottlich), b, 1724, d. 1803. 


Whe earliest of the founders of modern poetry in Germany, 
ee born in 1724, of an austere and respectable 
eres ee Saxony. He was thoroughly educated there, at Jena, 

at Lap whore in 138 a aye “hes published the | first three 
cantos of sacred epic, evidently inspired by Milton, It 
was io yae Perego immense enthusiasm, and the young poet found himself 
aes rae later he went to Zurich, where he was invited by 
eas 


aa in lonasti pate 
at Hamburg, wl vm a died in U in ate tk 
great war, and having somewhat outlived his 


main work is The Messiah, published in in 1748, 

[aay Acca ingessantly occupied his mind from Hs 98nd to his 

year. The first half of it was issued when the poot was only 31, 

ooo before the chief works of his contem Lessing ; and it 

beon a miracle if a youth had been able to create u fully de- 

national literature, German criticism has accepted the opinion 

of that tock gave a powerful impulse to the rise of a 

"national t his Messiah wus greatly in advance of its oo 
but that it bas now faa supplanted by much nobler work. The place 
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GESSNER (Salomon), b. 1730, 4. 1788. 


The lyric poet of Switzerland, Salomon Grasyer, was born at Zurich, 
in 1730, and there he passed nearly the whole of his life, and died in 
1788, at the age of 58. He was a painter by profession, his i 
both on canvas and in verse, being the classical idylls in vogue in the 
middle of the last century. "His poems date from 1751 to 1762, and are 


ful but somewhat conventional idylls founded on Theocritis, 
Bephute cid Chloe und other pastors. He had» great ahd SHAS Em 
arity in his own aes the age of Metastasio, Lancret, and 


St. Pierre, amid the vogue of the sentimental pastoralism which has 
often in history preceded great social convulsions. Gessner 
atirely t0\4bis ardor, and bee no partin tha ‘revokaliouery qua beieetta 
which we now pass, (RB) 


BYRON (George Gordon, sixth Lord Byron), b. 1788, &. 1824 


The last great name in the roll of Modern Poetry is that of the 
daring spirit who, with Shelley und Goethe, put into immortal words 
the consciousness of man's moral force as the arbiter of his own destiny, 
the lord at once and the interpreter of Nature. This new element. of 
lyric emotion is indeed revolutionary in its origin and in ite sympathies ; 
but, with all its inherent defects, it points the way to a of the 
fature more true than the vague yearnings of Pantheiam, more inapiring 
than any mere picture of the past, and more manly than the musings: 
the Quictists. 

George Gordon Bynox came of an ancient race who, in 1540, had 
received from Henry vit. the rich Priory of Newstead Abbey, in Notti 
hamshire ; who traced descent from a long line of soldiers back to 
Conquest ; and in 1643 had obtained a peerage for services in the 
war. Daring tho 18th century the Byrons were distinguished as) sete 
men, a4 spendthrifts, and debauchees. The poct was born in London, 
January 1788; and at the age of ten succeeded to the peerage and a 
ruined estate, on the death of his great-uncle, the fifth “wicked Lord. 
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wearisome minuteness. Ho ogepoegren Ras 
this series of Leah i Sere genius an ni ae 


vice, 
fatpoch Bimaoe at exiptng oes of anc 
endeavours, of so much 
life. roe sek with such stormy energy into 
ings——wipe out the memory 
any and the meanness and uffecta~ 


mm tata ma, maghacten ira 


desulto jonate, and loving ; of th ib 
FY, pass rs ting wih = 


mach al actin 
ihe pt poms for tat 


progress, Byron’ 
Seereerch she 


aa 


Greek eae at Missolon, meh eres 1824, 


with his ancestors in Hucknall i near 
to renew the long debute us to the of 
ia ianalates Batre hard yet he Ilha teri 
defects are now i 
Keats, Shelley, and Tennyson, their interpreters Per jeir imitators, 
have made our 


seems to have realised the art ene az a mysterious ieuite 
i but he poured out # torrent of impetuous Longe 
‘same reckless profusion as did Scott in 
told, gave us rank commonplace, because eh Es a 
using the first phrase that rose to the lip. 


Comedy, oa Paradise Lost all 
1821, he wrote yore of 15,000: ett or as many s as 
lent for 
rate 
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nations and the dignity of manhood. He chose to pour these forth in 
verse, without the care which all great verse demands ; 20 that it may be 
Faith he was a great poet who did not understand what poetry 
aap 

It would be an error to make too much of Byron's weakness in form. 
‘The invocations to Athens, to Rome, to the Sea, and some of the ocessional 
lyrics show that he held’ the magic lyre of the Pott though it was of 
arrow lee! and too often rang out a fulse note. at his 
Byron can hardly write twenty lines without stumbling, and is at 
times perilously near the prose of rhetoric. But his conceptions are 
neither prosaic, diluted, nor commonplace. And conceptions, not form, 
tare the bone and sinew of all high poetry. ‘Take Byron's work asa whole, 
and weigh its mass, its variety, its glow, its power of ees | nations 

of creating new modes of thought—its social, national, 


influence—ite effective inspiration on men—and we must place him, a* 
did Scott and Goethe, amongst the frat poetic forces of modern 


‘To judge Byron truly, we must look on him with Ew et not 


are the sole qualifications for the laurel crown, 
purism is over, Byron will be seen as the poet of the revolutionary 
movement which ¢arly in the 19th century awoke a new Renascence. 
He filled it with a sense of the inherent royalty of man and his mission 
to subdue the earth and to make it his final and beautiful home. The 
romances and stray verses of youth, the satires, and even Don Jwan will 
be set aside. But the picture of Humanity in the Past and the visions 
of Man's power in the Future, in the latter part of Childe Harold, in 
Manfred, Cain, Heaven and Hell, will remain as permanent appeals tor 
strengthen the heart and inspire respect for inherent Manhood. ex] 
Works and Eve, byl. Moore, John Nicol: Byrom, in “ Men of Letters” 
series, 1880, W. Minto: Life, in Ancycl, Brit, vol. iv. J. Morley: 
Miscellanics. 


SHELLEY (Percy Bysshe), b. 1792, d. 1822. 


‘The eldest son of a rich commonplace baronet, Smentey arose in his 
youth u Revolutionary poet, and even oe ‘modern, 
piety. From University College, Oxford, he was expelled 
4 pamphlet entitled “ The Necessity for Atheism” « 
notes) ; and was thereupon cast out by his family. 
marriage with Harriet Westbrooke (1811), their serarston (1818), and 
his flight with Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin can only be mentioned t 
but we must add emphatically that Shelley’s nature was in a high degree 
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both g and Upon Harriet’s sad death in 1817, Mary 

Decaies kis wito (Dellostion th Laow cud Oythes) : 
asthe mare your (1817), a tho Instance of . Weatbrooke, Shelley 
ee of | | Chancellor Eldon declared to have the 
‘own children. pode reg tei asag mado 
to quit England. Henceforth he and Mra. Shelloy lived a 
= where he saw much of Byron. In 
‘Spezzia by the ing of his boat in 






world-wide eo but Fightly ju the 
career), and aking 

books he loved attest (Homer, fy 

Boccaccio ; the Elizal dramatists, 


and Bia ke genius was led to qualify the nebeseracn) 
gmice pointing to a wiser own 
i ; und unsatisfied to end (Adonais, 


Immortality (Laon and Cythna, ii, stanza 48), and the 
Peete of Homaisy (Promethews, act ia. Hines 394-493). (Vv. L) 


eee 62 ea let oo Me Bm 


ELISA MEROGUR, b. 1809, d. 1835. 


hi ao and pabeaey genius was born at Nantes, 1809, 
and destitute she was educated by a lawyer of her 
.and from childhood showed a passion for poetry and most 
Her poems were published when she was only seven- 
Was at once admitted into the Academy of L; and 
into that of Nantes. She was kindly wi eee 
Lamartine, and many critics and poets, and receit 
‘Wide popular applause. She was, however, forced to support herself by 
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and, falling a victim to phthisis, she died in 1836, at the 
fier tomb in Pire ln Chaise ix inscribed with some of 
+ it come. a spot: Pilgrimage to you Parisians ardent 
Her precocious genius, sad life, and the pathetio m 
surrounded her wi ec: fares whic han eh ripeatcag 


MILTON (John), b. 1608, d. 1674. 


The life of the second great English poet almost exactly coincides 
with the rise, development, and decline of the grand outburst of is 
Puritanism, which followed the authorised version of the Bible in 1611. 

John Mrurox was a descendant of » family of substantial yeomen 
Jong settled in Oxfordshire. His father, John Milton, having been dis- 
inherited as a Protestant, came to London and established himself 
scrivener in Bread Street, Cheapside. ‘There the poet was born, 9th 
1608, ten oe after the death of 5) ar, and ei; 
death of He received a most care! 
from early boyhood an impetuous devourer of books. He was & 
of St, Paul's School at the of 10, and entered ut 16 as a 
sioner at Christ's College, Cambridge, where he remained seven yi 
taking his degree of MUA. wt the age of 24. At school and at 
he was distinguished by his passion for classical poetry, by 
dence and reserve of spirit, » pure and simple lif, and strong, love 
one or two chosen friends fe loft Cambri in 1632, eight. 
before the Long Parliament mot, a master of Latin, Greek, 
Italian, Hebrew, skilled in fencing and other exercises of a gentleman. 
He then retired to his father’s rural retreat at Horton, near Windsor, 
resolved to devote hix whole life to poetry, and filled with the 
projects and ideals which he rehearses in the noble second sonnet 
was the peculiar fortune of Milton to find in his excellent father a man 
of rare sense and much culture, a parent who was quite willing to aide 
the aspirations of his son towards*a life of self-training for hi, 

For six years the poct remained in profound retirement, absorl im 
study, meditation, and poetry. 

Tt has been well said by Mark Pattison -—“ Milton's life is « drum 
in three acts. The first discovers him in the calm and retiro— 
ment of Horton, of which L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and 7 
exprestion. — In the second act he i 
atmosphere of party passion and religi 
sorters iP the bata 

1 Latter to A. J. Ellis, April 1867, 


eft 


iy 


a i] 


ii 














‘of mg Parliament tintil tho restoration of the ; 
in the advocate and then in the servant of 
Commons First, he dedicated his time to education and political 


ee eer ern ae 
‘Commonwealt ent, & in wi e 
Sa Pee ae 
with Cromwell and other leaders of the Republic ; 
‘were purely literary, and nothing ix known of any closer 


the last fourteen of his life (tat. 52-66), when the 
blind, Gictal rained and broken-hearted, had with- 

into austere retirement, that we owe the two earn 
_ Since the age of 43, the insatiable student of been 
‘sight. He had buried his first wife, Mary pore es 





woman, who survived him. peter Bee 
ie, to 


mind of the poet for at least thirty Paradise Re- 
Ed onistes were’ pulbliahed/tog-Aiacn 1070; anil were 

five years preceding. The poct lived four yeats more ; 

He died in 1674, at the age of nearly 


~ | 
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afilictions, and disappointments, both public and private, his life was one 
of absolute dedication to his great purpose and high calli 

Both the Lyrics and the Paradise Lost wore included by Comte in 
the Positivist Library; and, with reference to the revolutionary and 
critical storm which gave it inspiration, he does not scruple to speak of 
“the inimitable epic” as “the highest measure of Man's poetic powers.” 
‘The three chief lyrics have almost oer quality of in literal per- 
fection, No other 600 lines in ish soar to so lofty and faultless a 
level, without a jarring note or a feeble phrase : so that they have be- 
ccm park of the very thought and language of all cultured lishmen. 
The Paradise Lost hus music and conceptions even more sustained and 
enthralling, such as Shakespeare, Dante, and Homer alone can match, 
It is evident, however, that the epic has not the incomparable perfection 
of the lyrica. ‘There are in it incongruities, vagueness, monotony, 
limitations of haman. pes, which are never felt in presence of the three 
supreme masters, an idom even in Virgil, Ariosto, Calderon, or 


Goethe, It is plain that Puritanism and an abortive revolution forced 
this consummate poet to turn away both from Past and Present, and to 
search for the subject and scheme of his epic in his own meditations on 
the Hebrew Bible. He treated this with extreme freedom, and not 
without a disputatious dogmatism ; but even Milton could not shake 
himself free from its obsolete theology and its barren Goer 


@ great poet, under such conditions and in such an age, should have done 
so much with the Hebrew Pentateuch as his inspiration is one of the 
noblest triumphs of human genius 

At the same time, this t citizen and heroic soul, being forced 
back upon his own heart for his ideal of Man in presence of Nature an 
its Creator, produced from the depths of his pure and rich imagination 
4 marvellous picture of Humanity in all its naked essentials, before 
History had loaded its memories, or civilisation had clothed ite life 
with conventions. The aim of Milton is thus analogous to that of 
Dante ; and, in simple majesty and unity of scheme, for a time it seems 
even superior; until the rigid limits of Scripture and inevitable want 
of varied human interest compel us to admit that the close of the 
Paradise Lost is hardly equal to its sublime exordium and the earlier 
acts in the great drama of Man's Creation, Fall, and Salvation. Yet 
the originality, power, and eternal meaning of Milton's poem gain fresh 
significance ag civilisation advances ; and we see that since the work of 
Dante there has been no such Spent to the ideal epic of Humanity, 
Like Dante, like Homer, Milton has given us a lieing and not mete 
Epic. It is Dante eas the moderns, and Virgil amongst 
ancients, whom, in sustained moral purpose and in religious conscious- 
ness of being tho inspired voice of his age, Milton most nearly resembles, 
as also he resembles these in lifelong dedication to his task as 
of a social regeneration to be. It is the lasting glory of Engli i 
tanism that it could join in one work such a creative statesman as 
Cromwell with so supreme a poet a8 Milton, (r. #) 

Masson: Life of Milton and Hist hie Times, 6 vole, (1850-1! 3 also 

in Pek aty vol. xvi. Mack Pattison “Mito, “Men pvt 
series, 1883, Pos, Pol, iil, 487, 





MODERN INDUSTRY. 


conquest 

rye brought Epes 

matic jleteness long bel In the primitive ages of the 
AeUrid eth paccenes ‘went on simultaneously, The women of a primitive 
tribe till the soil while the men ure fighting. Where the tribes of a vast 
pee or river salley were gathered together under a theocratic monarchy 
Beat expect that, at war became Jess continual, industry 

soe taken its place as the Doon ceitigers of man. But to 

this substitution there was an inseparable obstacle. —Theocratic societies 
were hy priesthoods, interpreting the srhiteary will of inscrut- 
able Each of the arts of life gi an tutelage of a god, and, 
under pain of his displeasure, was handed down from father to son un- 


pea oe em of hereditary caste there could be no innovation, 

no free mtey for Seen ators e all, no attempt to discover uniform 
and apply them to the purpose of mastery over Nature. 

Even echies, where an exceptional development of the patriarchal prin- 
‘on the basis of primitive fetichism had prevented the ‘cotablishinant 
Caste, collective industry and especially Sadustral innovations were 
‘Tho feng-shui (local spirits of the earth) oppose the 
of w new road as effectually as a theocratic oracle. The spirit of 

ite concrete pberyation characteristic of the Chinese led them to many 

and inventions—«s, for instance, the compass and bet 

eth Be my stage of social davelegsnsentithest tena reached, failed 

os ° the colle 


she eta Tn China, a« Euypt 


the eden vot war, industry has mare’ indivi 


Pet eesiion from Loreaty to sociocracy, begun by Greco-Roman 


the ascendancy of civil over priestl; rnment removed the 
obstacle to industrial development, after a struggle typified in 
of Prometheus, The rise of Greek 


engines, and of the aj 


ton of military 
4 ‘Feaction was most fruit! of 
Seem Western world, established, « 
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of. ion in Western Europe has undou! been extrem: 
ene way kept aka the pach wealth, Thee 

of Modern Industry offers an extruordinary paradox, which 

accept it as an instalment of human progress are bound to 


HE 


conditions of economic Erogrees, clearly indicated by Comte, are 
+ first, that men should produce more than they consume ; ' 
the luct should bo such as can be stored up for a greater time 
needed for its reproduction, These conditions being ol x 
results : ing it possible to concentrate energy on objects not 
concerned with the preservation of life. That capital has in- 
in recent centuries ut a rate far exceeding that of any previous 
fod of man’s history, no one can doubt. Had the increase been accor 


Fea 


ut 


ith any moral or intellectual process controlling its use and 
ition, the great problem of social life might by this time have been 
i muss of workmen might have been fully incorporated into 

of civilisition, admitted to its intellectual privileges, and 
Gen mechanical labour to the degree compatible with the full 


Hy 
z 


pak 


domestic life. 


‘The men comm 
attainment of 
over Nature, We 


the Isbour of calculation : of students of light, heat, 
dectricity, chemical affinity, who applied these forces to human purposes: 
of the pioncers of scientific agriculture : of men who would subdue the 
Witers of the earth, nay, even its atmosphere, to the service of man. 


products and secures their 
permanence—the invention of the printing-press. 
2A 
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epee Mes to the four weeks of the month are thus dis 
at — 

The first contains the names of the great travellers by land and sea 

who man's knowledge of hix planet : Columbus taking the first 

@ influence of commerce om yt government is typified by 

ues Cour and Gresham : the application of abstract scence to prac 


led. 
The last week, over which Montgolfier presides, indicates industrial 
discoveries likely to prove more fruitful in the fature than im the past: 


when the earth’s atmosphere will no longer be inaccessible to man; when 
bor rivers will be brought to do his work; when her plants and animale 
‘will be systematically studied and modified ; and when the common sre 
of life will be transformed by # keener sense of artistic er fy 


PAI. Pos, ogous 54, 55,57. Pos. Pot. vol. ii. oh. ii. 
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GUTENBERG, b. 1410, d. 1468, 


John Gurxxnrno was born of noble parents in Maintz. His father’s 
name was Ganzfleisch : but he took the name of his mother. In 1420 his 
family were exiled by the democratic party in the town, and took refuge 
in The boy showed » mechanical genius, and after some 
years eal into oe with Andrew Dritzehn in the business of 

ishing stones and manufacturing mirrors. In 1438 he seems to have 
engaged with Dritzehn and the brothers Heilmann in block- 


baie : 
from engraved wooden blocks had been in uso for more than 
half a century, especially in Germany and the Low Countries, It was 
in connection with pictorial engraving to explain such series 
of pictures aa the Dance of Death, Biblia Pauperum, etc, but was 
obviously inapplicable to works of considerable length. | The expedient 
of making the types for each letter moveable may be compared both for 
ingenuity and for momentous rosult with the Phoenician invention of the 
‘as contrasted with ideographic writing. ‘To whom this expedient 
isdue hss been vehemently debated, and still remains uncertain. It is 
maid that in 1445 a short Latin Grammar of #lius Donatus, and the 
4 humana salvationis, were printed in Haarlem with moveable 
*ypes by Lourens Janszoon Coster, and that shortly afterwards a servant 
af Coater stole these types and took them to Maintz, where they came 
into the possession of Gutenberg, This story has been the theme of end- 
fess controversy, and the materials for its proof or disproof are insufficient. 
46 xests mainly on the authority of Junius, who wrote a century after the 


eee event. 

. into this tangled dispute no attempt will be made to enter here. For 

‘xcLustrial history the essential point is that, midway in the 15th century, 

it -wwns made possible, in the city of Maintz, to substitute for the low and 
Thle process of copying manuscripts, their reproduction, to any number 


Seessred, through the impress of ink upon paper by moveable types. 
TExemse types were at first made of ‘wood. Bet this: material nob bang 
see8Scieatly durable, metal types were substituted. ‘To cut, however, 
pes Fooficent number of leery, whether in wood or in metal, for the 
i even & single folio page, was a toilsome and expensive pro- 
SS Raee The solution at last reached was to exooute « model of each 
leGter in hart metal, of which mould could be made. Fusible metal 
PSxxxetinto the mould could reproduce as many copies of the letter ax 
Were wished for: and thus perfect uniformity would result. 
},,,_ While carrying on this process Gutenberg was associated with John 





to whom the details, if not the conception, of 


in 
‘TBs ranging are probably duc. In 1455 appeared the first result of 
\ combined labours, the Latin Bible. 


a ‘expense, as well as toil, had been very great. In the account 
Wen of the matter by Abbot Trithemius, who heard it personally from 
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the route by the and Black Seas, then held by the Tartars. 

Schad tes at at ets Wine wie ese lnk cocesonet ~~ 

“ The lord of all the Tartars in the world,” and whom they found 

‘to open his vsst dominions to European merchants. Bearing from the 
message to the Pope to send out missionaries, thoy 

PMseten ere sieve aad ta 1900 Shay ah out care 

brenda to the East, when Marco, then a boy of 15, accompanied 


they travelled by way of to Ormuz ; 
thence they struck in a north-easterly direction, ascended the 
Oxns to the Pamir plateau, passed through Kashgar, Yarkand, 
ee tho groat Gobi desert, and so to Shangtu, a pleasure- 
i ‘of Kublai Khan, to the north of Cambalu (Peking), which had 
lately become the Tartar capital. For about seventeen years they remained 
Maemeer anton ont them great respect. Mareo acquired several 
of the Turtar and became by his knowledge of native customs a 


and elsewhere, and won great favour by his careful observa- 
‘end ignorant other ambassadors who had nothing to report save 
intrusted to them. 

1292 the Polos, who had meanwhile aecumulated much wealth in 

jewels were allowed to return. Sailing from Chinchen, they 

through the Straits of Malacca to aan and thence 

They reached Venice in 1295, There Marco's wondrous 

earned for him the name of Messer Millione, In a sea-fight be- 

Vonotians and Genoese, in 1298, he was taken prisoner, and he 

his captivity by recounting the story of his travels to a fellow- 

r, Rusticiano, of Pisa, whose work, originally dictated by Marco 

and written in French, forms “The Book of Ser Marco Polo the Venetian, 

the kingdoms and marvels of the East.” Released in 1299, 

‘Marco Polo returned to Venice, where he was engaged in business until 

his death, about the year 1329. His work has outlived a period of 

“= a His wide information proved invaluable when Columbus 

‘others were preparing to seek new routes to India ; the geographers 

Of the 16th century drew largely from it ; and its general accuracy is no 
Venger questioned. {o. em.) 
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Sir H. Yule: translation of Marco Polo's Kingdoms of the Bast. 


CHARDIN (Sir John Chardin), b. 1643, d. 1713. 


Jean Cixanvtx, of 2 Huguenot family, born in Paria, 1643, was 
brought up to his father's trade of jeweller. About the age of twenty 
‘he went on a trading journey to the East, where he spent about three 
Aon siely in Pers. On his return he found that, as a Protestant, 

Be was shut out from advancement, and resolved to go hack to the East, 
nna he sys, “without being forced to change my religion I could 
‘BOE fi] to eatiafy a moderate ambition ; for in these parts commerce is 
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returned to Europe by the “7s 
London, where he immediately found 


\d Amst as oe 
the ‘Kast (included in the Posit vit M 
«work which has since been recognised as of the utmost value for 
accurate and complete account which it gives of the lan; i 
and manners of Persia, Montesquieu and Gibbon ently cite it as 
an authority, and Sir W. Jones refers to its author as “the great traveller 
Chardin, whom every Orientalist must always mention with reverence.” 
Sir J. Mackintosh says :—“'The faculty of seizing by « rapid and eom- 
rehensive glance the character of @ country and people was 
in the highest degree by Chardin, and secures him an um 
supremacy for that department of literature.’ By his book, Persia 


became the most coef known of all the Eastern nations, Extracts from 


it appear in most of the chief collections of travels, and a 
edition was published in Paris in 1811 (10 vols. edited by Langlts) 
Chardin died near London in 1713, and u memorial tablet is erected 
tolhim in Westminster Abbey, with the words, “ Nomen aibi fecit eundo,” 
[3 K. & 6. B. a0) 


JACQUES CUR, b. abt. 1395, d. 1456. 


A worthy type of the industrial patrician, says Comte (Pos. Pol, 
i. 462), was furnished by two eminent men of the 16th centary, 
of whom showed by his conduct that pacific activity may on 
the completest eocial devotion, and even with profound aptit for 
eu Cgleaela The one was Cosmo de Medici the elder, the other 
jues Cavur, 


ule Master of the Paris Mint in 1436 ; « year later h 
Minister of Finance (argentier) ; and then for fifteen years ho 
French finance. During the English occupation the French coinage 
become debased and « t to frequent and sudden fluctuations, <—=aillis. 
turbing the public administration as well as private business. Pro P———aty 
was not secure from violence. Taxation and public offices were b 
fraudulently used as a means of enriching individuals rather than 
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State, Jacques Cour, with a willing king, it order out of chaos. 
erica in wonder to the vt i says, that a 
now, without any risk, traverse the whole ha 
ty, 
and 


Honours were showered upon him. a geet: aay 
ibaasies, and saw his son made Archbishe 


Ht = ae 
og Meets kinds. After a eee se na he received: 
spear jonment with confiscation of his He escaped 
where he was warmly welcomed by Pope Nicholas v. 
ition against the Turks, he died in 1456 nthe mie 
PM. 
a Coeur et Charles ¥il., by Pierre Clemont. 


GRESHAM (Sir Thomas), b, 1519, d. 1579, 


Like Jacques Cour, Sir Thomas Gresnam combines the type of the 
ees with that af the servant of the State. He came of an 


ee f os 
aa as an epee a i pei ince by al ln “ys 
his father a8 a mercer in the Flemish trade, dealing 


clothes. 

‘In 1551 he was appointed the King's Merchant in tho Low Countries, 
it office, in which he had to act as a sort of financial umbassn~ 
dor the reigns of Edward vr., Mary, and Elizabeth. His duty 
“was to jiate loans, to watch over the public credit abrond, and to 
re Couneil informed of all matters of political interest ; and 
pee soeeged he was Sti constantly moving between. London and 
the comer entre of Europe, 1b ts recorded. that 

ee pa eeney no less than forty times. 
ina he mie the pabl ic service there was i financial em- 
i Henry viii.'s wars had compelled the raising of large 





that the Ki 
should be tal Pay 
them. By various devices he succeeded in 
ing the debts on favourable 


veyod out of the realm ; and through his efforts an improvement 
coinage was begun in 1652 and completed in Elizabeth's reign. 
principle that bad money drives out good money of the same 

now known as the Gresham Law. 

‘The Royal Exchange was founded by Gresham in 1586, the 
merchants having up to that time mot without shelter in Louberd Stevet. 
(In Burgon’s Life, ti, 344, are prints of the old building, which wax de 
stroyed in the fire of London.) Another memorial of his abl spirit 
was the establishment of Gresham College. Under his will his honse in 
Bishopsgate Street was eventually handed over with an endowmest 
to the London Corporation and ‘The Mercers’ Company, for the residence 
of teachers in divinity, astronomy, music, geometry, law, physic, and 
rhetoric. ie 2m) 

Dean Burgon: Life and Times of Sir F. Gresham, 2 vols., 1832. 


VASCO DA GAMA, b. abt. 1469, d, 1524. 


After the overthrow of the Mongol d) in China, interovarse 
between the East and West was seriously hindered. The Chinese re- 
sumed their habits of exclusiveness, while the rapid spread of Moham- 
medanism held Christian adventurers in check. us came an urgent 
need to find a sea-ronte to India ; in this enterprise Portugal led the way. 
Under the direction of Prince Henry the Navigator numerous i 
were organised along the western coast of Africa, gradi 
the terrors which surrounded that unknown region, Johm 1. conti 
the work ; and in 1497 Bartholomew Diaz sailed as far as the Cope of 
Good Hoy 

Stimulated hy Columbus's discovery, King Emanuel in 1497 equipped 
three vessels to make the passage to India, and chose as leader Vaseo 4 
Gama, several generations of whose family had with distinetion serted 
the Kings of Portugal. Embarking near Lisbon in July, Da Gam 
doubled the Cape on the following October or November. From the 
King of Melinda (r of Zanzibar) he obtained pilote, and tense 
crossed to Calicut, on the Malabar Coast, which he reached May 
1498, Calicut was one of the chief stations for the overland trade; 
the arrival of the Por es0 shipa awakened zealous resentment in the 
Moorish merchants already peacefully established there. But Da Guana, 
in addition to an unconquerable will, possessed a whole armoury of 
strategic resources. By threats, promises, and splendid gifts, he auccerded 
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in Sie ee returned to Portugal to report the fulfilment 


+ He returned to India in 1602 to avenge a masmere of settlers in the 
new trading-station, and » third time in 1524 us Viceroy. During the 
een ery eta then elapsed since his landing at Calicut, 
had pushed their way with astounding en ‘Their 

ships from the Cape of Good Hope to the extreme of China (not 
identified as the Cathay of Marco Polo), and a chain of forte and 
‘them from attack, this fees extension, ultimately a 


source of weakness, being carried out with unscrupulous cruelty, “In 
to numerous com ts that reached him, Emanuel sent Da 


Cae in 1524 to restore order. “During the short months of his rule,” 
Corres, who gives detalled account of his vopages, he hd 
wey fall inquiry made upon all officials, saying that he would learn by 


they had enriched themselves ; and he went on examining 
Silignntly into on, ‘evils, so that without any doubt he put India into a 
very mien road for the good of the King’s service, and for the good of 
the and above all, very strict justice, which fad 


He in India in 1524, 
Vasco has been immortalised in the Zusiad of Camoéns, 


“the —_ as it has been described, “of the modem system of universal 


been perverted." 


on the discovery of the sea-way to ee That 
discovers, and es opening up of the Western passage by lan, 
European trade, shifting its centres to fies and 

Sens neliee w the decline of the Italian citien (4, P.M] 


Stanley: Three Veguges of Vasco da Gama (Hakluyt Society, 1869). Pos. 
Pol. fii. 463, ——— “i . 


MAGELLAN (Hernando de Mogalhaes), b, abt, 1470, 4. 1521. 


| Fernan Magrttax, a Portuguese of noble birth, was brought up in 
the household of Queen Leonora, wife of John tr, He served for a time 
under Albuquerque, the greatest of the Portaguese Viceroys of India, and 
is mid to have been present at the capture of Malaces in 1511. Failing 
oe his return home to meet with Fe aoe of his claims, he 
Seated o Seville in 1517, exchanged King nel's nervice for that 
of y., and thereby roused « feeling of resentment which Jong 
survived him. 
i@ bull of 1493, issued after the fe 


—in 149 fo 0 Moraes 
Han declared to Charles his belicf that 
Portuguese intrigues, he 
the command of s fleet with in ions to 
. of discovery. Beacting in August 
ae 
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ventured out on the unknown expanse of the Pacific Oooan. 
the Se ees ete spring of 1521. ee at 
group, on April 27, (“our mirror, light, ‘an 
wide,” as he is called by his biographer, Pigafetta, who accompanied 
Ls ition) was killed in a fight with the natives. The 
courae, reached Borneo in July, and the Moluccas in Nove 
the two ships, to which it was by this time reduced, went 
Straits of Magellan ; the other proceeded round the bigs 
n, ara at San Lucas, September 6, 1522, the first ship to 
the worl 
Magellan dispelled the prevailing belief that America was part 
‘eat continent stretching to.the South Pole, though there remained 
Taube whether his straite might not be the only way to the Pacific. ‘The 
feat which his' courage and knowledge of navigation made possible was 
vainly attempted by other Spanish suilora after his death, but was not 
again achieved till Drakes time, more than half a century later, 
{o. P. 0) 
First Journey round the World, by Magellan (Haklnyt Society). 


itt 
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NAPIER (John), b. 1550, d. 1617. 


John Naren, Baron of Merchiston, was born ut Merchiston, near 
a A in 1550, his father, Archibald, being less than seventeen years 


older. He entered the University of St. Andrews at leh left, 
it, without graduating, three years afterwards, to complete his studies 
on the Continent. He was keenly interested in theology, in politics, and 
in practical agriculture. His first publication was 4 comment on 
tho Apocalypse. In 1588 he was chosen by the Prosbytary of i 
burgh one of its Commixsioners to the General Assembly. He carried 
on the Merchiston system of tillage, begun by his father, in which 
salt was used as manure, a system of which his son Archibald has left 
a description. 

Meantime Napier was following with keen interest the astronomical 
discoveries of his time, and was impressed with the practical obstacles to 
farther progross presented by the Inbour of the long calculations which 
they involved, He had devoted much attention to pure mat i 
and his treatise on arithmetic and algebra, which still remains unpub- 
lished, shows him to have been abreast, and in some ways in adyance, of 
the foremost algebraists of his time, But his best energies were given to 
the construction of methods for reducing the labour of computation, Hix 
Rhabdologia, which cannot here be oxplained further than by saying that 
it was a calculating machine of extremely simple construction, known as 
Napier’s Rods, or Bones, was his first effort in this direction ; though it 
was not published till the year of his death, But the great work of his 
life was the invention und construction of a logarithmic table. 

It had long been known that addition of the numbers expressing the 
powers of quantities corresponded to multiplication of the quantities when 
raised respectively to these powers. The series 2, 4, 8 18, 32, G4, 128, 
256, 512, 1024, ete,, represent the Ist, 2nd, ard, 4th, Oth, Oth, 7h, 8th, Oth, 
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Oth, etc., powers of 2. Adding together the indices of the 3rd_and 
we get the index of the Sth power. ‘That is to say, 342° 

tas would be obtained by multiplying’ by 32. "In 

5, and 8 are said to be the logarithms of 32 and 256 
What, however, would be the logarithm of number, 
as 21, between 16 and 327 or of any number, ‘such a8 106, between 
and 2562 Evidently, in the first example, 3 and some fraction, and 
i second, 7 and some fraction. If, then, the logarithms of all num- 
could be computed, to any base that might be ‘on, and arranged 
table opposite to the series of natural numbers, the operations of 
tiplication and division of the numbers might be performed by addi- 
and subtraction of their logarithms, Further, multiplication of the 
‘ithms would nd to involution, division to extraction of the 


i now agreed on it 10; and os 10°=1, the 
0, that of 10 being 1. It is commonly said that 
Napier’s system is 271828, etc., a mode of statement which 
the filiation of discovery quite unintelligible. If Napier’s two 
ks be searched, it will be found that the fixed quantity taken for a 
is described in quite a different ee 
He conceived two lines, along each of which a point moved, The first 
int moved with uniform velocity, describing equal spaces in equal times, 
line being of infinite length. "The other line was finite, and repre- 
sented the radius of the quadrant ; the point, starting with the sume 
velocity as the other, moved with uniformly diminishing speed, cutting 
Tine, and in each successive period cutting the remainder of the 
ishing rei corre- 
90° to O°. The sum of 


LSTTHRCESEE 


fies é 


HE 


the same proportion from the remainder ; egies te process: he 


had got @ very large array of numbers between 10,000,000 and 5,000,000 
in this diminishing geometrical proportion, true'to several 
of. and neglecting the slight error that remained. The 
ithm of one of these being found, the logarithm of the next followed 
in na eter proportion. 
giving the numerical value of the sines for each minute of the 
aadrant had been formed more than a century 


_ Napier’s description of his table was published in 1614. The method 
‘of construction was described in another work published two years after 
‘Hhis death by his son Robort. The value of the invention was at once re- 

by the best mathematicians of England {soo Brsoos}, and on the 
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BRIGGS (Henry), b. 1561, d 1632. 

Henry Brioas was born at Warley We a eo of Halifax, 
sa enteee St. Soins Ga oan of which he be- 
came a Fellow, and was appointed een on Linsere’s 
G nih he held for nerenae Ta 1610 be became 
which he for t 
coca cn 





Anatomy at Oxférd, and was attached to Merton 
where he died on ues 26th bh Sane 131, a is buried in 
of the col 

wrote seve serail nd arog papers but in 
of his letters, dated March 1615, he speaks of a8 
the “noble invention of logarithms,® luced in the 
Napier. He took the trouble to visit Napier twice ; to express: 
his ee peat soe BO ALES 28 an it 
the constriction of the logarithmis ta consis! , in the 
adoption of 10 as the base to which they should be computed. inpetere 
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published three yeurs after his death, contains thee 
ig reine, é natural simbacs Wed places of figures, besides the 
in (a B] 
Dict, of Nat. Biography. Mark Napier : Memoirs of Nopier, 1834. 


Reece 


LACAILLE (Nicholas 1. de) b, 1713, & 1762, 


Nicholas Louis px Lacau.e was born at Roumigny, near Rhine 
in 1713, His father, who had been a soldier, studied mat —<— 


pursue his studies, and subsequently entered at the ft 
preparatory to his bisa cai But his piston fr arn 
mical studies prevented him from taking orders, and he obtained 

under Jacques Cassini in the Royal Observatory, He was employed 
Caasini de Thury, in 1739, in verifying the meridian throughout Francs 
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and yi ap Professor of Mathematics in the College of Mazarin. Two 
yeurs he became adjunct astronorner in the Academy of Sciences. 
‘After completing a series of seven years’ observations on the stars in the 
observatory of Mazarin C he wished to make a similar survey of 
the southern hemisphere. To do this he went in 1750 to the Cape of 
Good Hope for two years, during which time he determined the places of 
about 10,000 stars never visible in our latitude, and added much else to 
astronomical science. He ascertained some important facts relative to 
the figure of the earth by the mensuration of a degree on the meridian 
32° south of the equator, and fixed the situation of the isles of France 
and Bourbon. He returned to France in 1754. 

Delambre says that his observations will compare favourably in 
accuracy with those of his most celebrated contemporaries who had more 
perfect instrumenta, Again, he says: “Having reviewed und verified 
‘with new means a great part of the labour of Lacaille . . . I have felt at 
every step with which I traced his progress increased admiration for the 
savant who will ever be the honour of French astronomy.” 

Lacaille is the author of works on geometry, astronomy, mechanics, 
and optics, a set of very correct solar tables, and other treatises. His 
pumerous pees are in the memoira of the Academy of Sciences. 
Lacaillo “ made the earth herself give final and conclusive testimony by 
tho foot-rule to demonstration which had already been affirmed over 
and over by tho heavenly bodies.” By doing this he confirmed the 
Newtonian theory of the earth's figure as an oblate spheroid. His death 
in 1762 interrupted one of his greatest works—a General History of 
Astronomy. {v. & 

Delambre: Mist. d'Astron. 


DELAMBRE (Jean Baptiste Joseph), b. 1749, 2 1822. 

Jean Detamere was born at Amiens, where he received his earliest 
education from Delille, the poet, then teaching ut the Gymnasium. Pupil 
and preceptor became friends for life. Delambre sought to support him- 
wolf, at the close of his academical career, by the exercise of his pen and 
eoeety. by translations made from the Latin, Greek, Italian, and Eng- 
ish languages. The difficulty of his task was increased by weak eyes, 
ue to-un attack of small-pox in infancy. It was not until his 35th year 
that he commenced the study of astronomy, when he became the friend 
and pupil of Lalande, whose writings ho enriched with a commentary. 

it years after the discovery of Uranus, in 1790, Delambre published the 
tal ‘of that planet, although in that period it had performed but a 
small of its 85 years’ course. He constructed tables of Jupiter 
and Saturn and the satellites of Jupiter, which, with several other 
ae procured him a reception inte the National Institute. From 
1792 till 1799 he was engaged with Méchain in measuring an are of the 
meridian Barcelona to Dunkirk, the results of which he gave to the 
world in his Base du Sustame Métrique Décimal, 1806-10. After being 
atmade a momber of the Burean des Longitudes, he was in 1802 appointed 
Inspecteur Général des Etudes, and in the following year Perpetual 
Socretary of the Class of Mathematical Sciences, His History of Astronomy 
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is a work not merely of prodigious research but of | 

most uo ie lis was to restore to 

due for which had for centuries been attri! 
Delambre distinguii himsel 


ist Mf as 
tute by the justice and elegance of his Hloges, 


COOK (Cuptain James), b, 1728, d 1779 


James Coox, born at Marton, in Yorkshire, the son of an 
labourer, received no advant of early education ; his re 
— indefatigable industry made him the most secomplished 

is time. 


Naw in 1756, in onder to the pres 

ig, and took part in the pratima itt aising distinc faa 

e accuracy of the charts of the St. Lawrence, which he was: wo 
ae ‘They remained in use long afterwards. When peace 
0 spent several years in various mae expeditions, unt 
opportunity of his life came, in 1769, He was appointed 
leadership, as captain and scientific director, of an expedition 
from Otaheite the predicted transit of Venus. During this 
successfully fulfilling its main purpose, Cook spent six 
survey of the coast of New Zealand, which he proved to 
tntangh Torrec Btralte ha Souiploted the week of int Dich SeokataanEy 

‘orres Straite, he comy ie worl 

proving the separation of New Guinea from New Holland. 

Cook's sesoad voyage, aes began in 1772, was made in of the 
great southern continent, in whose existence e early tray ‘believed. 
Tt was a hopeless mission, which, however, resulted in ving Jess thin 
the circumnavigation of the globe near the Antaretic Circle. 
which occupied three years, is notable for the successful effort of Cook 
keep his crew free from scurvy. Out of more than 100 men he Boat: 
four, three by accident : an achievement that he ge as his 
In 1776 he set out on his third and last voyage, which, likewise i 
iain purpose (the discovery of a north-western the Ameri 
can continent), led to the exploration of the North Pacific. Tt eost the 
great explorer his life. Misunderstandings with the natives of Hawaii 

wovoked a conflict, in which he was ielled, February 14, 1779. We 
ve of Cook an excellent portrait by Dance. “ * 

Cook's Foyages, placed. in the Posltivist Library beside, those el 
Chardin, form one of the most instructive and interesting of all the recopd 
we possess of man’s observations of the planet and its inhabitante—a 
veritable monument of strenuous valour and sympathetic insight The 
extent of the coasts which he surveyed Spee that avesel ee 
other navigator. The eastern coust of New Holland, 2000 a 
ey was totally unknown till he traced it. He also 
New Zealand, the eastern and southern. oe of which were quite na 
known. New Caledonia and Norfolk were both discovered by 
him, and the New Hebrides first nssumed a definite shape in our map 


i 2 Bee 
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But his merit is not more conspicuous for the extent of his discoveries 
than for the accuracy with which his observations were made. His sur- 
eos afforded he materials eller ted geography. Hh adopted Le 

every improvement su; luring the progress of science, anc 
‘was never af until the errors of his aliniations were reduced to a 
minimum. 

‘Cook, it has been well said, has written his name on the circumfer- 
ence of the aobe, Intrepid with reflection his knowledge equalled is 
daring, and his daring was equal to his prudence. But great as was his 

ius, his humanity was as great. He preferred, he said, the renown 
had by giving sailors the means of preserving their health, 
to that wl all nf discoveries had brought him, He received honour 
fame worthy of his deeds both at homo and abroad, La Pérouse, the 

rigator, the historian of Marion’s voyage, speak of 
‘Cook's accuracy of observation as marvellous. It is an interesting fact 
that during the war of 1779, at the instance of Turgot, orders were issued 
fo all commanders of French ships to treat Captain Cook and his 
squadron on the high seas everywhere as those of a neutral ally. 
(3. K. & G, P.M] 
Cook = First Voyage, % vols. tto, 1773. Second Voyage, 2 vols. 4to, 1177. 
Pon, Pol. Ww. 2 


Tied Voyages 3 vole Mo, 1788. w. 452. Walter Besant : 
Captain Cook, 1890. Dict, of Nat. Biegrap! 
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TASMAN (Abel Jansson), b. abt, 1600, d. after 1645. 


The Dutch confess with some self-reproach that they know hardl 
Anything of the life of Abel Janssen Tasarax, their greatest explorer. He 
Wzas born at Horn in the beginning of the 17th century, and entered the 

service of the Dutch East India Company, which had been founded in 

1GoOR, Step by step the Dutch, then rising to commercial supremacy, 

ne the Spaniards and the Portuguese, and were oelzing the 

beak of the trade with the East Indies ; and, in view of future colonisa- 

Sere, hey ore desirous of obtaining trustworthy knowledge of the Aus- 
BaEeitie tonat of which bad been aboady touche 


in a voyage to the Pacific) received from Van Diemen, the Governor- 

the command of an expedition to survey the coast of Australia 

SEF ascertain its extent. In the course of his voyage, which lasted a year, 
hee “discovered 


Van Diemen’s Land (now named Tasmania) and New Zea- 
both of which he believed to form part of the continent, Tt was not 
MER the end of the 18th century that Van Diemen's Land was known to 
Ye an island. In 1643 ‘Tasman was sent on another expedition, in 
¥ Exch, closely ing the coast on the north and north-west, he estab. 
tssExed the continuity of the continent as far ax Dirk Hartog’s Island, The 
Deteech East India Company, possessing a monopoly of trade which they 
*@%2Id not effectively use, and anxious to keep from rival nations the sur- 
bias a! we for pen fas not publish Tear reports though extracts 
ftom irst voyage afterwards | |, and are to 
fami n cibetne anActhar coliections of tavale.” [o. P, 1] 
Major: Larly Voyages to Terra Austvalis (Hakluyt Society, 1864). 





COLUMBUS 
COLUMBUS (Christoforo Volombo), d. 1506. 


at Pavia, but e was fifteen he hnd gone to sea. * Atay 
age,” he wrote in 1501, “I took to navigation, and have it 
ever since ; an art which fills whosoever follows it with a desire to 
the secrets of the world ; and these forty years 
with every place to which men gail to-day.” 
Levant to Iceland, and may have taken part, as did his brother Bartho- 
lomew, in some of the Portuguese expeditions along the West African 
coast. At any rate, from the charts and journals of P; one of 
Prince Henry's navigators, whose daughter he married, he wo! 
Jearned the progress and difficulties of the Portuguese movement south- 
wards, It had been slow, and its end was uncertain. After half a cen- 
tury’s persistent endeavour the Gulf of Guinea had been reached ; what 
might lic beyond was unknown. In this uncertainty Columbus formed 
the bold idea of reaching India by sailing to the west over the open seu, 
an enterprise for which the way had been prepared by the recent perfect 
ing of the astrolabe, 
Ferdinand Columbus, writing his father’s life, tells us how: detente 

the project was reasoned out, ‘The sphericity of the earth made it 
that India could be reached by moving westward ; the space between the 
Cape Verde Islands and the eastern lands known to the ancient geogra~ 
pies (whose opinions Columbus carefully studied in the Traetatus de 

imagine Mundt of the Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly) was estimated at the most 
to be only one-third of the circuit of the globe, and the space pret ie 
be traversed would probably be fur less, as the eastern limit of land 
nover been reached ; many writers had indicated, some vaguely and some 
with curious detinitenesa, the existence of a western land ; and seamen’ 
tales were to the samo effect. Columbus exhausted all that books and 
men had to tell on the subject. He received much encouragement from 
Toscanelli, of Florence, who wrote a letter approving of the project, and 
sent a chart of the world, based largely on Marco Polo's travels, and 
showing the eastern coasts of Europe within easy reach of Western 
Europe. “The world is not so large as vulgar opinion makes it,” 
Columbus in the account of his last voyage ; and this was the chief error 
in his calculation. He estimated the surface of the globe at about a third 
of its actual extent. 

For many weary years Columbus had to carry his 

to court, labouring in vain to convince cosm 
absurd, priesta that it was not heretical, and princes that it was 
expense, At length, in 1492, here aa in Portugal, and 
seven years of application ho was on the point of quitting Spai 
Queen Isabella was won over by his arguments of the 
expedition would throw upon the sovereign who sent it out, 
vice which would be done by promulgating the Christian faith 
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new nations (a consideration on which in his accounts of his voyages 
Columbus dwells constantly and with evident sincerity), and of the great 
iches to be found in the lands beyond the sea, 
On August 3, 1492, a few months after the fall of Granada, Columbus 
ae three small be set sail from Palos, in erence \e seek shedaaiee 
it was & Yo} lily anxiety. His men, ly losing confidence, 
Re MMeRigat IM shanna sod seer thoes wove on the erge-at 
mutiny. every new phenomenon, such as the variation of the needle, 
‘was seen a sign of danger, and even the consistently favourable winds 
excited a d of not being able to return, On ‘October 12 they reached 
Jand among the Bahamas, and, remaining till the following January, dis- 
covered many thickly-peopled islands, including Hayti and Cuba, whose 
namé, the West Indios, is a record of Columbus's belief that he 
retched the Indian sea. From the extent of the coast of Cuba he 
could not at first a1 it to be an island, and thought that he had 
found the continental province of Cathay. Leaving a small colony at 
Hiayti, he returned to Spain, bearing with him proofs of the wealth of 
the now world, and received from Ferdinand and Isabella the honours of 
#& congueror. In six months he sot out again, this time with seventeen 
s=Bips and 1500 men. He was absent till the spring of 1496, exploring 
BAayti and visiting Jamaica and other islands ; but, harassed by disputes 
aon! among the new colonists, whose main thought was the 
for gold, he did not greatly extend his first discoveries. On his 
© Bxind voyage (1498) he reached Trinidad, and first touched the American 
(<ntinent near the mouth of the Orinoco, the volume of whose waters 
(<>avinced him that southwards lay a great unknown land. 
The ‘navigator was led into curious speculations through obsery- 
ies on ‘voyage out a sudden change in the sky, stars, and water, 
a<S<companied by a milder temperature and a marked variation in the 
te —enile = reasoning on which things he concluded that the western half of 
Benes world was like the pointed end of a pear, that his ships must have 
oe a ie and that on the summit lay the earthly paradise, 
A= Hayti ho found the colony in a state of confusion, His enemies, 
of his honours and chafing under his discipline, were sending 
evil ‘glatt ‘of his administration, and at length they succeoded in 
i ferdinand to despatch another governor to supersede him, 
hié grievons wrong, as he complained, he was judged as a governor 
Bee had been sent to # province under regular government instead of ws 
® <SSipuin sent to conquer a nation numerous, warlike, and unsettled, with 
toms and religion different from their own, Columbus waa sent home 
1 ‘elaing, but on his arrival the sight roused such indignation that he was 
set free. Asa memorial of the rewards for his services he kept 
chains ever afterwards hanging in his cabinet, and desired them to be 
Wstried with him. Meanwhile Vasco da Gama had reached India round 
WS Capo of Good Hope, and in 1503 Columbus made his fourth and last 
SOyace in search of a passage which would lead him to the same. goal. 


ing Martinique, ho once more touched the American continent, 
hil tailed wlong the const from Honduras to the Gulf of Darien, where 
the state of his ships forced him to abandon the expedition. After a 
be Sieesion of disasters and disappointments, he returned to Spain, broken 
- 2B 
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in health the end of 1604, short before tho death of his 
Teahella. 


‘Queen 
eae oe cely ingratitude, left the man who had 
ey Eat ng to die in neglect and poverty at 
Ss ge Sane 
Europeans, in in earlier times seem to have resched its northern 


tees toe ius wae 
oH leas remarkable for the deliberation with rik it was 
the courage with which it was carried out. oP eae 


afe, by Ferdinand Columbus (Pinkerton, vol, xik), Major : Sect 
5 SBaL as SS 200 etaeatee Ees i jena 
Col 
Pitted ve tID, "Pos, Pet 403. 


eee eee 


aban gear anpertg or aris 
recounter of anecdotes and poet of manners. But sg a 
Bd eS et sipalg and in this character only be may- "We 












pro) 

eng ee ere was — gon of a oe a and mm sti- 
cal artificer of Florence, and was born there, All Saints’ Day, ; 
He was educated as a musician, and for some time practised the srk 
But his strong bent for design induced his father to serail fe, at 
fifteen, toa goldsmith. This was a usual mode of obtaining the 

of hand, which, in the great age of the Renascence, was applicable epee 
to all the arts of form, and thwhab aceaines balled Ata Tan 

arts. Benvenuto soon became the most consummate master Of his 

in all the modes of mesial wien As en silver, bronze, 
or even in the baser metals. 

armour, medals, coins, seal) 
or small; and into all he th 


lini 
life, fall of adventure, romance, crime, frolic, and del 
series of princely patrons, Clement vir. and Paul st. at oe 
King of France, and Cosimo de’ Medici, at Florence. For thewe 
Benyenuto executed an astonishing variety of works, colossal 
bronze, jewels, plate, medala, coins, marble figures, and 
At the same time he was employed in military engineering, 
for buildings, and even in the direction of artillery, In ite 
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in which he took Bet eta) ee 
Countable de Boron ad the Prince 


bees 
‘olde nomena ‘he, ts 
a in section i 
Brevi tee ie eat ot es 
int ra dracpedl Beam angroks emigre 
constructive outburst of the Renascence in 
Froiseart of the artistic pageantry. Being 
‘ints to the life Tis own vangloricts, flerce, 
indomitable nature, amidst the passionate love 
which was the only religion of the age. 
ee er the inexhaustible en¢ of the craftsman, 
universal invention which he threw into the most 


ost vivid scenes of the serio-comic extravaganm 
ix Life. Uf wo regurd this strange and many-sided 
ioneers of Modern Industry, it is ox Sey 
ingenuity and grace, su inexhaustible 
es of fancy to the true craftsman and the mei 


‘Bol 8 
feevtike Rmonts, tel and cise fencteaance ta frety, wel 


— (Guillaume), b. 1663, d. 1705. 


the son of a Normandy lawyer, was born at 
nese left him with the infirmity of extreme deafuesy 


0 He learnt designii 
bis mske In 1687, wi 
4 A new construction, to the “Academy of 
be a treatise entitled Observations on a 
r (alana Thermometers, and Fy which he dedi- 
d to the Academy of Sciences, into which, four y after, he was 
itted « member. His admission paper was one on Friction, in 


Share new theory—to be found in the Memoirs. He 
da for currying fidalligente to a great distance, and quickly, 
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means of signals between persons so far removed from each other 

it they could only be seen by means of telescopes. In this he 
citly invonted the ‘semaphoric telegraph. Biot, in 1811, stated 
“ Amontons was the real inventor of the telegraphic art ms it in i 
at the present day.” 

The ingenuity of Amontons was remarkable, so was his method im 
experimentalising. Several years of his life were spent by im in 
improving the meter—a most Beto instrument int time. 

“He invented a barometer consisting of » slender conical tube of 

containing @ column of mercury, whose length varied as the 

in the upward i ears of the atmosphere on the base of the column ; 

the open end of the tube, which was the greatest, bags techs and the 
mercury being retained in the tube bya leathern bag. He also invented 

one consisting of a tube bent so as to form three parallel columns, of = 
which the first and the third contained mercury, and the intermediates 
one air only. Amontons contrived what he called a * Universal Thermo— — 


contraction or nsion of this bag, in consequence of variations in Cio 
humidity of the ar, rode See enilne elstnos Jn the! aga eee 


He is obviously the inventor of tho first form of tel =. 
strument that has since had so wonderful an effoct on indu = 
J. 


Fontenelle: Eloge d Amontons, 


WHEATSTONE (Sir Churles), b, 1802, d. 1875. 


Charles Witzarstoxe was born at Gloucester in 1802. His faeer 
ras. maker of musiel instruments; ond for many years the soq 
the sume occupation, in which he showed marked ability, devoting mal 
Joisure to devising mechanism illustrating the laws of acoustic. —==ut 
it is the part he took in the invention of the electric telegraph that ge" 
him a place in this Calendar. 


‘The discoveries of the 18th 


what was wanted. In 1807, Sémmering of Munich, 
current through a long wire, decom 
arranging sufficient wires to represent the alphabet and the 
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be thus transmitted in pairs, the larger hydrogen bubble 
bubble! the second. “A 

neat and 

to the 

magnetic 

ography Sell it seemed 
for each symbol, till 


a wil 


those of duplex and quadruplex tele- 


by can be sent simultaneousl; 
feahe geal cf te lin, eatnot: be here deecclbed. (ene) 


7 cng oe dat td 1845, Articlo Teteonare. Bncycl. Brit. 


HARRISON (John), b. 1693, d. 1776. 


fohn Harnisow was born at Foulby in the parish of Wraghy, near 

fr in 1693, His father was iter to Sir Rowland Winn, of 

+, and was sufficiently intelligent to be intrusted with the 

of Of literary education the boy had little or none, and to 

found great difficully in describing his inventions clearly. But 

on natural philosophy, lent to him by a clergy- 

‘were a strong stimulus to thought. He joined his father as a 
surveyor, giving his leisure hours to clock-work, An eight-da; 
made by him at the ago of eightoon may still be seon at. the Sou 

luseum, 

Precise measurement of time ix the point in which our astronomi- 

cea are most strikingly superior to those of the astronomers of 

‘They had the clock of thesky ; they observed with accuracy 

m of a to the position it had occupied twenty-four hours 

is interval of time they were painfully at 

through an a pags ese pee 

+t that unless the water were 
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LEROY (Pierre), b. 1717, d. 1785. | 


son of Julien Lenor, a watch and clockmaker, waa born in 
|. He was brought up to his father’s business, A marine 
he had made—which went with accuracy at sci—Wwi 
the Academy of Sciences. He ined the isochronism 
invented a new eteapement, and much improved 

Amongst his memoirs is Btrennes Chronométri 

18mo). Berthoud regretted that Pierre Leroy 
to this work, which is divided into 8 parts, 
‘of the natural divisions of time ; the artificial divisions of the 


se ceaee 


tudes at sea, and of the proofs 

. Leroy died at Vitry, near Paris, in 1785, 

Graham represent the gradual perfection of the 
the essential basis of scientific mari } 
J. K 


DOLLOND (John), b, 1706, d. 1761, 


a oan 
eae 


colours ing it were di i i ly. 
garded Ha detach on iaecent in rahe objest-glataes thakhe left of 
‘constructing them, and ecting telescopes, in 
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hay ipa ame Augers de SE ee 
and in ‘ite senses, the emergent ray wil i 
will this ‘be the case ifthe opposite refnetion be im 
medium? Newton had maintained that it would. Dollond 


to ty 
a hollow glass prism, filled with water, with 
stant in it a glass ples with base downwards. 
angle of the water prism so that the refraction of the two 
equal, He found that the emergent ray, thot roa to the ii 
itt el nea ea 
ars iment, he fou it by ins i in 
angle of the water prism he obtained at last an uncoloured emergent 
this result being et When the retracting eig\s ot Ais Seta 
fxm aa 5 to 4 
iple Dollond begun to constract obje 
Tenses filled with water. This, from various 
to examine the pro] 
ted trials that crown glass and flint glass 


= remained only pela ks patti Pe hope 
perfectly uniform ity, a em in the early 
Siaipresnc century by Getnandy of Nenteasal (rea 


Dict, of Net Biog. Philovoph. Transactions for 1758, p. 738, 


is he succeeded in entirely neutnulising the dispersion. 
lass 


GRAHAM (George), b. 1675, d. 1751. 


*” George Granam was born at Sen pi tei in V 
1688 he went to London and was apprenticed to Tompion, the 
watchmaker, whom he succeeded in business. Graham was 

in scientific attainments, and invented several astronomical i 
which contributed greatly to the advancement of that science. The! 
mural arch in the observatory of Greenwich was made 


system within the compass of a amall cabinet, and from this 
modern orreries have been constructed. Ho furnished the instrumee 
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thus preserved constant, He suggested the use of two solid metals of 
different expansive powers : but it was left for Harrison to realise this, 
Gruham’s “dead-beut” escapement was also a considerable improvement 


in chronometry. 

Graham contributed several papers to the Royal Society, of which he 
was a Fellow. He died in 1751 at the oe 76, and, though a Quaker, 
he was buried in Westminster Abbey. place in the 08 the 
colleague of Dollond, seems to point to the part which the perfection of 
‘instruments of exact measurement has played in the development of 
scientific discovery as woll as of industrial progress. [ax 


Phitos, Transactions, BAT. Dict. of Nat, Birg, 


ARKWRIGHT (Sir Richard), b. 1782, a. 1792. 


Richard Arxwriowr was born of poor parents at Preston, in Lanca- 
the youngest of thirteen children. He was apprenticed as a barber, 
and in 1760 we find him trading «s a hair-merchant. Of the that 
led him to devote his atrention to mrinning cotton yarn little is known. 
Hargreaves spinning-jenny, invented in 1767, had multiplied the spindles 
that a single workman could manage. But the yarn produced by it was 
soft, and could only be used for weft in conjunction with linen warps, 
‘The observation of iron drawn out through two pairs of rollers, the second 
pair moving more icky than the first, suggested to Arkwright that 
cotton, when cleaned und carded, might be dealt with in the same way. 
principle, and with the help of Kay, a watchmaker of Warring- 
ton, he invented his celebrated spinning-frame. Warned by the fate of 
Hargreaves, whose machinery had been broken by a Lancashire mob, he 
set up bis mill in Nottingham in 1769, This was worked by horse- 
power, and proved to be too costly. He was more successful with a 
second, built at Cromford, in Derbyshire, and turned by water-power. 
Other ements followed ; and by 1775 his invention was practically 
compte nthe form in which we now have it. 
it was from the employers of Lancashire, fully as much as from the 
workmen, that the principal opposition came. They entered into a com- 
bination not to buy his yarn. Thoy strenuously rosisted the reduction of 
the tax on cotton cloth. They allowed one of his factories at Chorley to 
be destroyed by a mob, in the presence of police and soldiers, without 
attempt at interference. Lawsuit after lawsuit was brought against 
ye teney tent-right ; and not till 1785 was it full extablishedt 
In textile industry ne is the greatest English name ; but a fow 
‘words may be said on the other leaders of the vellous revolution 
‘effected in the 18th century in one of the most primitive forms of human 
Tabour. Spinning by the distaff and spindle is prehistoric, We cannot 
toll when it was that parallel vegetable fibres were first formed into a con- 
tinuous thread by twisting ; the drawing out of the thread and the twist 
i ey, aslender cylinder of wood, weighted with » central whorl 
of stone, rotated by the fingers, and then allowed to fall. Not merely doos 
‘this primitive invention do, in its own slow way, all that can be done by 
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the machines of our own time, but it su them in delicacy and 
fineness. Linen yarn for the finest lace is still spun by the spi and 
02 the highest “counts” —that is, the slenderest, produced 

by the most elaborate machine. ‘The spindle used for the yarn of ‘the 
ethereal musling of Dacca was hardly larger than a needle, kept steady 
alight pellet. of clay; which yet being too heavy for the fine 
was supported by a sockot of shell in which it revolved. 

Leonardo da Vinci, regardful of the humblest forms of industry, is 
believed to be the first to improve the spindle by adding a flyer. 
the end of the 17th century the spinning-wheel, tuming two spindles, 
and worked with a treadle motion, so that both hands were free, came 
into common use, In 1770 Hargreaves, a poor man of Stanhill, near 
Church, in Lancashire, invented the spinning-jenny, which drew and 
twisted sixteen threads at once, Arkwright’s invention followed; and 
immediately after it Samuel Crompton, of Bolton, combined many of the 
merits of Arkwright’s and Hargreaves’ machines in his “mule,” expable 
of spinning a fine thread of great strength. When the mule, at first 
worked by hand, was made self-acting, half » saa afterwards, 
ning machinery in all its essential principles was complete. [¥. H. By 


E, Baines : History of the Cotton Manufacture. Encyel. Brit. 9th ed. vol. 
vis Article Conga ane 


JACQUARD (Joseph Marie), b. 1752, d. 1834. 


Josoph Marie Jacqvarp was born at Lyons in 1752, He was of 
humble origin, and earned his diving aa a straw-hat maker, His mechani- 
cal genius romained undeveloped till middle life, when necidentally reading 
in a translation from an English newspaper of a prize offered for a 
luce-making machine, he turned his attention to the subject, and at last 
succeeded in constructing such a machine, It attracted the attention 
of the local authorities, who spoke of it to Carnot, at that time Minister 
for the Home Department. Jacquard was ordered to Paris, Carnot was 
much impressed with his ability, and attached him to the Consereatoine 
ses Arts et Meétiers. Hore it became his duty to study systematically 
the art of weaving, and especially the weaving of complicated petterns, 
‘The threads of the warp which were to be lifted at each of 
the shuttle had hitherto required » special assistant to the weaver. 
For dispensing with such labour, Vaucangon in 1745 had put forward 
# plan which but for the imperfect shuttle then used would have been 
successful, Jacquard, carrying out the purposo of Vaucanson, arranged 
perforated cards in connection with « revolving cylinder so that, ifa wire 
connected with a particular wurp-thread passed through the perforation, 
it was taken up, and formed part of the puttern; otherwise it was 
detached. ‘The precise arrangement of the perforations constituted the 

ttern, 


Like Arkwright, Jacquard euffered persecution from masters aa well 
aa from men. His machines were shattered by mobs and his life 
threatened : and a formal condemnation of his process was pronounced 
hy the Industrial Council of Lyons. Unreasoning protests which 
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Biographie Générale. Encycl. Brit, 9th ed. vol, xxiv. : WEAVING. 


CONTE (Nicholas Jaques), b. 1756, d. 1803. 


the son of a gardener, was born in Normandy in 1755. Ho was 
pie od for his ingenious 1 contrivances, He 


spd at eighteen exceed volunt 
comer where head 
a 
sconce and in acaba sroesd sat ski 
to the decomposition of water by iron, 


Pea tierls ack t he was subsequent]; wointed Director of 
te ern nd Men, in Tr he sca ied the French 
expedition where nervices as ib an jochanician were 
atesgrmiee ee Upon returning to France he was appointed to 


Eee work on Egypt, and invented a praving machins 
the time and trouble of the artist, tion ni! introdut 


VAUCANSON (Jacques ce), b. 1708, @. 1782. 


Jacques Vaueaxsos was bora at Grenoble in 1709, of a middle 

class: oir eet easy circumstances, His father was a glove manu- 

tei Rea genius was early shown in the construction 

of a clock, in which angels spread their wings and priests moved in pro- 

cession. Shortly afterwards, on plea enoble for Lyons, he formed 

a model of w ysraalle machine for supplying water to the city. 

Tn Paris, to which he eoon proceeded, the thought struck him of 

ee nee eomon in the Sea of the flute-playing faun in the 

Jt was no ordinary puppet-show that he had in view. 

The ideas The et Cea bo} to ne face “ore of the nee ay 
the world. ‘To em! m_in visible 

cee @ worthy enterprise. With this end in view, Vaucanson eee 

by @ systematic course of physical and anatomical study, Ho became 
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BTEVIN (Simon), b. 1548, d. 1620. 


ereerewrlrerinl | i | 
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in communication with each other, be filled with water, the slender 
column of water in one tube will balance the heavier column in the 


Stevin died in 1620. The best edition of his works is that of Albert 
Girard, in Fronch, 1634. UBB] 


Phil, Posi. Pos, Pol. i. 


TORRICELLI (Hvangelista), b. 1608, &. 1647. 


he applied hi 
it a master) 


mensis 
ing three months afterward, Torricelli was 
return to Rome when the Grand Dake Fendinand gave him 
the Ducal Mathematician and the promise of # pofesoni 

the University of Florence if he would remain there. He continu 
pursue with ardour his experiments and discoveries in mathematics, 
cen astronomy, when he was cut off by an untimely death in 

1647, at the ago of thirty-nine years, 

He published his treatise on Motion in 1644—much augmented— 
with other mathematical and aie ysical tracts in a “ Collection 
Geometrical Works” in all of which he showed himself an able 
disciple of Galileo, whose doctrines he Wlustrates and enriches with new 
‘Torricelli is considered as the first to ascertain the gravity 
‘of the air by means of mercury in a glass-tube—whence resulted the 
a is invaluable instrament was ong known as the “Torri- 
‘Tul tt in the fabrication of lenses for 


by Cavalieri. Eoin 
yablished in 1716. Comte wrote in the Phil, Positive 
(vol. i. G01) of Torricelli thas :— He proved the existence and measure- 
ment of atmospheric pressure, by showing that this ure sustained 


of 
‘different liquids at heights inversely proportionod to their densities. . . 
“ Most remarkable is the law dixcovered by Torricelli with regard to 
6 equilibrium of heavy bodies It consists in this, that when sny 
n of heavy bodies is in a situation of equilibrium, its centre of 
ds necessarily placed at the lowest or highest ible point 
fisom with all the positions it ee take under any other 


of the system.’ nte explains that subsequently Mauper- 
Law of Rest, gave a large generalisation to this ee 
3. 





MARIOTTE 
MARIOTTE (Kelme), b. abt. 1630, d 1684 


time was principally occupied with scientific pursuits = 
science of Physics, which Galileo, Torricelli, and others recentl 
called into being, He was one of the earliest members of the Academy 
of Sciences, formed in 1666. 
His principal works are >—(1) A treatise on Perewesion, in which be 
contests the view maintained by Galileo that a body moving from rest 
through infinite degrees of gradually increasing velocity before 
attaining its maximum, Galileo's treatise on Perewsrion is a mere 
ment ; his special subject being uniformly accelerated motion. ~ 
casay ‘on Vegetation, chiefly remarkable for the views held us to 
and light. Fire, he myx, is not a special element: it is the sume sub- 
stance as the body which is being consumed by the fame : cals ig 
——— are in a state of violent agitation. (3) The work on whi 
jis fame principally reats, the Nature of Air. he formulates, and 
Verifies experimentally, the law that ‘the condensation of air is in po 
‘ion to the weight pressing upon it,” 
Laat 3 is evident, he Blsmens Se pers lower strata of the at 


are 
more condensed than the higher, The lowest has to bear the while 
weight of the atmosphere above, and is in Tee Siesepie with it, A tobe 


of mercury of 28 to 30 inches, as Torricelli has shown, balances the 
weight of « column of air of the full height of the Let os 
then use this fact as a means of estimating the behaviour of air at 
different degrees of pressure more acura tay. 

If a small quantity of air be admitted with the into the 
barometric tube, it will expand in the vacuum and will keep the mercury 
at a lower level’ Supposing, as the result of the experiment, the mercury 
stand at 14 inches instead of 28, we shall then be sure that the 
is sustaining half the weight of the atmospheric column, and the 
air in the tube the remaining half. 

Mariotte took a tube of 40 inches in length. He introduced into it 
27} inches of mercury and 12} of airs and ph the open end of the 
tube one inch deep into the mnercarial basin. 
stand at 14 inches: the air occupied the remainil 
expanded thus to twice its volume, was supporting ‘the weight of the 
atmospheric column. In a second experiment he introduced 24 pars 
of air above the mercury; he then found the meroury descend 16 7 
inches. That is to say, the air had expanded from 24 to 32 inches—the 
mercury sustaining one-fourth of the atmospheric column, the expanded 
air three-fourths, 

“I always found,” he says, “that after the experiment the bulk ef 
the dilated’ air bore the same proportion to that of the air at the 
beginning of the experiment us that of 28 inches of meroury to the 
excess of 28 ov height of the mercury resulting from the 
ment.” Thus, in the case last cited, 32 : 24 :: 28 : 
temperature in these 

Mariotte did not apply 
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It was found subsequently to be true of all gases: and was frequently 
of as absolutely true of all temperatures and pressures. Wiser 
Comte among them, had from time to time nttered eautions as 
to such an inference, het have been fully ine Aes the result. At 
Mite the degree at which ee the law of 
otte or Boyle (for Bayle discovered it independen ) eaves to hold 
Mariotte wrote a work on the logic of scientific reasoni 
Bra Gainot spats ix Kaos toms iB] 
Phil. Pos, iii, lect, 29. Pos. Pol. ii, 30. 


BOYLE (Robert), b, 1627, d. 1691. 


Robert Bort, the seventh son of Richard, Karl of Cork, was born at 
Lismore Castle in Munster, in 1627, the yeur after Bacon’s death. He 
was sent to Eton at the of eight, and he showed there ie st 
mental activity, reading Qui a Se ee oes 
eagerness, and imposing on himself, as a ten, the study of 
asa mental discipline. Leaving Eton, he travelled on the Gontinent, 
ign atten te net herdlee rept rne ements 

<r spre, Oe meetings of the Philosophical, afterwards 

Society. 1652-3 we find hi him in Dublin studying anatomy : 

eet he settled in Oxford, and became the friend of Wilkins, 

vented is er and other celebrated physicists. Here, in 1659, he in 

oeae a teal he os = that fet Otto a 

tema ly we of atmospheric pressure. 

iin," pi lila iphyatet mechantenl expedizinnts Ou de 

of the Al Air and ‘e aa His views were contested by Linus 

: and his reply , published two years afterwards, contains the 
Reatgein tt os yeh es here pressure. 

mt the shorter limb a 


space occupied by 
citi ee lone 


sepetnets fits balls Repeated 

that the bulk of the paladeemdy air pressure. 
Boyle then experimented on air at less sha the ordinary pressure, 
‘an open tube into s larger vessel filled with mercury ; then 
hee — ey ae it, As tho air in 
tube expanded, its capacity for resisting pressure 
ie” Expanded to twice its bulk, ee is ted half'an atmo- 

four times its bulk, a quarter-column, and so on. 
Beye i did oe himself to science. He Mey a brilliant linguist 
an ardent login: an eager, alert mind, stirring in every 
‘He was much admired by Continental thinkers : Boerhaave 
“We owe to him the secrets of fire, air, water, animals, vegetables, 
so that from his works may be deduced the whole system of 

z¢ 
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natural knowledge.” He was the friend of Newten, Wallis, Locke, 
Sydenham, and Burnet. He died December 30, 1691, and was buried 
in St. Martin's in the Fields, . [42 B] 

Dict. of Not. Biography. ‘The first complete edition of his Seti that of 
1774, in five folio volumes. 


PAPIN (Denis), b. 1647, d. 1712. 


Denis Paris, the son of a bee feng was born at Blois, 1647, and wag 
himself brought’ up to the medical profession. But from the firet he 
turned his attention to mechanical inventions connected with the physical 
discoveries of his time. His name is best known though an ingenioas 
contrivance for reducing bone and cartilage to a oft sta Piceye ar! 
dering them fit for food ne the action of super-1 ‘This 
invention was produced in id, where en waa li in an 1681, and 
where he helped Boyle in some of his experim aang mie he was 
unable, after the revocation of the Tabet of: of Nantes, to return to France 
He lived for some time at Marburg as a mathematical teacher. ‘Thence 
in 1696 he went to Cassel. He left Germany in 1707 for land, and be 
ultimately died, in or about 1712, in obscurity. Some of his most im- 
portant scientific papers are to be found in the Acts of the 


Academy ; and amongst them, in 1690, that which describes his 

for developing mechanical power by the co eae 
The memoir is entitled A New Way of Obtaining areca 

Powers at Small Cost, He had long seen that if vacuums could 

easily and effectively in a cylinder provided with a moveable 

pressure of the atmosphere would lower the piston, which thas 

used eg tn nd re to 


being taken to prevent air ae —s the tee oe 
upper surface of the piston with water, the piston descended rapidly ad 
raised the other end of the beam as desired. 

pin's machine was not in any sense of the word = 


than 
pase Ny his 


used for eae 
the memoir here not 


For the above description of * 
machine reference os been sate to the Leipeic Acts. ~" 
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WORCESTER (Marquis of), b. abt. 1601, d. 1667. 


iwant Somerset, and father of the first 
Duke of belonged to the royalist family actively engaged in 
the wars of the Commonwealth. For a long time he was an agent of 
Charles 11. in France, and was captured and imprisoned in the Tower, 
During his confinemont the idea of utilising tho expansive force of steam 
occurred to him, and wax embodied in his work entitled The Scantling 
of One Hundred Inventions, published in 1663. 
The aimed wb was to raise water from a lower level to a 
; the height being much greater than that to which the ordinary 
suction pump would be applicable. The principle of the invention was 
that steam, rated in a vessel placed above a furnace) was admitted to 
‘the surface of the cistern containing the water which it was required to raise, 
and forced the water upwards through a tube connecting this cistern with 
that at the desired height, The steam was admitted alternately 
‘cisterns, by u revolving cock or{regulator ; so that, while the 
steam was acting upon the water in one, the other could be filled with a 
Brosh supply of water. In this way the stream rising through the force- 
was rendered continuous, 
‘orcester’s invention was in the true sense a steam-engine. Steam 
‘= telf, and not the atmospheric pressure resulting from the condensation 
Ss was the motive power. The steam was generated in one vessel 
end in another, a condition indispensable to the working of steam as 
=™ mechanical agent, 
Worcester's Hundred Inventions contains many pregnant hints, and 
exuny of them have proved fruitful. His work has been recently repub- 
Bished (vB) 








Century of Inventions, Lardner on The Steam-engine. 


BLACK (Dr. Joseph), b. 1728, d. 1799, 


eee Brack was born at Bordeaux, 1728, where his father, a 
Ttative but of Scotch origin, was engaged in the #ine trade, 
Seed was a friend of Montesquieu. Joseph, the son, was educated in 
bes where ho studied medicine under Cullen, and in 1754 took 
the of Doctor of Modicine in Edinburgh, His inaugural thesis 
mm the effect of gastric juice on magnesia shows that chemistry was 
“Beery engaging his attention. In 1756 he published his periments on 
Peeenetay Quicktime and other Alkaline Substances, ‘This memoir is 
4s the first instance of the application of the balance to 

SHrernical analysis. He showed that the alkaline earths (carbonates of 
MSs and meaguosis) did not gain. in weight, but on the contrary lost, by 
jon ; what disappeared being a fixed air, which, when present, 
MVCxtralised the causticity of these alkalies, Black was appointed Pro- 
Seasor of Chemistry in Glasgow, and remained in that office till his death, 
Abont 1761 his attention was drawn to the relations of heat with 

in the molecular condition of matter. He observed that wherews 

® Riven amount of heat would raise a pound of water through each de- 
Bree of temperature, yet that when water passed from the solid condition 
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JOUFFROY ((auele, Marquis de), b, 1751, d. 1832. 

The of the Marquis de Jourrroy d'Albans came from Franche 
Comté. In 1775, after seeing Chaillot’s fire-pump, the young Joutlroy 
‘set himself to the problem of applying steam to navigation ; and in the 

ing year he produced a boat 40 fect in length which was 
‘by am engine on the Doubs at Baumes-les-Dames. The machine 
used Was not « steam-engine, but a pump on Papin's principle, in which 
atmospheric pressure forced down the piston when the steam in the cylinder 
= been ey ele sheet was ee in 1780; in third, 
more on ine in 1783 In this case Jouffroy em- 
fpecillen revdlvingrén a staf: and tt may fairly be regarded aa 
first steam-boat, The outhreak of the Revolution a few aon after- 
wards’ cut short Jouffroy’s enterprise. He was one of the first to 
emigmate ; and when he returned to France in 1815, he found that his 

pene had been more successfully carried out by others. 

ton, his rival, in his letter to Des Blancs admitted his priority. 





it the invention which is in question? Neither M. 
author [Marquis de Jouffroy] of the experiments at 


1783 Such also is the judg- 
of tho English and American tribunals 

‘M. Parisol in the Biographie Universelle quotes tho report of the 
peas ‘of Sciences aes good Jouffroy's claim, and sue - 
supported by numerous experiments, rade in presence 
of Gy ea a of the Acadomy, ts an act of tardy justice, but a 
striking one, rendered to a man of genius in the person of his son, who 
iit father’s labours and emulates his glory. Henceforth 
either the American nor the English will any longer contest with 
France the priority of steam navigation, but it will always be indebted 
to them for the improvements of that invention. France has the glory 

Of it; let the profit be whose it will." (uk) 


a 
i 
i 
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FULTON (Robert), b. 1765, d. 1815, 


Robert Furrox, born in Lancaater, Pennsylvania, 1765, was first 
intended for the trade of a jeweller, which he gave up to become a 
‘Painter under Sir B. West in England, Making the acquaintance of 
an American named Rumsey, who was skilled in mechanics, Fulton 
Bape Painting to become ‘a civil engincer, distinguishing himself by 

boldness and novelty of his projects. Whilst here (in 1796) he pub- 
‘ished w treatise On the Improvement of Inland Navigation, in which 
The the use of inclined planes as a substitute for locks on navi- 

canal. In France he advocated submarine navigation for the 

Ts noel tis Ba Mo of war. The French Government rejecting 
‘Proposal, he came to England to see if the project pertinaciously per- 

In for years would be adopted here, pt gh ed some experiments 
“under the patronage of Earl Stanhope. He returned to America to 
‘Sonstract # boat to pass under water, called catamaran, nantilus, or 
‘Torpedo. Amongst his other published inventions was a mill for cutting 
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WATT (James), b. 1736, d. 1819. 


The inventor of the steam-engine was descended from a family 
shire whose 1. tea tee ae ee 


aio, 


the steam would be cooled and condensed, On the 
tho cylinder after being filled with steam was thoroughly 
sation would not take place, Further, Watt now learnt from 
was at thia time lecturing in Glasgow on Physics, the doctrine of 
heat. Lange quantities of heat were given out by steam in the act af 
condensation. The result was that the vacuum beneath the piston wa 
extremely imperfect, Such us it was, it was attained by an esonnouy 
waste of fuel. 

‘The luminous idea now occurred to Watt to conneet the 
with a separate chamber, into which the steam could be 
condensation was required, and which could be kept cold 
in a cistern of water, without abstracting any heat from 


converted what had previously been an sttse- 

engin 

the condensing chamber, and became bt, 
o vas necessary to pump it out and rem 

it. Tho piston of this pump was lowered and raised, by eonnceting me 

rod with the beam of ft 
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with Matthew Boulton of Soho, near Birmingham. Boulton’s factory 
was noted for the perfection of its metal work ; and the aceurnte adjust- 
ment of piston and cylinder, and of the complicated system of valves 
necessary for Watt's was thus rendered possible. 

The ine was still employed as a pum tpn Berea 
of Neweamen simply in its economy of fuel. The force applied was 
intermittent ; ceasing at the end of the down-stroke of the piston. It 
was usavailable for purposes in which continuous force was required, as 
in mill-work: and its direction was rectilinear, whereas in. mill-work 
rotation round the axis a machinery is needed. In 1782 Watt 
vemediod the first of these det by his donble-acting platon, in which 
‘steam was admitted below the piston, forcing it upwards, as well as above 
for the down-stroke. This necessitated the further invention of parallel 

was 


in forced downwards, its rod could be connected 
with the end of the working beam by a flexible chain. But in working 
upwards, a chain was no | applicable ; and as the end of the beam 
moved ina circular are, while the motion of the piston was rectilinear, 


there was a difficulty in adjusting these motions. The solution was as 
Af two rods movo from fixed centres in small arcs, and an intermediate 


rod be su; hinged to their two extremities, the ends of the connect 
ing rod will of course describe the same arcs, but its middle point will 
describe straight line. In Watt's system the piston was attached to 
this middle point : and thus its vertical motion was made compatible 
with the circular motion of the beam, 

‘Tho working end of the beam ituparted rotary motion to the axle of 
the machinery to be nioved by a crank placed upon the axle, and con- 
mnected swith the beam by wrod. Here again was a difficulty. When the 
end of the crank was in a straight line with the driving oe, either above 
or below the axlé, the motive force lost its rotating power and simply 
yroduced a strain on the axle. And in any case, the angle of the rod 

continuously during each revolution, tho effective force would 
wary ‘Watt met this difficulty by the fly-wheel ; a large heavy mass 
anicely balanced on the axle, the momentum of which carried the crank 
Beyond the “dead points” and generally equalised its motion. 
Asn means of giving rotating motion to « system of machinery the 
was now complete. Yet there remained the faet that from various 
‘<auses the motive power, ar the resistance to be overcome, would frequently 
“wary. Unless absolute uniformity could be secured in the rate of evapora 
iow, the supply of steam would not be uniform. Again, ifat any moment a 
eaibins ‘was brought to rest, or others previously at rest were 
Set in motion, the work to be done by the driving shaft woald diminish 
‘Sr increase, and the equability of the general motion be disturbed. To 
emedy this inconvenience, n valve called the throttle valve was placed 
Fn the steam pipe, controlling the amount of steam that passed through 
t “An extremely ingenious device, known as the Governor, attached ti 
he ily-whoel, was made to control this valve automatically. Two tlie 
jointed rods to a spindle round which they revolved, dik 
Iby centrifugal force when the wheel moved more quickly, and this liege 
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system of levers partially closed the valve, diminishing the : 
cae og, 


pel a geet nee mpg liar geen 
done, not in every si me tt neva pr ofthe srk His 
steam-indicator, an apparatus in'which steam ace ee 
Bistel presses: to a pencil in contact 


Watt died cits 19, 181 Heathfiel So 
oe on m August 10, 9, rear near Birmingham. Pe 
Eng charter on taints ad afl frp, as psa et tet 
seen before, (mB) 


Dr, Dion, Lardner: The Steam Hngine explained, ate. ote. 


BERNARD PALISSY, b. 1510, d. 1589. 


Bernard Patissy was born at La Chapelle in the 
Perigord, i or about we eaters rege ‘oe 
0 sat out at of o welled 

ar a reo Pane, the Netherlands and pe 

haps Germany, iaaiy tonnes ice teas of eins buh 

knowledge geometry, connection. ‘his art 

and afterwards pun eee he aoe ihe eae 

employment in land-surveying. 

About 1538 Peg r, being: ng ion married, settled at Saintes, 
or German workmanship, which was shown 


is 


ils 


NE bWniava 


and 
of Bordeaux. His Sees a was too eine: however, to be wasted 


this way, and, being set 
under the protection of Cs io Md and ha be pod me 
his best-known works, 


“Watchful of lizards, a warm friend to trees, « studious Ve 
stony places” (so Professor Morley describes hin), 
inspiration from the face of his mother-earth, 


been a close unwearying student of Nature. iki he eed 


HT 
re 
i 
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of the Paris so faithfully that their species can be exactly identified, 
Even to the learned these petrifactions scemed mere freaks of nature. 
for a potter without cither Latin or Greek,” said Fon- 
“to have the hardihood in the latter part of the 16th century to 
Paris and in the face of all the doctors, that the fossil shells 
real shells ited by the sea once upon a time in the places 
wed and, and that animals had given to the figured 
stones all their different ‘figures, and boldly to defy the whole school of 
“Aristotle to attack hia profi.” 

Palissy’s eminence ax an artist has overshadowed his many other 
claims to distinction, Art was indeed only one of the many interests 
which filled his Jong and laborious life. He wrote and lectured on 
natural Sotho physics, on ning and agriculture ; on earth- 
juakea ir causes ; on for tion, on water and water-supply ; 
‘and modicinal springs. A great part of his writings is ontbodied Ss his 
Discours admirables de la Nature, whorein, in the form of dialogues, 
Theory, or the « priori method, is ‘opposed to Practice, or the positive 


In Palissy’s old age a fresh outbreak of religious fanaticism led to his 
rearrest, was thrown into the Bastille, where he died just three 
hundred years before its destruction. {o. Pm] 


Henry Morloy = Palissy the Potter, 1852. 


GUGLIELMINI (Domenico), b. 1655, d. 1710. 


Domenico Gvorrenyit was born in Bologna, of a middle-class 
family in easy circumstances. He studied mathematics under Montanari 
of Modena, and medicine under Malpighi. The appearance of a meteor, 
followed by that of the comet of 1680-1, suggested his first. work, a 
treatize on comets, written on Cartesian principles. He became Professor 
‘of Mathematics in the University of Bologna, and in 1686 obtained the 

jintment of Surveyor-General of Water-courses—an important post 
in a city of the Lombard plain, so liable to destructive inundation. 
SA need had received some years beac! the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine ; but his new post occupied henceforth all his attention and 


scientilic Ase 
In 1690-1 he produced his hydrostatic treatise, A New Method of 
Mensuring tie Flow of Water, He establishes the principle that water 
issuing from a vessel through an opening in the side or bottom has a 
velocity peal to the square root of the height of ite upper surface. He 
shows, in the case of a horizontal canal, that the mean velocity is § that 
of the lowest stratum, and that it will be found at ¢ of the height, 
ing from above downwards. He then found by experiment that 
water fowing from a reservoir, or head, 1 foot in height, would traverse 
216 feet 6 inches per minute ; and from this he calculated a table of the 
flow for every height up to 30 fect. On these principles he estimated 
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oes 


Aili 'incil 
lown 
falling bodies 

acoolerati regulated by 

of the hesd of water behind them. He takes account of the friction of 
their banks and their beds; and ehows that in consequence of friction 
it is not the lowest stratum of water that moves most rapidly, as in 
the should be the case, but the middle stratum. 

Then he passes to the formation of river-beds, The river formes this 
for itself by matters brought down from higher levels, When the fall is 
considerable the bottom ix xcooped out by the current. When the fall 
is such that the resistance of the bed is in equilibrium with the current, 
the bed remains unchanged for years, Similarly the current eats away 
the banks, until, the additional width diminishing the flow, equilibrium 
is established. There is again a tendency towards narrowing the banks 
by deposit of matters carried down from higher regions. these 
opposing forces have to be estimated when it is proposed to modify the 
course of a stream, The special circumstances of tortuous streams, of 
banks formed of material too weak to resist inundationa, of the continence 
of streams, and many other points are considered. Guglielmini passer 
finally to what he calls the Architecture of rivers; ie the engineering 
works which the circumstances described render necessary. 

Guglielmini did not neglect chemistry and medicine, on which be 
published several memoirs, He died in 1710. (3. BB) 


Bloges de Fontenelle, Art. Guowimastixt. 


BIQUET (Pierre Paul), b, 1604, d. 1680. 


‘The Languedoc Canal, or Canal du Midi, planned and exeented by 
Pierre Paul Rrewier, was the first, and i itl the mest remarkable, of 
ship-canals, carried by means of locks through a ae district. From 
Bordeaux to Toulousé the Garonne formed 4 natural water-way ; and 
projects of a through passage to the Mediterranean, which sit mare 
the long voyage through the Straits of Gibraltar, had been frequent ines 
the beginning of the 16th century. ‘The fatal difficulty in the way had 
always been to find at the highest point in the course a sufficient supply 
of water, 
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P. P. Riquet, Baron de Bonrepos, belonged to an ancient and noble 
Florentine family, of which that of Mirabeau was alo a branch, settled 
in an since Bee et He i born at Pa 1604. 

count roughly, he to bring together several 
streams: i meaibe mcaaros ‘oire, and lead their united waters 
to a reservoir near Naurose, thus collecting a body of water which would 
fill the canal on both sides of the s! throughout the whole year. In 
1662 he submitted the plan to Coll who at once appreciated the 
commercial in of the undertaking. A commission to which 
it was on a ine a rip tn — srdkes had ‘ee 
preliminary works proved the feasibility of his met of lecting the 
the construction of tho canal wax authorised in 1666, and begun 
him in the following year, For fourteen years he devated himself and 
his whole fortune to the work, but did not live to see its end, About 
‘a league still remained to be cut when he died in 1680, leaving its com~ 
pletion to his sons, Six months later the work was finished, and com- 
from the Garonne to the Etang de Thun, and thence 

tothe port 

of the 


‘Cette, which had been greatly improved by Riquet. ‘The 

feet? as originally constructed, at 140 miles, and its 
greatest height at Naurose 610 fect, Administered in accordance with 
tales drawn up by Riquot, it remained a prosperous undertaking till 
‘the introduction oi palvaye, and is still in use, The navigation of the 
Garonne being uncertain in dry seasons, the canal was extended in recent 
times by means of a “canal lateral” to Bordeaux. (a. Fa] 


Histoire dis Canal de Languedoc, par les descendants de P. P. Riguet, 
Harvourt: Mivere and Canale’ j. 171. 


DUHAMEL DU MONCEAJU, b. 1700, d. 1782. 


Henry Louis Dunamet du Monceau was born in Paris in 1700. His 
fumily, of Dutch deseent, settled in the Gitinais daring the 15th 
Saas A Aa a achool-boy he was not distinguished, but nae are 

swver, he betook himself to the Jardin des Plantes, where he became the 
SHriond of Bernard Jussion and the naturalists, and devoted himself to the 
‘S=stady of natural history, A disease affecting saffron in his native pro- 
Wince attracted his attention ; he discovered the parasite that produced 
Set. His memoir on the subject obtained him admittance to the Academy. 
ee time ie he devoted aye to the fea of oe facts of 
ywths, diverging occasionally to researches of much interest 
Se ey facts in the growth of animal tissues, as in his memoirs on 
he growth of bones, as indicated by madder-staining when animals had 
cen fed om that food. His observations extended to every department 
Sf ygriculture, the preservation of grain from mould and ‘from insects, 
She values of different manures, grafting, the introduction of new plants 
Ssh as rhubarb and potatoes, meteorology as affecting vegetation, and 
“Sather kindred subjects. 
— In 1758 appeared his great work on forestry, embodying the results 


‘1 previous papers, with many new observations. He treats here of the 
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double movement of sap, of the formation of new wood, of the stractare 
of branches and roots, of the influence of air and soil on the tein! 
Lex Ray Pu itpiarmerinete a ‘This muss of scientific vas 
collect with an essentially prctical purpose,” ‘The value of each kis 
of timber in different departments of the arts is examined, The 
ment of fruit-trees and vines is included. 

is unrivalled knowledge of timber induced the Government to 

appoint him I henceforth 


reducing the amount of twist 
Ventilation of ships was a matter in which great and 
important improvements ; especially by utilising the stoves for cooking 
as means for introducing currents of fresh air into pane of the 
by close attentiea 


vessel. ‘The hygiene of the sailors was improved also 
to dict, 


thamel died in Paris, 1782, after s short illness, at the 
age of 82, te 25] 
Condorcet: toges, Article DuHAMRL. 


BOURGELAT (Claude), b. 1712, a. 1779. 


a eteiely lay was Serpe Lyons in 1712, 
oural tinguished in munici i service, 
followed tor some years the practice of the law ; bat in 

is said, of having gained an unjust cause, he quitted the 
disgust and entered the army. An ardent lover of horses, he 
at the head of the riding-school at Lyons, whither the fane 
skill attracted pupils from all parts of Europe. 

‘Veterinary science had many students before his day ; 
great ignorance prevailing, and crude and cruel methods in 
sot himself to the scientific study of the horse and other animals, 
he might be able to teach others. Through his influence with 
Controller-General of Finance, he ured the establishment 
in 1761, of the first veterinary school. Ita success was such 
he founded another at Altfort, near Paris, which he di 
death, and which still remains one of the chief veterinary 
great importance of the work which he had thns initiated 
recognised, and similar schools soon sprang up in other countries. r 
gelat wrote a great number of works on veterinary science ; the arta 
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in the lia were intrusted to him; and he corresponded with 
Yai atl and D’Alembert. “You have opened a new career,” 
wrote Voltaire ic fa have conferred 4 real benefit on mankind. Yours 
is the true physical science.” [@ Pm) 


SAUSSURE (H. Benedict de), b, 1740, d. 1799. 


Eee celery el CR iee bins born eS er i The 
i mnnet, he was trained from his earliest years 
to varied stated sh scientific observation. At the age of ‘twenty-two 
he gy ped to the chair of Pee. in Geneva, which he continued 
‘to hold for twenty-five years. As with his master, his earliest interest was 
in botany ; but, living in sight of the wonders of the Alps, he came more 
sand more to turn his attention to the structure of the earth. In 1760 he 
had reached the glacier of Chamouni, and thereafter ho let no year pass 
swithont a journey into the’mountains. Writing in 1799 the preface to 
This Voyages dans tes Alpes, he swys that he had then traversed the Alj 

fourteen times t different routes, besides making journeys to Italy, 
“Branee, and Yet it was not till 1788 that Saussure, the first of 


du Géant he ascended in the same zea and Monte Rosa in the 
Sellocing year All these journeys full of danger and involving hand- 


22 at gen he Proper systematic and es nda of re 
to be investi and “I imposed upon myself,” he says, “the 
Stern rule of always aking the spot notes tf my beatation and as 
Fur ay ‘of putting 

Bours” ‘Thus, on account not only of the wide field which his observa- 
Fons covered but of the faithful record which he kept, was his work of 


Summing up the results of his labours, Cuvier says that his investi- 
tions into the humidity of the atmosphere for the first time placed 
Rea eerelogy on oan basis; that though Bo are litle attention 

Tousils, his study of the primary 3 raised geology, hitherto dis- 
Saeed io Belgas of = tre ain and wi all the great 

“Sizes of facts w ie collect ¢ had the courage to resist the 
TEzEptation of constructing a system. With his health broken down by 
2 Sprivations which ho bad undergone in his journeys, Saussure resiened 
= in 1786, He afterward> sat on the Council of ‘Two 
SeRidred and in the lst year of hs ifo was a member of te Hosen 
\Shembly. lied in 1799. Go, P.M 
ique awe la ete et les ferite de Horace Benedict de 
loges historiques, vol. i. 


‘Binebier: Mémoire his 
Sauusure, Cuvier 








BOUGUER 


BOUGUER (Pierre), b. 1698, d. 1758. 


bere thar was Profesor of Hydrography. As wilt 
where his father was Professor of Hydrography. _ 
maticians, his genius became manifest: in early child ildhood, and. re 
thirteen, so it is said, he triumphed over bis teacher in a public 
on a mathematical proposition. His biographers say, 
fifteen, when his father died, he succeeded to the ol of 
after « public examination of his qualifications He q 
great reputation by a series of ere Rpacer by him to the 
of See chiefly on astronomical. sul et inl @ work on ko 
gradation of light in passing through successive im; 
substances. 
The Academy of Sciences was then much occupied with the 
of the form of the earth, A survey which had then been 
erat, to lead to the w ied rot hat the ge ie 
itude the shorter the mericlinn. ie wus decided to determine 
matter by sending out two expeditions to measure see of a 
meridian, one near the equator, and the other in as Night a latitade 
possible. Bonguer, along with La Condamine, sm 
commissioners, was chosen to meusure the — eee a 
to Peru in in 1735. The difficulties and of the 
me Yan 


col 
results finally put an end to the doubts ‘hich the 
ae Tt may be noted that the ren tee 

uguer’s expedition were compared di ii 
was afterw: known as “the towe of Peru,” and 
of future measurement of Delambre and Mechain, (The mi 
account of the many different, calculations of the degree from the 
century onwards i it 
METRICAL BORYET.), 


account of the 
Terre). Between him and 
a8 to their respective contribution | 
He died i leaving unfinished a now edition of his is 
ation of light, in which he described an instrument, the heliomte, 
Invented by him for measuring the apparent diameters of stars 


{o Px] 
nce pars, ion ‘Montneln + Histowe 
‘Delambne? HiMtoire me Calstroncane we 
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COULOMB (0. Augustin de), b. 1736, d. 1806, 
tin de Covross, born at Angouléme in 1736, was 
first part of his life in military n Pier 
him in Martinique, and he served afterwards at 
Siaroarrg On the invitation of the Academy 
while he was at I fort, he conducted an investigation 
ion of machines und the rigidit 
published in 1781 (La Théorie 


in the 


member of the commission appointed to work out the new 
ights and measures ; but from this he was removed (along wit 


Ly iF, We 
les of conatru 
aaaas) wall 
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purpose of testing nautical instruments ; and a few years later he was 
commissioned to make a survey of the ae Islands, His active 
service in the navy came to an end in 1782, Having been despatched 
to convoy troops to Martinique, he was captured on his return by an 
English ‘squadron, and taken to England, where he was rel on 
parol 


being undertaken by Delambre and Méchain ; but in the general labours 
of the Commission of Survey he took a leading part. He died unmarried 
in 1799, 

Throughout a long and laborious life, Borda always worked with a 
purpose. Rigorously precise in his methods, and full of inventive 
resource, he steadily devoted his great scientific genins to definite 


practical ends, [o. ® m) 


Lacroix: Bloge His we de Jean Charles Borda. Montferrier : Diction- 
naire des Sciences Mathématiques. Delambre : Histoire det Astronomie 
au xvilime sidele, 


CARNOT (Lazare Nicolas), b. 1753, a. 1823. 


Lazare Nicolas Marguerite Carsor was born in 1753, at Nolay ioe 7 
Burgundy, one of eighteen children, the father being # barrister. He» a= 
went to achool at Autun, and at one time felt a wish to take orders, 
soon disappeared. He went thence to Paris, where his mathenatio a= 
‘ers attracted the attention of D'Alembert; entered the —_ * 
ngineers, und was w pup pam ie 
Hoon set him on sti 


6 


When the Revolution came, he addressed severnl memoirs to ha 


‘National Guard were his doing. In 1702 he 
‘thi 


\d north frontier. ‘He voted a 
‘the King : “never did duty tie” 


n Angust 1793 he joined the Committee 
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and now his task of “organising 
fourteen armies of the ‘bli to a common 
When need was, he could himself : as he showed in October of that 
to hee he spurred Joi to victory at Wattignies. His tion 
from the ranks to generalship showed his quick or talent, 
as did his choice of Bonaparte for command of the Italian army two 
i but a conspiracy in it 
him from France, whither he returned after the 18th Brumaire, 
the Ministry of War, but soon resigned it. He stood coldly 
without being hostile. 
impire he retired into private life. 
written at this time: that on the 
tial Caleulus was somewhat earlier, He 
parte when the alliod armies entered France, 
‘of Angers, which he held successfully, His 
King at his restoration showed his undaunted maintenance 
inci ‘He was Minister of the Interior during the 
Waterloo he Fetrated to Germany and died at 
1 0. His grandson was, in 1887, 
French Hopoblis: 
as a noble type of the military engineer, whose 
man times downwards, has reacted ficially on 
The mathematical precision needful for fortifications, 
and road-making, has always rendered the 


ik 
rin 


i 


Re 


Parity of U2 B] 
‘The : i rad above mentioned are in the Positivist Library. Phil, Pos. 


VAUBAN (Sebastien Le Prestre de), b. 1633, d. 1707. 


eatre, of an ancient 


Tiviml ead 
herpes] 
leita Mighest military rank’ as oan ite 
: ighext, mili nk, aa he was made Governor of 
eiadel fu 1688 and Commissioner-Ceneral of Fortifications in 1678. Hi 
in 1684, and in 1688 » a ies cap- 
u 
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received the ddton of Marshal of France, This title, 
the inconveniences which he had predicted from it 
his way and rendered him useless. At tho 
fed unsatisfactorily, he offered to serve as a ¥% 
tanoeth hie diay eM aia Sire," he replied, “i 
is dignity, “ igmity, i is 

State." Vauban was not less initia asa man and a citizen 
admirable as an engineer, No one could be more attached to 
which his passion was almost imprudent, and which he 
all occasions and defended with courage. 3 

Amongst his works are his Mes Oisivetés, which contains his i 
and projects for developing the resources of and zt 
the ae We dtneeey of her agriculture. His Dime ‘is 9 striks 
proof of his zeal for the welfare of the mass of his countrymen. It iss 
vigorous protest agninst the mode in which the land tax was assumed 
and collected. [x] 


MONTGOLFIER (Jossph Michel), b. 1740, @. 1810. 


‘The elder of two brothers, inventors of balloons, was born at Vidalon- 
les-Annonay, in 1740, Asa boy he proved Linsdl ‘an intractable 


and his self-will wax most marked when it was proposed to 
Bpcey, Arithmetic pleased him most, and he was able to solve som 
of the higher problems of mathematics without Ene 

training, When a young roan, he went to St. Bti me 

chemical experiments, produ some new pigments 

obtained a sale for them. Fromm thence he went to Paris, but was called 
home to assist his father, who was a gee Joined by his 


brother (Jacques Etienne) he establ two paper-mills at Vairoo 
and Beaujeu. It is stated that both brothers Sacred the ides of 
aérostation, and that in 1782 they began to pay joint attention to the 
subject. To Joseph Michel the credit is to belong, as he ws 
the prime mover in all the experiments made, and appears to be knows 
as such by his contemporari 
‘The brothers made a bag of taffeta, heated the air it contained by 
lighting fire beneath an opening at the bottom, rendered the bag 
this means buoyant, and saw it ascend. Noxta was 
and again a larger still, In 1783, in presence of the notabilitier 
Annonay, a balloon was sent up made of linen and covered with pope: 
it was 36 feet high, 110 feet in circumference, and its wel The 
After the ait within it had been warmed, the balloon was sand 
it ascended to a height of 1000 toises (6000 feet), and fell into s vi 
half-a-mile distant, The brothers were invited to Paris 
where they made a balloon which went up from Versnilles in the 
of Louis xvi. and his Queen, Two or throe 
Tn October 2 





Waite 
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Administrator of the Conservatoire des Arts de Métiers and to a 
connected with Commerce in the Bureau of the Interior—or Home 
Office. He largely helped to establish the Société d'Encowragement 
Pindustrie Nationale in 1802. Besides aiirostation, Montgolfler 
ed and invented hydraulic rams, calorimeters, hydraulic presses, 
for distilling und desiccating, On’ these subjects he 

Haat varios pamphlets and memoirs, He died of apoplexy at 

in 1810. 

Moyreorrier stands here as the pioneer in a realm of enterprise not 
ais yet traversed by man. When the problem of aérial navigation has 
been solved, it will promote social changes not less important than those 
that followed the printing-press, the steam-engine, and the powor-loom ; 
nad that time man, it may be hoped, will be better prepared to deal 


‘The week generally represents systematic attempts to render the 
resources of our planet, inorganic and organic, available for man. 
Palisay, the ardent and original student of Nature, brought the products 
of the earth into the service of industrial art : Guglielmini and Riquet 
turned its streams into instruments of navigation: Duhamel extended 
man’s control over field und forest ; Bourgelat protected from disease the 
meociated with his life and work; Saussure opened the 
xountain-world to our view ; Coulomb taught us to measure the earth's 
electric and tic forces; Curnot and Vauban, the great citizen 
Geedieess aikonlsted the arts of constroction by developing the mathe- 
sexaatical precision of defensive warfare. B. &] 





MODERN DRAMA. 


Lite need be said as to the month devoted to Modern ie 
in addition to what has been already said as to Modern Pi 
(p. 08). The term Drama is used as widely as that of Teinduda 
ten writers of romances or painters of character and nonaiclans, 
Indeed, out of forty-four names in this series, but twenty are those of 
dramatists proper. Nor is the line of demarcation between jt 
Drama at all rigidly maintained. Rabolais, Cervantes, and Swi 
under the former ; Lesage, Fielding, and Sterne under the latter. “The 
real distinction seems to be that under Epic are ae all some 
which the historical evolution of society has been idealised ; 
Drama come the various modes in which Tiearartie has been pote 
and types of manners are contrasted on the sume stage. 

Tt is obvious that in the Modern Drama our own 3l 
4 the great representative name, Under him are ran, 

of Spain, Italy, France, Germany both North and 
Herne He the di a the 

first week comprises the ou pute si i 
falayen af Guabsieee tee Lope de V - is te bite 
class come the creators of imaginative catia which pe presents, psy 
ideal world peopled with beings of the fancy alone. And of all 
not even Shakespeare or Calderon has taken more empyrean 
than has the author of Faust, 

The second week comprises tho masters of the historical drama, whe 
paint types of society in the past rather than characters of pure weil 
And thus Schiller is grouped with Corneille, ax Géthe in another week 
is grouped with Calderon, 

‘The third week contains the great masters of comedy, the mr 
drama of manners, Out of twelve names but two are 
stage-plays, whilst of ancient poets there are under Homer four =e 
dramatists, In the modern world the comedy of manners has langly 
passed from the stage to the romance, 

The alliance of music with the drama is enough to explain the grap 
ing of the musicians with Shakespeare rather than with Dante. ‘The 
masters are duly: rey presented from Pulestrina to Rossini ; 
tho rest of this Cale 
first generation of the is ant century. 

Handel, and Beethoven show, the list is not strictly limited 
rn it is plain that the connection of this week 
ic or Lyric poetry has Par poben the 
One might wish that space coal 
eek for such men as Sebastian Bock, 
eine eaibes and Mendelssohn. [r. 5) 
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SHAKESPEARE (JVilliarn), b. 1564, d. 1616. 


‘The greatest of modern dramatists and first of ish poots, William 
SHAKESPRARE, was born at Stratford-on~Avon, Se ae tari ee 


to as are mere fragmenta, Something, perhaps, there was of oe in 
his early years, something of licence in Phas youth and first: manhood, 
something of worldly wisdom in his maturity; how much, relatively to 
tances, we do not know, But it is certain that he was 

paces for his and gentle disposition. 
was also the home of his youth. His father, an 
town wa. {therefore 4 professed member a the new State 
Gone by occupation a eee but in rink a leman, having 
A ae ee a arms from the He eal His 
Arden, came of an ancient and honourable family in the 
1582 ery then a (under 

the daughter of a nei 
‘years afterwards he sought his fortune on 
Brain a aa ita Ke oken of as a successful actor and 
poem Venus and Adonis, and 
Sates fet the ar of Sondampton ‘At this period some at least of 
his great Sonnets were com + they seem autobio, phieal in any 
case they disclose a story of lawless love, this point, 
eaeenees excepted, the fragmentary record tells us only of pro- 
ty ic energy. 
The tment yon be between 1590 and 1610 wore'his harvest-time ; in 
re first Teeasle peace sao yeaa) and State the gecond 
iy or some em, were perform fore art, 
iin capeare being one of the lng ager, 
eer ok was ran pent in ee " a 
Theatre, Shak made money ; and in 165! 

house and land poke neare Stratford. There he 
‘years as a liberal gentleman. 


his death, marks his desire to found a 
makes no reference to his works. In 1623 his 


in per gave them to the worl 
‘was a half-length portrait engraved by Droeshout, This 
and the bust in the church, which was already in its place, are 
the The full appreciation of his 
until the present century. 


Shakespeare belongs to what Comte called The Modern Transition.” 
fa that general movement, which, suing out ofthe decaying Catholic 
society, led confusedly towards total emancipation alike from 
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much hold. Accordingly during this phase the esthetic result 
ence ploes Gated an ith nasien and perfect it in skill, as 
we see pre-eminently in Italian sculpture and painting of the 14th and 
15th centuries, and even in the adventurous poct Dante ; for he kept his 


But the artistic mind, following the general impulse, lually receded. 
from or secularised Catholic themes, an chet sakng ul jects, 


i 


full-blown splendour, vob Catholicism broke violently asunder, The 
systematic struggle evok 


whose subject was Man. His compositions stand out in human 
is the first poetic work of the highest rank in which human 
is obviously and avowedly paramount. They do not bes to 
‘be religious, and no religion claims or can claim them but the Religion of 
Humanity. Even the very calling which this representative genius chose 
for his own—the stage—was now solemnly banned alike by Catholic order 
and by pious Puritanism. It waa patronised, however, by the dictatorial 
and a few nobles, and eer by the people on modern 
terms—namely, that the dramatist should provide them with entertain- 
ment—such entertainment to be politically inoffensive (under penaltios), 
and each spectator to pay cash for his share of pleasure in the “play.” 
‘Thus was “ Art made tongue-tied by authority ”—Shakespeare’s own 
words (Sonnet 66)—and forced to beg its bread of iritual inferiora. 
Such conditions tried Shakespeare (Sonnet 111), but did not diamay him. 
If he had to be silent upon some very great things, on others he was free, 
and he might have his asides, If fre had to please his Blackfriars 
audience, that he could do with pleasure, and even reverence : could he 
not give them of his best, compel their laughter and tears and wonder, and 
et all thinking—to their high delight and to his own, and—so time 
bas proved—to the high delight of an ever-welcoming posterity? In 
choosing to write for the stage, then a new profession, this central figure 
of Modern Poetry was enabled to portray Human Nature in the most 


Tangs which his works manifest, we moy say that he took the Human 
to be his province—tho civilised Human Nature dear to every one, 


disguise. 
How bo reveled and triumphed in his new-gotten liberty, and what 
i low here: a few further 
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Fraternity was new in that it was now delivered from 
thereby nobly it was to be as much ampler than 
limited by its absolute creed, as Catholiciam was 
Patriotiam ; and it was to sound clearer and clearer 
Future of Man. Shakespeare exhibited Human Soli 


th 
i 
hakespeare often expressed with extreme 
wits Woaily walks is ries 
Hamlet, Lear); 
passage — 


Arciragus. Are wo not brothers? 

hh So man and man should be; 
But olay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whose.dust (s both alike. Iam very sick. 


‘This levelling spirit, Shakespeare felt, had a work of destruction t 
do; but no more terrible condemnation of revolut ‘was over 
asses, “Take bat - 


arally 

gone priestly and mi 
bint therefore the Puy At farsdiction of the thirtee century was 
hateful usurpation, and the murderer of Cieaar was hero, 

Spontaneously, however, Shakespeure embraced all the past that war 

roelly accessible (6 him. Happily for him and fer thal wa eal 
society still rich with the outward and inward beauty ereated by centiiss 
of Catholic Feudalixsm—beanty so long established, #0 inti ithe, 
zo vitally incorporated, as to sccm self-existent, hiding from. view it 
origin. This lingering beauty Shakespeare saw and j 








| 


though he was in small sympathy with any official Christianity which 





he knew, or with the intrigui i around the Tudor throne, 
Catholic organisation and Catholic 
habits Catholic —above all, the affectionate and compas- 
sionate it—he cherished in rich measure. So, though no lover of 


Similarly, though Shakespeare could not reach the conception of social 
and moral sclence, stretched pasar an towards it. No poet has 
& love of generalising social and moral truths, Theae com- 
Bae ar me ing of a Sse of Festina 
;, in imperfoctly conceived, was tho true object of 
’s faith and e ho fio temper of his work, phe gael 
Ieave little doubt that he largely shured in the 
sce] then so common behind the stage. Assuredly 
neither Catholic nor Puritan, he was perhaps not even at heart a Christian, 
Th this, as in other respects, he was a true modern ; his creed was unde- 
termined, But ho also bears interesting witness to the Deiam, such as 
for centuries after in its uncertain way haunted the minds of thinkers 
artists, This was then the emancipating belief, and a mast con- 
one ; for it'easily gave divine shelter and authority to any desired 
ion whatever, negutive or positive, from the promptings of appetite 
supposed destinies of the human race. 
all the modern period the Western mind in’ art must be 
having less and Jess religious guidance for ita energies, It 
faith, Tho old guidance was continually failing, while the 
admirably felt, was not yet visible. Having to find 
unstable and increasingly revolutionary society, the 
his genius, might amuse, delight, instruct, or even 
characteristic of every work was that it was apart 
religion—a special product. Art’was thus degraded from. its 
religious rank, and put among miscellaneous things. Hence it was often 
im subject and hasty in execution, often addressed to a limited 
not seldom licontious—in a word imeligious. Such spots may 
be seen in Shakespeare’s sun; nor is it strange, when we 
his occasional purpose, and the base surroundings of his theatre. 
lerfal rather that he should have been so good and #0 pure ! 
due to his great and affectionate character, but also to his 
to mediwval order. His intellectual apprehension of 
‘Was extraordinary, but scepticiam had not got possession of 
fis heart. Yet compared with those Catholic artists above described, 
heart is a sorrowful and anxious one; much more so that of his 


‘the other hand, Modern Art has been free, and roving in the rich, 
unordered field of modern life and thought, it has here and there estab- 
lished admirable settlements, and built some “towered cities” In 
general result, the “intellectual interregnum,” overproud of its material 
geience and its grasping industry, which have engrossed not vulgar 
desires alone but beautiful talents, has been very adverse to art and 
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“Vol. iv. 45-48, 84,85. Synthese Subjective, p. 43. 
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LOPE DE VEGA, b. 1562, d. 1635. 
Feiax pz Veoa Canrio, the true founder of the Spanish 


the senior of Shakespeare, being born in Madrid, 
25, 1862. His father—a poor gentleman, himself a poet—died 
son's infincy. The boy, « high-spirited adventurous ln with 
it up by an uncle, an Inquisitor, 

i Harada and My soa ie the Imperial 

‘Madrid, and afterwands at the University of Alea. Recurn- 
to Madrid, Lope became to the Duke of Alva, grandson of 
i set himself to literary work. A 

his banishment to Valencia, whore a rude theatre 
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that one of his longest poems, a continuation of 
was written during the storms and discomfitures of this 
was twice married : the first wife died after his return 
from Valencia and before the Armada; the second in 1604, He lived 
with Dona Maria de Luxan, the mother of his favourite 
Marcela. In 1606 he bocame a priest ; was made a familiar of 
sition, and the chaplain of an ee eee But 
aiastical duties in no way checked his carcer as a dramatist : for 
his plays were written after his priest’s orders than before. No 
ims is recorded in the history of art. Eighteen hundred 
ie cette ee Dw a ‘these Bree 
ly not printed; but what remains 
55 eighteen einai Montalvan tells that he 
‘of his comedies in fiftoen days. 
of Art, set forth in a treatise on dramatic composition, was, 
the public at all hazards Nevertheless the result 
to mould the national drama into the shape which it has 
; that of three-act plays in eight-syllable trochaic metre, 
rh es running through a scene, interspersed with every 
‘ical measure. ‘The interest depended on intricate 
‘idents, and on extreme energy and swiftness of action, 
rather than on deep analysis of character. But it mirrored the life of 
the nation and the time : and that life, with all its stains, was without 
a int: it a with colour and motion: it was 
ignified, passionate, and gay. 
three plays selected by Cente a6 ths Dog in the Manger ; Rick 
= Poor us turns, or Don John's Flowers ; and Love in a Madhouse. 
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‘young lady, who to avoid « hated marriage has run away to tl 

city with her servant, is deserted by him, and left robbed and str 

the city gates. No one believing her story, she too is taken to 
. 
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house, Her beauty fascinates Florian, who in turn, in spite of bis med 
talk, captivates Phedra, a niece of one of the officers, Eriphila and 
Florian fall deoply in love, though each thinks the other mad: they 
frequently meet, and as often are torn apart. Meantime Phedm’s love fer 
Hage with Fioraa is arranged.” This ‘case Teipuilty foals aad 
riage wil jan is arranged. is ronses Kriphike's ; 
hence arises 4 whirl of dramatic and exciting incident, in which love ant 
madness, real and feigned, run riot side by side. 

Lope’s activity in every branch of postic literature, epic and satirie as 
well a3 dramatic, continued till the close of his life in 1635, But his 
last poems were tinged with religioux melancholy, and he died in the 
practice of the severest asceticism. His funeral was a pat mations) 
ceremony. It lasted nine days: bishops officiated, the greatest 
noble of the land appeared as mourners. [. 2B} 

For the Spanish dramas in thin section, refer to Coveccion Selecta del A 

Teatro Kspatol, by Jose Segundo Florez; Paris, Garnier fries, 
‘The plays were selected by Comte.. ‘There are twenty Arama by cow 
poets. ‘Ticknor : History of Spanish Literature, vel. xi pp. Pritt 


MONTALVAN (Juan. Peres de), b. 1602, d. 1638, 


Juan Porex de Mowtatvax was born in Madrid in 1602 He ware 
son of the King’s bookseller ; at the age of seventeen be began to wrile 
for the stage : ut eighteen he competed with many illustrious pas 
the poem to be recited in honour of St. Isidore the Plough 
patron saint ; one of the prizes was allotted to him, Lope de Vegajbeing 
Judge. With Lope he formed « close friendship, and was sects 
contemporary as the first-born of his genius. Like him he 
priestly orders, and received an office in the Late Sixty of his 
plays, including several autos, were published, He died of brain disease, 
caused by over-work, at the uge of 36. 

One of his best-known plays, The Lovers of Teruel, is founded on the 
old story of a girl deceived by false tidings of her lover's death, whe 
marries another. On the day of marriage her trae love réturns, and she 
dies with him. The story is redeemed from commonness ir 
incidents of the African wars of Charles v. Montalvan is represented in 
Comte’s collection by No Life like Honour: a play which achieved the 
unrivalled distinction of being acted many times at once on the tre 
Madrid theatres. In this play, Don Carlos, the hero, has wan bi 
mistresv’s love by risking his life to ave hera He is poor and is 
thwarted by rich and powerful rivals, but at last is secretly married t0 
her. One of his rivals finds access to her room by night, and is Killed 
in the duel that follows, A price is set on Carloe’s hea 5. he floes to the 
mountains, and exists there for months, His wife is loyal and true, bat 
her distress and poverty are known to him, and he fears the effect 
temptation snd of slander. He resolves to give himself to the 
claiming the reward which, at the cost of his own life, will set 
free from her hazardous position, and free their name from amy 
suspicion. For there is no life like honour. The Governor trate 
courage as it deserves, (na) 
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MORETO (Agustin), d. 1669. 


ee Monxro began to write before 1637, that he left three 
dramas, besides others not collected into a volume, that in 
Meeaitce tan tonn cer ire and that he died there in 
the wn about this poet, That his dramas are 

on these of Lope de Vega is to say what might be said of 
Spanish drumatist ; it is, however, spocially true of Moreto, who 
“la ip meagre ae *s plots and recast them in » 
His (a is an instance in point; it 
place on ee foie To ‘8 cs play, feo which it was 
ten. In the portraiture of character Moreto was more 

jis master, yer acon: improvising genius gave itself no time for 
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from his works by Comte is The Brave Justiciary of 
wid ves eine ae aged 1y., commonly known us the 
ted, however, by yi in et with what is 
, as a bold ruler, not 
aiid aR and_to 

‘J. HB] 
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GUILLEN DE CASTRO, b. 1567, d. 1631. 


Guittex px Castro was born in 1667 at Valencia, one of the 
earliest coutres of Spanish dramatic art, His family was noble, but 
poor. Coming to Marid to fo push his fortune, he was encouraged by the 

Be Olivates; eld various. civil and military posts ; 
among the brilliant school of ete for | the stage 
of whom Lope de Vega was the animating centre, Cervantes, in 1615, 
speaks of him as one of the most r 
= prot erent, 3 ant 
expense of his funeral 


ey, woven of the plays 7 ® 
‘Dest known being the two on ‘the Cid ; these, by 
an | epoch i in the 
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words of Samuel oases rely Bent 
, one of the first names in ph Few pari 
Ho eh veel) which i ae 

relating,” After trying the at aa an actor, he 
Mia psy of dleder st the soe or 6 4 lovoted himeclf tothe 
becoming « favourite companion of dissolute wits, at a time when, 
says, “men of wit received no favours from the it but to 

share their riots He received some ussistance from the 


an stom is 
Ad yeni, choked with the bread which charity 


oom ‘nice Preserved (1682) and an earlier work, 
oye owes the place which Comte has given him 
to the nt te Lee's splay jis tender 
has now pavieal credit, and wot enn 
at all but for the extreme sterility and pritew ein A 

Taeween tho age of Shakespeare and that of Goldsmith jen, 20 
Otway in poctic resomree, and Congreve so superior 
wi Mees nether of Lome exquisite tenderness as a 
‘Otway’s best, such as in the characters of Monimia und Belvidera, 
suid that “the love-scenes between Jaffer and Belvidera are 
in onr later drama.” ‘Taine thinks that he 
of i ‘tion to the dramatists of the 16th century, 
ids us of Ford and Webster, Venice Preserved, however 
‘overstrained to Ach now, ee nage ie 100 years, “It 
represented,” says lam, any tragedy after 
uv “It is the work of 1 man not attentive to 
lous for virtue ; but of one who conceived forcibly, and 
, by consulting nature in his own breast? (Johnson). In 
“sme of the he “quality of Metastasio and of Richardson, 
to redeem from oblivion rf pitiful life and much else of coarse 

work. [re] 


Lives of the Poets, Hallam: Ldterary History, vol. ly. eh. vi, 
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LESSING (Gotthold Bphrwim), b. 1729, d. 1781, 
pth born 22nd Js V t Ki 
Se ao mere 


his life, was one long and eaten 2 a 
of the dram: prea achievement was fo dstiva 
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a born To feel, to realise what he felt by 
Lig verse, this was the nataral bent ruseen 
hb ‘This realistic errors in 
while sincerity and human inte 
ee ee 
poets was the rai an jony of his 
'To @ unique personality and a boundless rey self 
es @ marvellous sensibility to impressions from all 
men and women, whether old or young ; from society, 
ae Nature ; bee books and frm life; from the 
modern world ; from art, but also from ete! 
Hts comis description af Kimani? an Das Ri. 
Child—was true one. His audacity of youthful 
prelude to an all-ombracing wisdom strenuously built 
t, self-calture, and self-control ; his judgment of his fellow- 
measured and penetrating, was eminently sympathetic. And 
ee nea Seat even in early life his [om Fine al 
poems tative poems. us his Gots was the 
‘of the blood of Ei 
such was felt by Sir Walter 
of Githe's own love-disappoil 
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on wren 
in the vain hope of there i ing life and happi- 
a mystical impersonation of a transition ago—an 
sapped the ancient faith but is itself capable neither of 
i grogulated : where religion has become # universal 
ing no practical relation to. human affairs, the elementary laws 
et are obscured, and the individual is abandoned to him- 
and his bad instincts alike running riot, Of prose and 
wis a In the fascinating melody of 
ite fitness and lucid beauty of his expressions, in 
widly ae yet a0 htly suggestive of what is 
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“ Memento Mori” of the theologians, might well serve ss a Positivat 
watchword. Positivist also in essence was his favourite € 
‘vietorious man, and the conditions of that victory—a frank 

of the limitations of his lot, and a resolute striving after the 
within reach, fe 


CALDERON (Don Peciro de la Barca), b. 1600, &. 1681. 


Catprron, the principal representative of the Spanish drama way 
born at Madrid in the last year of the 16th century, 17, 1000; 
ay 1681, at the "St ie tet 

By birth he to the 


wrote many 


‘Hout 
ie 


Bat all contemporuries agree in 
and charm of his character. The houre of 
grapher, was the refuge for every one in distress: he 
enemy, nor said a bitter word of any one. 
Calderon's death marks the close of the most brilliant period of 
Spanish drama, which had begun a hundred years before under 


tradition 
fectly than any other, less affected than Italy or Frunce by the 
spirit of the Renascence, jtirred by the Reformation to 
ardour for the ancient faith. A singular sense of 
lotherhood, inherited from the long struggle against 
conquerors, knit all ranks together in a way 
Eng! ‘The discovery of America had roused 
missionary spirit to new fervour, 
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to him, Time witnessing his contract to return then when 
‘The World robs him of Will, 
Reason. deposit. Man is 


eee ends repatticane uni 
rp 
some autos, ‘by Denis SMacarthy- 
ne of the most powerful, have 
Shelley. 


TIRSO (Gabriel Teller), 


Gabriel Tellez, commonly known under his assumed name 
bE MoLINA, was an ecclesinstic. Of his life little ix 
he was born in Madrid ; that he was educated at 
Alealé ; that he entered the Church in 18135 
of the “Monastery of Soria, where he died 
Betgramicten Ga sitct 80—to others of 60. 
dramas remain, all published di zs re ee 
plays that were ima ‘separately. them are 
tinguished ie amalngoe el ani ea 

One of them, 7 Deceiver of a sil a a ee 

nee of a member of the Tenorio Sail 
Acted in Italian at Ni Growepelstaath: 
Moliire's hands bectise nown to the worl 
the original of Molidre's, vga me Byron's aD Dei 
comedies are still acted in Spain, and Gerry er 

ase its, cle chosen m by Comte for his collecti 
drama, Woman's Wisdom, It deseril 
Queen Maria é Castille, loft. a young widow 


i ta 


i 


Bret by thie feos suitors Henry brother weal 


brother of Sancho the Brave, and Diego de 
provinces, ‘The queen stands faithful to her lord 
unite in rebellion against her. Two of thew are 
traitor, who plese] a Jowish ey to pan 


sk 
ote. 


Ft 
ui 


re 
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VONDEL (Joost van den), b. 1587, d. 1678. 


eas CeO the founder and chief of the national poetry 
lees 1587, where his parents, Anubaptists of 
m the Spanish persecution. They soon 


ul 


Trad me refuge 
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ey nae atl at Amsterdam, where they carried on 


a bout 
his wife tll her death whilst he wrote . His first Lys 
ty., appeared, when he was 23, in 1610. His of Pala- 

1625, # Croaeog dofence of Barneveldt, was received wit 

im in a State prosecution and fine. When loag 

zniddle life, he was driven out of the Anabaptist community, in which 
Bho had been brought up, and he then joined the Church of Rome. From 
af his poctical works are on sacred subjects. His life 


Thas some distant analogy with Calderon. His most. famous work ix 
ifer,a sacted drama,of which the subject is the Fall of the Rebel Angels : 
ich, both in plot and in spirit, has some real resemblance to the 
Paradise Lost. As to the extent of this resemblance criticism has raged 
rom the time of Milton till now. Dutch critics have called Milton 
= farist; and his English defenders have denied all resemblance, 
was published in 1654—Vondel being then 67 and Milton 46, 
Milton certainly read Dutch. Paradise Lost, though conceived much 
earlier, was not seriously n till 1658, and it was published in 1667. 
Tt is imprzeible now to doubt that Milton owed to Vondel not a little 
ofhis conception. In power, in lyrical beauty, and in dignity, the 
co ist of Holland is well worthy to take his place amongst the 
istorical dramatists of France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, Lucifer has 
Theen translated into French, [FB] 


RACINE (Jean), b. 1639, d. 1699. 


Jean Racixe was born at La Ferté Milon, a small town of the Valois, 
hot far from Soixsons, 21st December 1639, For three generations the 
Racines had all borne the name of Jean, and held the office of local 
collectors of revenue. ‘The poet's father and mother died in his infancy, 
and he was Trough up by his grandfather and grandmother, whose rela- 
tions were closely connected with the Abbey of Port-Royal. He was 
tducated at the College of Beauvais till the age of 16 ; he was afterwards 
three years nt Port-Royal, and then passed into the College of Harcourt, 
at Paris. He subsequently passed some time in Languedoc, at the house 
of his uncle, a canon, ostensibly studying theology with a view to orders’; 
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VOLTAIRE 


renee nia yet eget " 
0 hostility of Louis xv, lis mistresses, ani 
‘his moat typical masior of Prench Iteratare ta 


E 


tH 


Fe 


E 


language ; 
thoughtful, and stately. ‘To enter into the 
we must put aside {the foolish British pre) 
dramati by its approach to or distance 
its rigorous concentration of action, its 


as the conditions of art felt to be indi 

the century revolted from anything 

clearness, refinement of form, and external canons of mi 
Within these canons, and to satisfy these tastes, Voltaire did every 

thing in drama hat 6 penal ta\cne She Was 5 See 

artist, not a profound tragic poet. Hebe which 

whole career to teach a manlier spirit to spread the 

nobler thought, burns thro nearly all his poems, and 

sometimes rather vehicles of controversy than works 

indeod assures us that Voltaire deliberately sacrificed i 

which he ant hare Coe amongst the oa 

to make his p! a means of carrying on we spiritaal 

Pe 608). The nite plays goletad fi the 


‘aire, Alsire, Mi 


I 


Ib 


at 


ious oppression, and 
of his age. 


il 


Nor were theee efforts in vain : they are not 


(rm) 


J. Morley: Voltaire, Schlegel: Dramatic Literatere, Bughne As, 
Biogtaphie Générale, vole xvi, *) 
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METASTASIO (Pictro Antonio Domenico Bonaventura Trapassi), 
‘b. 1698, d. 1782, 


Merasrasto, the son of one Trapassi of Assisi, a Papal soldier, was born 
- Rome, January 1698. At the age of ten, the child’s wonderful talent 
of improvisin, 0 struck Vincent Gravina, the eminent scholar 


ly mee 
in 1724 taal tat, 36). 


eatin he cat the crown try on the Capitol, lant 
the of 84, after a life of (OTe and ie 

is nearly the contemporary of Voltaire, being by four years 
his junior and ying at exactly the sameage, Ho left somo 29 dramas, eight 
‘Oratorios, (00 other pieces, of which more than 40 editions appeared 
in his own lifetime Dr. Burney thus describes him at the age of 74 — 
“For =A va life he is the eee man I ever beheld. Thats 
mere ‘on his countenance all the genius, goodness, propriety, 
ieeroleacs; and rectitude which constantly characterise his eine 
Metastasio was of most amiable and affectionate nature ; his whole career 


amongst whom sts Pe ary Handel, 
oe is the Clemency of Titus, the opera of which by 
Mozart still keeps the stage. They are val classical in subject. Meta- 
ae as ane unbounded and even extravagant applause in his own 
Rousseau, in his Héloise, calls him “the one poet of the heart : 
Smeets atta who. can chara ur. at-once by poetical and musical 
“ian Voltaire compared him at his best to Corneille without his 
declamation, and to Racine ithout his weakn: ind Sob a calla 
him the Racine of Italy. 
style; great dramatic skill, a 
favourite pocts were Horace, i, 
stantly cites him, and regarded him as one of the creators of the ope 
Well ax a most beantiful spirit. His dramas are without individuality, 
definite character, 


that to Fis own dramatic pow 
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ALFIERI (Vitiorio, Count), b. 1749, d. 1808. 


Axrixit, of a noble Piedmontese family, wax born at Asti in 1749, 
and educated at Turin, He learned but little Latin, and read no Italian 
classic but Ariosto. At the age of 16 he found himself with # consider- 
able fortune, and for many years he led a life of restlessness, and unsatie- 
fied aims ; between 1765 and 1777, travel much over Italy, France, 
Holland, Germany, England, and Sweden. His carly life was a search 
after excitement, but not degraded or debauched, and was filled with the 
vague Rousseauism and classical republicanism which then dominated 
Europe. His first drama was produced at the age of 26, as ® mere 
mental exercise. At the age of 28 he became attached to the Countess of 
Albany, the unhappy wife of the wretched Prince Charles Edward, the 
Young Pretender, With her he formed an intimate union which lasted 
pares life, and to her ho attributes all that was or enduring in 

i if, He championed her cause ; before long he lived with her; and 
pe after the Prince’s death (in 1788) he became her lawful husband, 
oe. : never assumed his name, poiens 

in the seven years 1777-1782, Alfieri juced fourteen dramas, some 
of ‘which are stil Italian classics; and one or two af which still kaeevilal 
stage. He laboured seriously long after middle life to improve his edu- 
cation, learned Latin, and at the age of 47 made himself master of Grook, 
He died in 1803, 54, and is buried in Santa Croce in Florence, where: 
the Countess of Albany raised over his remains a sumptuous monument 
hy Canova, Alfieri not a few analogies with Byron, whom he pro- 
coded by forty years, in his restless, proud, and self-willed temper in ‘tho 
circumstances of his life, and in generous social aspiration. As a man, 
‘Alfieri has far more dignity and simplicity of nature : a8 4 powt he has 
far less passion and splendour of imagination, Alfieri, who loved Plutarch 
and the heroes of antiquity, would admit nothing worthy of tragedy but 
the heroic, the terrible, and the npn He disdained the courtier- 
like tenderness of Metastasio, and held that the task of ly was to 
cleanse the soul by pity and terror. Hisdrumas are uniformly noble and 
stately in general conception : but they are devoid of individual charseter, 
grace of form, or tragic movement : and, as Alfieri is not schylus, his 
persistent appeal to the terrible and tho sublime is often todions. 
style is severe almost to dryness; the plot simple almost to dulness ; 
and the scene often bare to coldness, Antigone, Saul, Myrrka, and 
Kosmunda are still read and performed. 

His own Life of Himself is a fair and pea Madame de 
Staél thus characterises him :—" His tragedies have of 
energy, 28 those of Metastasio have the monotony of sweetmess, Sui 
the profusion of magnanimity, euch the exaggeration of crime in them, 
that the true character of men is lost. He is a poot accidentally trans- 
planted from antiquity to modern times,” Alfier!, though perhaps as & 
classical poet superior to Metastasio, has none of his tenderness and charm, 
and had far less influence on his age. Augustus Schlegel has well said s= 
“ He aimed at being the Cato of the theatre ; but he fe that, 
the tragic poot may be a Stoic, tragic poetry must never be stoieal. We 
praise his tragedies rather as the actions of the man than as the works of 
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like Byron, Alfieri was full of disdain for revolu- 
essentially to the new era ; and his monu- 
ep pressed he generation which 
other poet, he has helped to raise Italian 
Loerie legeenes taco si 
'P. BL 


SOHILLER (Johann Christoph Friedrich von), b, 1759, 4. 1805. 


Scien was born at Marbach, 10th November 1759. Whilst at 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg’s Military Academy at Stuttgart, he wrote The 
Robbers (1781) ; a year afterwards it was performed on the stage with 
the result that he, then a subaltern officer, was placed by the in 
arrest, and then received an order thenceforth to abstain from litera- 
ture. Rather than comply Schiller fled by night across the border. This 

ira committed him to « literary carcer as the only one open to him, 
with the general movement of the time, determined the 

of his early productions—Freedom. For many years 

life of « penniless exile, and but for generous tate 

them strangers unknown to him in foreign lands), he 

im he turned to prose for a livelihood, 


bed. From poetry 
his drama of Don Carlos (1787), he wrote hia Revolt of the 
This procured him a Chair of Hi: with a nominal sti- 
pend at tho University of Jena, and there he com] his second historical 
The Thirty Year’ War. In the interval (1790), he had married 
‘yon Lengefeld, and four years Inter he entered on his friendehip 
with Githe—the two events which helped to give him inward happiness 
and to stimulate his spiritual activity in period which otherwise, from 


and ill-health, was one of sore tri: At length his time came, 
1799 he was established by the Duke of Weimar at his Court on a 
pension. The closing years of his brief life he spent at Weimar 
i ‘drawback but the constant one of shattered health, in a 

amid public honour, side by side and hand in hand with Géthe ; 
labouring incessantly by production, by criticiam, by the conduct 
stage, and every practical endeavour to ennoble the drama 
country by art. Schiller’s finest and moat mature 
are hia Wallenstein (ih90), and his William Tell (1804): and it 
historical drama of Germany which he represents in the Calendar. 
yy benutiful ballads and minor oom (Song of the Bell, 
etc). He died at Weimar, May 1805, aged only 45. 
was an idealist, Hence a tendency to unreality, to a certain 
exaltation both in language and sentiment, to impassioned 
48 a substitute for poetry. But what gifts, what virtues were 
‘A nobility of soul, proof against poverty, dependence, ill-health, 
an eatfusiasm for hia art, but ever with a view to the welfare 
an abiding sense of the “priest-like function” of the poet. 
© poet's mission is to present pure and elevating ideals of 

sy take igs rank, Freedom from oppression, temy 
; freedom from sloth, ignorance, and vice: love of the 


Te 


Tela 


spiri 
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family, unity in the State, feeling for the benevolence in the 
sovereign, loyulty in the statesman, the citizen, und the friend ; the courage 
of the warrior, the blessings of peace and ordered life ; the self-mcrifici 
aspirations of youth, of lovers, and all ingenuous souls ; the pols 
woman—these are the themes which Schiller sang 
menee : ancient ideas, intelligible, indeed familiar to all, but needing to 
be revived for the depressed generation in which his lot was cast. 
Schiller’s dramas were a trumpet-call to what was best and noblest around 
him ; his verses stirred the spirit which, when the time came, was to 
achieve the liberation of his country: and they have justly found « lasting 
home in the German heart. [eu] 
Life by Heinrich Dintzer, Leipsic, 1881; translated, London, 1888. Life 
at Casiyie + also by James Smo, 1882 + and Eneyclopatia Date, 
vol xxi, Wallenstein is translated by Coleridge, by Sir T. Martin 
(Bohn's Stand, Lib, ). 


CORNEILLE (Pierre), b. 1606, d. 1684 


Corsrrix, the creator of the French drama, named Pierre after his 
father, a legal official of Normandy, was born wt Rouen, in a house recently 
to be seen Rue de la Pic, 6th June 1606, His long life was one of pence, 


with no other incident than the production of his Play. He is contem~ 
fring about 


with Milton ; born two years earlier, and reti the epoch 
Uf Milton's death. He was piamied by the Jesnits, for whom he ever 
afterwards felt, De is and gratitude ; succeeded his father in his legal 
post, and practised law “ without liking and without succes.” At 
age of 2% he produced his first drams, a comedy which had some 
success in Pans, and introduced him to the dramatic company of 
Richelieu. It was astitles nt pieces of no great value. Butat 
the age of 30, Corneille revealed his power a8 a great tragic in 
Medea and The Cid (1636), The French classical drama hall eae 
founded by the Cleopatra of Jodolle, 1552; but in The Oid Corneille 
ut once carried it to perfection, 

In spite of the runcorous hostility of Cardinal Richelieu, who bad 
the folly to be jealous of the genius and offended by the independence of 
his pensioner, 7’he Cid at once roused the widest enthusiaam, and carried 
the public voice with it against the servile criticism of the Academy. It 
was translated into all European languages, In 1630 Comeille 
the noble tragedy of Horativa, which with grand irony he dedicated to 
the Cardinal, nna, Polyeucte, Pompe, Le Menteur, Rodogune were 
all produced within the next five years, and mark the highest pane 
the poet's geniua These tragedies are full of « noble spirit, worked out 
with consummate tragic power, and they exhibit the classical drama of 
France at its best, with its sustained and stately images of herowm, of 
pity, and of power, Corneille himself preferred Rodogune ; but im spite 
of a certain weakness, of which the critics have made the most, Polyeucte 
is usually regarded as the most impreasive work of the poet’s genius. Ik 
is unquestionably the grandest Christian drama extant. Le Mentewe 
(1642) is an admirable comedy, which still keeps the stage, and to 
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RHE erm It is earlier than Molitre's !Btourdé 
by eleven years : and thus Corneille, whose Cid, before the birth of Racine, 
had created French tragedy, by his Menteur created French comedy, 
‘afore Bf Molitre camo ota nes — 

After Rodogune, Cornei seven years produced a series of plays, 
hardly inferior, down to Pertharite (1653, tat. 47). Lyorti 
only twice, and was eee by the public as a failure. The 

and sensitive spirit of wille was deeply wounded by this 
unmerited rebuff; and be publicly announced his withdrawal from the 
theatre. He retired and devoted himself to translating the Jmitatio 
Christi into Note ee six ‘thy -dp after Peicng hon real eee lek 
Fouquet to take up the pen wi ipus as his subject, and ten years 
it he produced the fine and poate k i drama of ‘Sartorius (1663), Then 
for twelve years more, the patriarch of the French stage con- 
to produce dramas : all having touches of his ancient fire, but wi 
visible marks of declining power. He was already 61 when Racine 
achieved astonishing success with Andromaque (1667), and from that 
time Corneille suffered deeply from the tide of popularity which set 
fowands his young rial, ‘The critics and the public were divided, but 
unequally. mo de Sévigné and Louis xtv., in great meamure, 

Pe alee of the elder poct. Conscious of his genius, his in- 
peceriees dipaity, and his vast services to art, the veteran felt his last 

itterness, and with a sense of ingratitude and desertion. 
Pulchérie and Suréna, the last fruits of an old tree (1673, 
167), “ ipo worthy of the old age ofa great man,” as Fontenelle declares. 
be finally renounced the drama (cfat, 69), He lived yet nine 
fe mow! and died in profound ce and retirement, at the ago of 
in 1684, He was buried in the Church of St. Roch, at Paris, whore 

his tomb is still seen. 
Font his nephew, has written the en of Corneille, a piece full 
of interest enthusiasm. He was fairl ll and of full habit, with a 
= and plain air, always careless of his person. His countenance 
it, with marked features and eyes of fire ; his speech slow, 
jis conversation poor. He gaye attention to literature, history, 
politics, mainly as they bore on tho theatro; but he cared 
Tittle for any other knowledge. Ho spoke little. “To find the great 
‘Corneille, men had to read his works" He was melancholy, and of low 


in manner, and at times, in 

husband, tender and full 

prone to love, but never to libertinage, and 

eur life with hia wife, a danghter of General des Andelys, 

‘by whom “ea three akeglemra —_ still ae 2 Corneille’s 
aot mys his nephew, was haughty and independent ; without supple- 
ness or address of any kind. He nover | reding court, and went there 
only as a stranger. Business of any kind filled him with aversion and 
‘He was utterly incapable of affairs ; and, in spite of his gains, he 

poor. He hid a deep consciousness of his own powers, 

Though overwhelmed with praises, he ed no vanity; but the 


| oie auid given to his inferiors wounded him to the soul, From first to 
he was profoundly religious ; and was only sustained in his work as 


oF 





the French language, if he be not one of the 
in any tongue, ae plain re Racine Le 
more exquisite tas! deeper tenderness, an 
SeeGuMMSVGHUG SKI ion un cotst, And: if there qualities be tha 
classical drama, the author of Andromague, Phédre, 
juperior before or since. As Corneille continued to 
more than twice as long as Racine, and as he 
many pieces, he fails far more often, But in all 


devotion, and pity. His own people always 

Corneille.” ty with Backyhin ee feel that the poe 
the hero and Sia prose speaking on the # 
is not seldom tedious : but he is never mawkiah, a 

‘His method tends to declamation ; and admits speeches 
lines without break, But even hia declamatory eee 
@ manly and gencrous nature; and at their highest, they rise 
ea majestic music. His scenes of tonderness aro sometimes 
hiis rtago management ix often bald and awkward. But we 
that his plays are the work of a great man labouring with 
i resources : not the work of an ingenious artist, whose literary 
teccomplishments are greater than his own soul, Corneille is thus, not 
Seserely the creator and chief of the French drama, but one of the noblest, 
Beachers and one of tho finest types of the French race: worthy, by 
‘Eximsolf ax woll ax by his works, to rank as the head of the historical 

‘Dramatists of France, ttaly, Germany, Holland, and Spain. [e. #) 


Tale, by Fontenelle. Schlegel: Drimatic Literature. Hallam: Literature 
vols, iii. and iv. G. Saintabury ; French Literature; and 

in Bneyel. Brit. vol, vi. Sainte-Beuve: Causerien Guirot : 
and ius Times, translated 1352. In his Positive Library, 
Comte aks to the acknowledged masterpieces of Corueille, viz., Le Oi, 
Hovace, Cinna, Polyeucte, Pompée, Rodogune—the products of his best 
period ths lowing seven. play of “his later, time 1 Hérudlina 
theomilde, Pertharite, (dive, Sertorius, Othon, Pulchérie. ‘These latter 
BE may mprowe to be chosen for fino scenes, noble types, and 
Bistorical Sdealisation. As tragedies ¥ are utterly inferior to The 
Gud and Polyeucte, 


so Lirx 


ALAROON (Ruis de), 4. 1699. 
in 


. Tn I 
: author. He published twenty plays: but he never attained 
the popularity of Montalvan, Guevara, or other contemporary writers, 
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in curious detail the career of Anne from the date of her marriage. 
tit daughter of Philip 11. of Spain and wife of Louis xt1t., 
tre of these reminiscences, which were begun sitaply as a 
recreation, in order to record a troe portrait of her beloved 
mistress, For the period from 1615 down to 1643, to which four chay 
are given, the sources of her information are her own mother and the 
ween. From 1643 to 1666, the events of which occupy the remainder, 
ie writer is an eye-witness, and her observation is of the highest value 
jas a secret history of the career of Mazarin. She was the ideal confidante 
of & sovereign—discreet, reticent, cautious, observant, inquisitive, and 
laborious ; with complete self-command and patience ; never-failing in 
dovotion to her mistress, or in honour and respect, towards hersel \e 
is oe mest sensible and reasonable of women, the most judicious and 
ool of ol 
As historian Madame de Motteville is neither profound nor ambitious, 
but she knew personally the principal actors in this history. She paints 
what she sees; and she repeats what she knows. And she docs this 
with sach calm and measured good sense that Sainte-Beuve has compared 
hee to Philippe de Comines, She is not often brilliant, epigrammatic, 
or satirical, never sacrifices truth to effect as a story-teller, and never 
suffers her imagination or her wit to lead her into the region of romance. 
Sho is sober, at times to tedium, and moral to the verge of commonplace, 


But as the view of a calm, clear-sighted, true-hearted woman, placed for 
& generation in the very centre of European politica, her judgment and 
her insight are of high historical value. The Memoirs are included by 
Comte in the historical section of the Positivist Library. Here they are 
placed under the month of the dramatists, with four other prose writers 
of history, as Froissart and Joinville are placed in the month of Dante : 
all are iters of contemporary manners and character. [rH] 


Sainto-Bouve: Causerics de Lundi, vol, v. 


MADAME ROLAND (Marie Jeanne Phlipon), b. 1754, d. 1793. 


‘Madame Rotaxp, the most extraordinary woman who figures in 
the Freoch Revolution, is placed in the month of Shakes as sub- 
ordinate to Madame de Motteville, simply as painter of manners and 
ebaracter and not at all as a politicun. As all the actors in the 
Revolution are, for reasons stated, excluded from the scheme represented 
in the Calendar, Madame Roland will be treated here in accordance 
with the of this work as an artist and not as a woman of action, 
She was the second child of one Pierre Gratien Phlipon, an engraver of 
Paris, a man of poor character and moderate abilities. Her mother, 

ite Bimont, was a woman of tender, saintly, and long-suffering 

. The child exhibited extraordinary intelligence and most pre- 
cocious powers both of character and of mind. At eight she was absor| 

in Plutarch = soon she fell in with Télémaque, Tasso, Voltaire, Rousseau, 

and the Lives of the Saints. At the age of 11 she spent a year in a 

convent, and thought of taking the veil At 17 she was a woman of 
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except that she is immoderately doting to her F, quite foolishly 
atetes ae “qualities, asia ae overrates her im- 


portance. To this venial Hae: Mn fo taro ie 
correspondence that time has 5} On all bot her own children 


their concerns, Madame de Sévigné has n judgment us sound as it is 
genuine and natural, B) 


LADY MONTAGU (Lady Mary Pécrrepont), b. 1690, d. 1762 


Lady Mary Pierrepont was the eldest dav epee} of ne) first Duke of 
Kingston by Mary Fielding, daughter of Earl of Denbigh, 
‘She was born at Phorest sby, county of Nottingham, in et 


her mother second cousin of Henry Fielding. At the 

lost her mother, when her father the Duke concentrated 

on the child, gave her every. advantage in education, and Sheets 

as a wit and a “toast to his own ad aw The girl had a complete 
classical and modern training, and widely and Li ill pores be 
of 22, after a long and somewhat literary courtship, she 

Wortley Montagu, « young man of good family, ot excellent education, 


and wuexceptionable charicter, Ho was a cousin of Charles Halifa, 
First Lord of the Treasury, became inember of parliament, and thes 
entered the Ministry. 

For some years Lady Mary Mowtaoc was in the centre of the bet 
society of London. ¢ there became intimate with Addison, 
Congrove, and the wits of the time. In 1716, when the young ¥ 
was of the age of 26, her husband was named ambassador at Constantix 
nople, There she resided for two years, On fof Pop ond ma 
settled at Twickenham, became the intimate friend of Pope, and 

herself the centre of © famous literary and el 
enemies, rivals, and victims; but no suspicion ever ene 
conduct. Her famous quarrel with Pope was, doul <i 
the rebuff she administered to the then senile In 1739, (otal, 
she left England for her health, settled in: Italy, or in Savoy, passing 
her summera at Lovere, on the Lake of Iseo, Sho never ae 
band again ; and on his death (1761) she returned to 
instance of her daughter, Her own death followed in I mr 
buried in Lichfield Cathedral, She is famous for having 
from the East the pructice of inoculation, of which she became the 
Co ripacen apostle. 5 in kee 

jor place in this Calendar is due to her ous. Letters, 
elaborate in English literature. They were first published pelt 
in 1763; but no complete collection existed until the prvetat eas 
Her great-grandson, Tae Wharnecliflo, published her entire warks 
1836, Her letters are, beyond question, admirable pictures of new asd 
mannera, and her desoription of Eastern life ix of the bighset rabies value and 
interest, A certain want of tenderness and an 
Eeesaat to her age rather than to her nature; but as a painter 
social life she has no English superior. {eB} 
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LE SAGE (Alain René), b, 1668, d. 1747. 


‘Le Sace was born at Sarzeau, near Vannes, in Brittany, in 1668, 
the son of a notary of some substance. He lost both parents in child- 
, and a wicked uncle squandered his small fortune, He was edn- 
the Jesuits at the. College of Vannes, which be left at the 
le was ‘toner leet at Lectin eoree maar the 
oss iter of a citizen of Paris at 26, he turn 
Larrea pe eva er Until nearly the age of forty fi mete 
a in obscurity and want, pouring out a multitude of plays, stories, and 
it novelty or merit. In the Abbé de Lyonne he found 
a protector are turned his attention to Spanish literature, The Diable 


onl work, Gil Blas, a) 

Mbpeeieen until 1735 (etat. 47-07). le Sie to pour out an 

immense number of plays, operettas, and stories which have no per- 

manent value, and wilh failed to procure him a competence. 

old old’ ses, poor, infirm, and deaf, he retired to Boulogne where his son 
was canon. He retained his cheerful mind and a few friends, and diod 

in 1747 in his 80th year. 

His great work, Gl “Blas, which is in the Positivist Library, is one 
‘of the most brilliant pictures of life in modern literature. It is saturated 
with Spanish romance, and in it is imitated from Quevedo, Cer- 

Espinel, and others, The foolisl su mi that it was trans- 

4 Spanish source is entirely obsolete, Gil Blas, with all its 

colouring and its obvious Spanish sonree, is intensely 

and essentially French. The critics of all nations combine in 

of the we tel bald for human character, the marvellous life 

tale, and Se =! tural ease i eee the events seem to grow hom 

sit w ec levelop their inner nature. las 
ste. of the Franiatio skill with which Fielding, his ones 

b to a dénotment a series of plots ingeniously Interwoven. 

is & admirably varied, and its issue is so natural and true 
o weariness is felt ‘The growth of the character of (il 
© cpentad bade the most skilfal point in the entire work. In 
‘rath, Le Sago ranks amongat the greatest masters of 


et 
rarety 
aaron: vadaes of human nature, {FB} 
Sainte-Beuve : Causerice du Zundi. G. Saintsbury: Faexou Litenarens, 
and Lips, in Aneyel. Bris, vol. xiv, 


STERNE (Lawrence), b, 1713, d. 1768. 

Prebendary of York Cathedral and country parson in Yorkshire, but 
hme a dramatic artist and wit, SrExan took sudden rank a8 a 
Fashionable novelist by publishing in 1759 the first two volumes of 

‘Tristram Shandy. Other volumes Kotlowed and A Sentimental Journey, 
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immodiately before his death : both works were left incomplete. Stee 
suffered much from lung-disease, but his vivacious spirit never languished 
Seoking health, he mace various journeys in France, of which more re 
he tele He died and was buried in London. (Portrait by Reymelds, 
also by Carmontelle.) 
Domestic or travelling scenes, studiously trivial for the most part, 
a few eccentric, highly significant characters (his own included), draws 
to the life of 18th century manners; und with these, interwoven ine 
familiar medley of obscrvation, sentiment, and daring ralacg pine 
phic ‘opinions ® upon Human ‘Nature—such is Sterne’s work. : 
is the name he loved to give himself. He thus portrays several charae 
teristic features of the Intellectual Revolution ; religious + antique 
duty surviving in obscure military worthies ; sci c 3 
fecling, and wit triumphing over metaphysic and theology; a 
Deism consecrating kindness, compassion, and aesthetic ia | 
rejecting rule and licensing sentimental and moral 
especially indecency. His best characters shine with 
but he gives no fine type of womanhood. As joyous 
owed most to Rabelais, Cervantes, and Molitre: he himself became 
Germany and Heaney aajwell a Eigen es eS aaa 
Fitzgurald: Life of Sterne. 


MADAME DE STAAL (Marguerite Jeanne Cordier de Lawnay\, 
b. 1684, d 1750. 


recognised and reported to the Princess the genius of her 
constantly employed both in the amusements and the ambition of Mer 
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epee protoctress 
iver of the Swiss G 
Staal, an honest and elderly widower with two ill-teny 
daughters (1735, etaf. 61). “The baron," she tells us, “ under promise 
of promotion, consented to take a wife who had neither birth, nor fortune, 
‘nor aiid youth." With her respectable husband she lived 

fally, to last the creature of her exacting mistress. She died near 
Paris, 1750, aged 66, Her Memoirs, published 1755, stand in the front 
rank of the personal anecdotes of her time. She is the French Miss 
evi vb eta icity, truthfulness, and vivid portraiture of manners 
and ler he worthy of a place amongst the most aubtle 
artists who have described the great human comedy. [p.m] 


MISS EDGEWORTH (Maria), b. 1767, d. 1849. 


Maria Evoeworri was the eldest ter of Richard Lovell 
co, Longford, Ireland, Her father, heir to a 
iderable estate, was a man of vigour and originality of mind, the 
actual inventor of many improvements in agriculture and industry, the 
pres ‘of soveral treatises on scientific and Serr lee 
fi ‘was spent in land, at scl und wit ily at 
Tete hen brilliant tae ed round Dr. Erasmus Darwin 
and the eccentric philanthropist, Thomas Day. In 1782, Mr. 
removed with his numerous family to eworthstown, and there Miss 
Edgeworth the most active years of her life in the care and educa- 
tion of her brothers and sisters, in literary and practical work for her 
father, and in close and sympathetic intercourse with the tenants on the 
estate. It was at Edgeworthstown that her most delightful stories were 
written. Ske is best known in this country by her exquisite little 
vignettes of peasant child-life. Such stories as Simple Susan, The Little 
Basketmakers, The Hidden Treasure, are models of easy eons writing 
and save appreciation of pastoral life. Miss Edgeworth in these idylls 
‘aid to be the prose Morland of our literature. The novels are 
now somewhat antiquated in style, though they are full of brilliant char- 
acter sketches, In Castle Rackrent and The Absentee, we have pictures 
of life upon the land the relations of landlord and tenant, drawn by # 
meister of humour and pathos, a close and sympathetic olserver of men 
oe Castle Rackrent soon had a continental reputation, and was 
into several languages Sir tt, in his General Pro- 
face, says of these Irish tales that “ Mi 
have done inore towards completi 


live enactments by which it has followed up 5” at re 
mys of his own work ; “I felt that something might be attempted for: 
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own country of the same kind with that which Miss Edgeworth s 
fortunately achieved for Ireland." Her principal works consist of Moral 
Tales, Popular Tales, Parents’ Assistant, 

tle Rackrent, The "A 


TL, 
ding, fro ‘and from that 
stock came tho Karla of Denbigh. 


Henry, the eldest son of General Fiolding, was educated by a neg 


bouring clergyman, and then at Kton, where he was con’ 

elder Pitt Fox. He aa short time at the University of x 

but returned to London about the age of 20, and entered as a burristerat 
the Temple, ‘There he plunged into dissipation, and su; hires 
by writing plays and literary huck-work. He suid he had mo ehoie 
between becoming a hackney writer or a hackney 

years he wrote plays under the pressure of poverty me the 


slate 


Sophia and as Amelia. He loved her passionately ; and st 

1743, his friends despaired of his retaining his reason. 

Joseph Andrews (1742), begun us a parody on Richardson's Pawula: 

doveloped Fielding’s genius for the modern romance. It contains seme 

of his tinest characters, especially that of Parson Adama, The sather 

himself calls it “a comic epic pomn in prose.” 4 
His immortal story of Tom Jones speared in 1749, when the author 

was of the age of 42." In the year preceding Fielding had been: 

negates at Bow Street. He was chosen chairman of 

and devoted himself to his public duties with charactersstii 

acuteness, In 1761 appeared Amelia. He was now brol 

disease, and the last years of hie life were a 

suffering, passed in the use of his inexhaustible pes, 

in his office of magistrate, In July 1754 he sailed to 

second wife; and there he died, October, aged 47. 

Ses cemetery beneath a tomb still carefull: 

tells ua, Fielding was himself the hero of his 

and stalwart 
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of his life he retained deur of alt 
eoner ad his aspect and pete pein lmtp 


nes and true-hearted, Henry Fielding had anes in 
# with no faul generosity, and 
Se wi 


“The prose ee aes 
novel,” said Walter Scott. " 


ete ad~ 
i opie critic has well aid, it ia the out- 
time, where the author has condensed years of 
adLof thought, and his foal review of all that he has seen and 
declares that these novela are the most exclusively English 
of all the works of imagination to which English genius has given origin. 
Tearnt much from Gil Blas, which preceded Tom Jones by Saree 
it he is no more a copyist of French romance than was ae 

ree The ace ‘encomium of Gibbon has become a househo! 
in Ei -—“ Our immortal Fielding was of the younger 
Tact De of Denbigh, who drew their origin from the Counts 
(ta The successors of Charles v. may disdain their 
iret in » England, ‘but the romance of Tom Jones, that exquisite 
human manners, will outlive the palace of the Escorial and 

mes eagle of Austria.” 


One of the most striking and characteristic features of Fielding is the 
enthusiasm with which he paints a virtuous nature, and the 
enthusiasin which he kindles in its virtues. And this is peculiarly true 
of the pie character with which he has invested the women of his 
fancy. His Sophia: Western has been justly called * miracle of loveliest 
womanhood,” and it is still aan in Rngilsi rose fiction. In 
this rare and eee gift of idealising woman Helding is vce 
Scott, eyes and ireya and is only surpassed by such 

as and Calderon, 
Comte has sary out (Pos, Pol. iii, p. 508) how, ene the last 
thawe of the revolutionary movement of the! West, Poetry took’ the form 
and developed “‘the epic idealimation af private life, both 


ted dimes And he has cee Tom Jones in the Positivist 

‘car of Wakefield, and the master 

Pia fea Mt th this form ot th the * prose-opic” Fielding was the true 
father, as he was, undoubtedly, its first conscious ee ] 
PH 


Works and Biography, by L. Stephen, 10 rol 1909, Life by T, Laur. 
ence, 1866, Beli eta Dobson, + English 
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RICHARDSON (Samuel), b. 1689, d. 1761. 


Samuel Rrcrarpsox, the son of a tradesman in 

in Derbyshire in 1689, He wus intended for orders ; but, 
father’s losses, he was apprenticed to a printer im London 
of 17, As a boy, he was famous for his powers ax a story-teller 
at the age of aoe Leng oe aay and beeen 

women in their fairs. His diligence, probity, and 
Donile him a successful man of business, when he 
self in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. Speaker Onslow: 
the printing of the Commons Journals. He became 
‘Stationers’ sh Seo law-printer to the Kil 
fortune, retired to Parson's Green, to a house 
painter, E, Burne-Jonex There he read his stories 
women. And there he died in 1761, aged 72. 
church of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. 

His first work, Pamela, was not published until 1740, when 

51. It had an astonishing success, and Poy ‘that it woubd, 
more good than volumes of sermons, ight 
Clarissa Harlow, the most popular of all Engli 
Continent until the time of Scott. Sir Charles idisom 
1753, when the author was 64. ‘The demure, pi 


hak 


af 
&E 


i 


Fi 
es 
SEE 


i 


? 

es 
‘tt 
Fs 
a & 


cy 


somewhat narrow London wt ieee’ has need in Clari 


St Tar chrer wear rorya Bg 
art, has never si e 

of Pamela und the tedious artificiality of Sir Charter 

sake of the subtlety and tragic beauty of Clarissa, Neither ss mati pet 
as genius was the inspired printer the equal of the splendid creatir of 
Tom Jones; but he deserves to stand beside him amongst the! 
round Moliére, as ono of the real masters of the haman heart, 

the most pathetic teachers of pity in the whole range of modern rie 


MOLIBRE (Jean Baptiste Poquelin), b, 1622, @. 1673. 


‘The date, the spot, of Moliére’s birth and many citenmatances af Mis 
life rest upon imperfect authority, and almost every incident bas bem 
debated as doubtful. In this short summary the more probable accourst 
will be followed without discussion of details or reasons. He was 
in January 1622, more probably than in 1620, in or pear the Rue! 
Honoré wt Paris, in the quarter of the Halles, twing the eldestef ter 
children—of one Jean Poquelin, a well-to-do rapholaterer, who ultinstey 
became an official in the royal household. The young Poquelin kets 

lar education, entering at 16 the famous Jesuit College of Clermont, 
whore his felow-pupils wore the Prince of Conti and other well-kneya 
men, He studied philosophy under the famous Gassendi, who i a 
some sense a precursor of Locke. He admired much and commenced & 
translation of Lucretius, a fmgment of which is found in his Mexanthrape 
He then studied law, and, it is said, became an advocate, 
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fourtoon years of his dramatic career he composed a great many 
of which nothing important remains except [Etourdi (1653), ses 
Dépit Amourews (1654), pieces not at all unworthy of his name, His 
first great success, and that which revealed his real genius to the public 
of Paris, was Les Précieusce Ridicules (1656, etat. 37). Molitre himself 
played Masearille, the stock name of the impudent valet, who appears 
so often, a name often applied to Moliére himself, 

In this original and delightful piece, Molitre struck out his own 
ing \¢ satiric comedy of modern manners, He deliberately 
to ears pet, and judge a prevalent type of conduct, bring- 
fore the judgiment-seat of sense and right feeling. ‘This 
task he followed out, with wonderful instinct and unwearied con 
», for fourteen years, in a series of systematic pictures of life, until 
almost in the act of representing Le Malade Imaginaire, in’ 1673. 
now found his true vocation, and, according to a doubtful story, 
id that henceforth he had no need to go to Plautus, Terence, 
ler for types of character; he had only to study the world 
. He fell back not unfrequently, to please the groundlings, on 
the Plautan and Italian manner; he wrote ballets and 
‘travaganzas for the Court ; and he failed in “ heroic comedy,” a Spanish 
romantic drama, Don Garcie, But these were mere interludes to 
maintain the popularity of his company, in the midst of more serious 


cr 


REEEFEE 
flee 


He had long been trouble 
ly afflicted him on the stage: in 1667, and 1666, he had dangerous 
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own life either wisel; 
lover of Madeleine 


tw oa 
floubt. Uae 


aa. ubind are 


former mistress, and 

he porpek ile ‘One daughter only aren ee and caine to a 
childless, The eleven years of Moliére’s married life 
genius, of his grandest triumphs, and of 

remorse. And it is a cruel reflection on the 

vane of ions ‘nature that a spirit, so brave, so just, so wise, so 
ae in a genius so nd, so tender, so manly, and 

have been bowed down in private, amidst his public 

lar passion, the sacrifice of domestic 

a ity. 
In comedy, Moliire no superior, or none but Aristo) 

He is Barked stony ibeve all the eee this art, by the won ly 
(She study that he devoted to every type of folly, 

Brean ueckery, foppery, and grossness which beset his 

age. In leap sted manners, he is the zealous censor 
lt oles moralist as he is the artist. No poet—not 
Wordnrth goreven Date himself—ever worked more consciously with 
pose, and as a moral teacher and jucige of his contemporaries. But 

the the ation quality of Moliére’s genius is, that the purpose never 
never overmasters the t, or ends in tedium and 

ete ‘On the contrary, some of Molitre’s happiest lessons in 
eemepaiatty and manliness are wrought owt in wild burlesques and riotous 
rie Ne In a he = been approached 

amongst the moderns only by Fielding. But in the exquisi 
verses of Les Femmes Savantes, the same spirit is at work 4 all the 
Sento manners of polished society oa modern jncipal ais a 
masterpicce Tartuffe, he has bol pled with one of the 
deepest problems of modern civilisation, an and fer srasts wide popularity 
2a 
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century and a half, It is quite simple, being limited to two voices and 
Lp eee But it is a piece of delightful grace and freshness. 
“The of genius breathes in every bar, aud the whole work has the 
of a continuous inspiration.” Its historical importance is great ; 
for it had the leading part in the foundation of the modern opera. His 
Stabat Mater and some other sacred pieces of exquisite purity and tender- 
news aro still beard. His early death, at an age younger than that of 
ony other man in the Calendar—younger, perhaps, than that of any 
artist of name—leaves his career, it has been said, little more than 
a i ea ple iven him in the Calendar is, doubtless, due 
‘éfect of his Seroa Padrona in the history of the opera, and to the 

singular pathos and sweetness of his sacred compositions, [e 2) 
For the thirtorn Musicians in this Week consult :—Sir G. Grove: Dictionary 
Of Mee § vols. 1879-1886, Bir George Macfarren: Murionl Jistory, 
1885, Articles in Eneyel, Brit. by Sir G, Macfarren, Franz Huetfer, 

W. & Rockstro, and others. 


PALESTRINA (Giovanni Pierluigi da), b, 1528 (7), &. 1594 


‘The first of the great Italian musicians was born of humble parents 
at Palestrina, in the Campagna of Rome, of uncertain date, about 1524- 


1530, und in the absence of any recognised Exily mam ‘Pieri, wx 


he was familiarly called, bore name of his place of origin, Ata 

‘yery early age—probably about 1540—he studied music at Rome, under 

dime, &® Fleming. In 1561 Pauestrixa was appointed chapel- 

master at tho Vatican, and throe years later published a volume of 
and he continued to hold offices in various churches at Rome. 

Tn 1563 Pius 1v., being resolved to reform the church music of his 
time, which had degenerated into vulgar triviality, issued a commission 
to cardinals to carry out the reformation. They directed Palestrina 
to write a typical mass, to be the future standard in the sacred office. 
Full of the importance of the occasion, Palestrina composed not one, but 
three masses. All three were received with admiration ; but the third 


of his friend, St. Philip Ner 594, 
‘The " Mass of Pope Marcell 16 moat. definite landmarks 
in the history of music. 1 ; jan school of the 16th, 17th, 
18th centuries, and regarded as one of the most sublime 
of church music that on produced, It combined for 
‘ling and reverential tone. 
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— feeli His Richard 
as hi Tt contains 
toi, Funivers tabandonne,” which obtained 

in the famous banquet of the Guards at 

ution. Of the fifty operas which 

tween 17 survive ; and he published 
a of music is marked by 


is does 
tie 


GLUCK (Christoph Willibatd), b. 1714, d. 1787. 


‘The great reformer of opera in France waa a German, born 1714, in 
i of its in the household of Prince Lobkowitz. He was 
in 


opens were a failure, GLucK 


to recast his whole style of 
i lucing 
ttle 
Orpheus and Bu 
nsic, and he contin 
dd style, In 1774, he arrived in Paris, where he received 
ir of Marie Antoinette, whom he had tanght before her i 
is he continued for five years, producing a series of operas which 
i reformed the musical drama and laid the foundation of the 
His contest with Piccinni, his Su 
Italian met was ono of the most violent, obstinate, 
the history of music The complete triumph of 
Glock is one of the epochs in the development of dramatic music, and 
was an erent of European importance im art, the full effect of which is 
not ‘re caeey, developed. 
‘essence of his reform consisted in this, that he discarded the old 
system whereby airs were accumulated without reference to the dramatic 
‘as was said, the play became a mere pretext for a concert. 
of Gluck was to make the music the tonic embodiment of the 
drama, amd to require it to conform consistently to true dramatic 
ion. Gluck did for the tragic and higher drama of France that 
Gritry did and taught for the comic drama, He made ae ee 
4 true musical drama, whereas the prevalent Htalian school looked on 
opera a8 a collection of airs strang together on a set of dinlogues and 
songn. was thus essentially a German, working on what have 
since been ised a8 German types—types that have received in our 
age so vast a pment by the genius of Wagner. But a8 be found 
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little success either in Germany, England, or Ttaly, and ws 
founded the national opera of Franco, where all his Rene 
achieved, he is usually classed with the French school of 
century. From the new mode of o the style of Rossini, 
and Bellini was a decided reaction, for they all retarned 
the old Italian plan of writing airs for favourite si with 
attention to the dramatic situation. 

Gluck takes up a middle place between the school which 
libretto (or drama) as a subordinate incident, the mere eanras 
to paint a series of beautiful melodies executed by voices and 
and the modern school which treats the play as the substantial 
tation and the music as its illustration or translation into 
in the operas of Gluck the musical aim is ever 
always a lover of ideal beauty ; he never admits what is 
cordant for the sake of dramatic expression; and in his 
has left the world one of the most lovely and pathetic airs ever 
by man. His ui@, which is one continuous stream of 
au delight, at least seems destined to a permanent 
unlike the school of Italian opera com of this cen! 
tion is rather increasing than diminishing. Glnck comtis 
in Paris until 1779, when advancing years and a stroke 


if 


H 
Gi 


Je 


E 
Fok 


i 


itt 


Tepets- 
caused him to withdraw from active life. With fume and fectme 
secure, he retired to Vienna and died there, 1787, at the age oy 


Dictionary of Music, Articles, Ginck—Orrna—Somoots oF Comrosmman 
LULLY (Jean Baptiste), b. 1633, d. 1687. 


a 


the great King; he composed the airs for several of 
and in the Psyche he wrote music to the words of Molitre 
His place in the Sey of music is a# one of the pr 
opera in its early period. 


HANDEL (George Mrederick Haincel), b, 1685, d. 1759. 


‘The great musician who made England his bd i 
cane there the greater part of his long life, was at a 
wer Saxony, in 1685, hix family nume being Haxypex. His mime 
genius asserted itself at the age of seven, and his father, a surgeon ea 
compelled to give him « regular musical education, As ater 
regarded as» prodigy ; his first opera was produced befure be wei: 
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and it contains the beautiful air afterwards known as “Tascia ch’io 

pianga." oa EN he went one whore he three years, 
— on his return Chapelmaster to the Blector of Binoy 
Le He came to England, 1710, being then twenty-five, and 

time he made this country his home. 

sa ending 1720 and 1738 he was occupied mainly with the oper, of 
which he undertook the direction, and for which he composed between 
thirty and forty Leen He embarked his fortune and consumed his ener- 
Pe ‘a series of ventures which caused him incessant anxiety, fatigue, 
silat embarrassment, The miserable ambition 
and erat rivals beset him with continual ‘ition, which his 
and independent spirit was not well fitted to soften, 
aticerncy, whose favour he was too proud to solicit, supported his 
rival, Lenape and for some time English society was divided into 
Gap TN aa pl aes ae 
jam} arn witl pul he ay ise 5 bul ere 
Lash ‘was a commercial failure ; he aera i in 1737; his 


he soon after renounced his connection with the stage. 
ert y found his true vocation in Oratorio, to which he now 


in his house in Brook Street wo 2, ‘st standing), and wie 
ial ie Westminster Abbey, where a monument by Roubillac, in 
Boots! Corner, s placed orer his grave 
Handel was a man of strong, simple, independent character : generous, 
sincere, indomitable, and vehement, He was nover married, ad led a 
laste plain, and assiduous life. He produced some twenty oratorios, 
about forty and hundreds of cantatas, psslms, son tier ipstru- 
mental pieces. His industry was prodigious, and his ray fe! intense 
concentration ashy that many o his works are yr to rie been aot 
improvised. His reputation und popularity are far greater in an 
than in France or even in Gena: One “noble field of musical art he 
almost created by himself: certainly he stands in it supreme and with- 
out a rival, His massive choral effects were exactly suited to impress 
& people esturated with Biblical ideas, and accustomed to public 
demonstrations of “osc ge and vibes) enthusiasm. Handel ix rane 
ina singular degree 1 musical 
borough, Chatham, Defoe, and Wes 


Handel was unquestionabl one of the greatest creative geniuses in 
the history of art: his Messiah, of which he selected the w from the 
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Bil udly declining the officious assistance of a courtly bi i 
aarp seg Seg Be rape needed tS) 

out with the feeling of a poet, The instrumental portions of 
oratorios, to modern ears somewhat thin and radimentary, have 


birth of Palestrina from tho death of Becthoven. 

J. Marshall, in Dictionary of Music. Pranz Hueffer, in Encyet, Brit. vol xi 
Sir G.'Macfarren, in Musical History. Life, by. Victor 

translated by W. G, Rockstro, 1857. 


BEETHOVEN (Laidwig van), b. 1770, d. 1827. 


‘The mighty founder of the modern school of orchestral music cae 
of a Belgian family settled for two generations in Germany. Hix 
father and father were both musicians at Cologne. Ludwig van 
novex was bom at Bonn, December 1770. He passed a 
poverty and hardship ; showed early signs of musical genius ; 

of 15 received an appointment as court organistnssistant. 
of the Emperor Joseph sent the youth to Vienna, where, at the 
he had a few lessons from Mozart, At the age of la 
under the protection of Count Waldstein, who sent him to Vienna. 
he lived and worked thirty-five years, and there he died in 1827, 
What is called his Opus | appeared ‘in Vienna, 1795 (etat. 25). 
fness began, the result of an obscure disease’ 


F 
gare: 
cluestee 


aT 


oe 


expression, 
into a symmetrical whole that, while it mirrors te 
workings of a strong and wayward fancy, always bears the re: 
mastership. Numerous as are Beethoven's works, the phases of 
each other. Among the 


tone-pictures are as varied, for no two resemble 
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host who have followed his introspective method, there are some illustri- 
ous names, but for creative power and grandeur that of Beethoven remains 


unigae and 
and youth were a continued scene of teil ; he began 
tausic in his fourth year under his father, a musician of irregular habits, 
and compose ar and pags Publis when 11 years old,” About this 
pec ve was organ as deputy, and to accompany 
rehearsals ; tsa he was studyit 4 besides clavier, viola, and 
Ttalian. In it of three tries, his pub- 
1, his “habitat is already. clearly Seely ee me 
his tnind and peace i r be traced alm — es; 
to work, especially in hia symy nies, in is expansion of musi 
ber pa eet te sad bay wer of conveying those 
and consciousness ei undercurrents of human 
Hiss andl which tie other arte can only delineate when they have passed 
to action. 
We are told that he never cared for childish games or companions, 
Laxty later years he showed a peculiar sense of drollery, and his ardent 
‘and lifelong friendships are a conspicuous feature in his character, As 
oe Venere) we are told that he was a marvellous extemporist, a faculty 
t contrast with the alow and gradual growth of his musical 
steed mind remained unl ced was probably owing to 
pattial training; generous and impulsive to the verge 
erie, oy tioler suspic jas and resentfal'; capable of complete 
“eeeard of self for those he loved, he was ready to renounce his friend 
trifling cause. Tho torment of growing deafness darkened Beet- 
life for many years before his senso of hearing was extinguished, 
and from this time & change came over his musical thought, A 
nancy as though he would Btn what cannot be uttered, acuteness 
sound that distresses the hearer, aera jarring, harshness in 
i part-writing often take the hie tormented spirit, 
and symmetry of former prac But if his latest works 
ot his mental isolation and the suffering it entailed, they also 
¢ name of Beethoven 
synonymous with what is most grand and beautiful in musical = ; 
N. M. 
‘repeal by Alexander or, and by Schindler, 1861; and see 
Ml Miike oy is. Grover ta Dice af Mure” 


ROSSINI (Joachim Antonio), b, 1792, a. 1868. 


Rosstxt was born, 1792, at Pesaro, on #] Adriatic, of bumble 
His father was town trumpeter and a R pooner 


ich had great success in 
utation became European. 





Drama] BELLINI =: DONIZETTI am 
BELLINI (Vincenzo), b. 1807 (7), d. 1836. 


Vincenzo Britis, the son of an organist of Catania, in Sicily, was 
born 1807, or as somo think in 1802, and tanght first. by his father and 
then in the Conservatory of Naples, where he had as his fellow-students 
Donizetti und Mercadante. As a youth he attracted the attention of 
the manager of La Seala at Milan and of San Carlo at Naples. His 
first opera, Bianca ¢ Fernando, was produced in 1826, when he was 19. 
In the following year he bronght out The Pirate at’ Milan. His first 
great European success was La Sonnembula, produced in 1831, at the 
age of 24, the masterpiece which still keeps the operatic stage, the 
favourite of a succession of prime donne, About a year later came 
Norma. In 1934, Bellini went to Paris, where he enjoyed the friendship 
and support of Rossini; and under his advice he produced J Puritan. 
Shortly after its production he was attacked with dysentery, delirium 

evened, and he died September 1835, at the age of 28, He was buried 
in Pire-la-Chaise ; but his remains have recently been removed to his 


ena in Sicily. 

ini lst little but operas, of which three are still continually 
heard in all the theatres of the old and new world, They are marked by 
swoetnest of melody und purity of feeling ; but they are almost 
entirely independent of any resources of harmony ; have little dramatic 
; and rely wholly on pathetic airs, not on constructive skill or 
ting passion. ‘Their author is one of the most precocious 
niuves, and during his lifetime enjoyed enthusiastic ad- 
Phe delight with which his works were received over Europe 
was due in great measure to the fact that they were sang by some of 
the most wonderful singers in modern times, amongst whom were Rubini, 
Tambarini, Malibran, Pasta, Grisi, and Lablache, His place in the 
Calendar is far from being that to which he is usually assigned in the 
roll of modern musicians ; and it is doubtless due to the excessive value 
placed by Comte on pure und simple melody and the operatic drama 

a the expression of human emotion. [r. a] 


DONIZETTI (Gaetano), b, 1798, d. 1848. 


Gaetano Dosizerti, six years junior to Rossini and nine years senior 
to Bellini, was born at Bergamo, in North Italy in 1798. He was 
educated at the Conservatory at Naples, and produced his first opera at 
Vienna in 1818, nt the age of 20. His chief successes were produced 
between the years 1830 and 1835,—Anna Bolena, PElisir d'Amore, 
Lecia dé Lainmermoor, and Lucretia Borgia, On subsequent visits to 


Paris he composed La Fille du Régiment (1840), and Don Pasquale, 

4 delicious comic opera (1843). He composed in all upwards of sixty 

of which hardly any but those named above are now heard on 

Worn out by incessant Inbours he fell into a condition of 
Soneceny, and died of paralysis at Bergamo in 1848, at the age of 50. 

i, like Bellini, was n follower of the school of Rossini; and, 

ithe had far less power than his master, avoided his besetting mannerisms, 
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parhcps fairest trap aiat pgeroertirdell effected a 
in the of his art. he net ite ofl 
See 1é owt 
wcaane precocious. 


elaborate pieces, and = isi 
various feats of a sina ih aise sh 


ie age of 20 0 C1776), the Srey ‘olfgang had assimilated and 


eesti that musiv en to teach ; and he certainly 

ed characteristic and lasting works in every department of 

the art. Tn hie 20th year he returned to his native Salabung, and worked 

and success at a great variety of subjects, For five years 

more he occupied himself partly in foreign and German. cities, both 

‘and composing, or in steady work in his own native town, In 

7 thes the age of 25, he proceeded to Vienna, and there, with some 

to ote cities and countries, the rest of his short life was 

rite, ‘of enthusiastic admiration, warm friends, and royal 

patrons, with own incessant productiveness, Mozart's Life in the capital 
was one long | le with poverty, jealousies, and disappointment, 

In erah in spite of his father's remonstrances, he married Contanze 

‘eber, of the me i raried as that of lege pa Maria; and, 


young composer 
slight success, and 

ruption to his pesseettie 

blic concerts, operas, and at 

wut his profits were small and soon 
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and to it new fielda. In song he is acknowledged as supreme. 
No master has left an equal number of exquisite airs of which the 
world is never tired. In sumphony, and in mass he has been equalled or 
surpassed only by Beethoven and Buch ; but in opera he is neknowledgod 
to have produced 


Tn 


repute. ‘But in music the business is to delight, to touch the soul, an: 
to elevate the spirit ; and its effects can be indirectly extended in a much 
Tis not the business of musical creation to astonish a 

or to delight virtuosi, When in art men talk of “learning,” 
“profundity,” and “subjective consciousness,” we know that they are 
Rosine into the field of abstract science, not of concrete expression. 
asic must rouse enthusiasm in races and throughout ages. Judged by 
this test, the supremacy of Mozart is plain, Those who would place 
beside him or above him Bach, Handel, and Beethoven are still mH 
jionate devotees, Whilst to the Latin-speaking ricos of the Old 


his 

and New World the other German masters are comparatively unknown, 

Mozart is, to all who love pure melody, without a rival; and, to those 
prefer elaborate harmony, he is not second. [P. ] 





MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


IHE aim of Philosophy is to arrange man’s thoughts about. himself 
TT tthe world ten eomuactel ninla Tie ne ado o eo 


have been foreed on hin 


tively applied in the arts of life—began with Grek sgeom 
extended by the genius of Aristotle to other spheres. By 
the Greck period the conception of abstract natural law—that és to say, 
of the existence of uniformities amidst phenomena that seemed to 
indefinitely variable—had deeply penetrated. 

Tron arrested. by the 


the philosophy of Aristotle, as applied and systematised 
of whom Aquinas may be taken as the type. This was 
int, and iia Weeining it har ceclins ‘The schoolmen 
iscussion, and discussion was fatal, The Summa of Aquinas is franght 
with the elements of its own destruction. 

‘The intellectual movement of Europe from the lth to the 18th 
centuries had two distinct currents; destructive criticism of the old 
Monotheistic synthesis on the one hand, collection of materials for the 
Positive synthesis on the other. The two functions, though not always 

ormed by the same organs, were yet inseparable. ‘ithout some 

lissolution of Catholic doctrine, scientific research was i 
Hence the necessity for the Reformation, with all its partial and. i 
ing solutions. Protestant Holland gure Descartes a bome : 
life, difficult in Italy, would have been crushed in Spain. And) in its 
turn, scientific 


t reformers, 
Of this twofold movement of upbuilding and ing, René 
Descartes is the most complete representative. The critical 
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ids of Hobbes and 
nents hell 


The month appropriated to Descartes ie divided as follows : 

‘The first week deals with the Scholastic Philosophy. This is the point 
at which ancient Ces eet were brought re paar by hes 
aystematic attempt of 8 nus, Aquinas, and others, to use the 

fic of ‘Aristotle in defence of the Sopp and to reconcile Faith with 
scientific ion. See the een of the Church nese ge 
in supremacy in Eu carly scepticism, unsuppo 

ify reearrch, to'which itta mighty ccqaieertive kita gata nes 
aoe erated in this week by such names as Ramus, Erasmus, and 


‘The second week represents the cashes apeculation of the 17th 
‘and 1th centuries dealing with the individual nature of man, physical 
and moral, for the most ina preparatory and inductive way. Hobbes, 
Locke, Vaurenargues, Diderot, and Cabanis are here commemorated. 
(Of those who thus bound Philosophy down to human service, the most 
illustrious name is Bacon. 

‘The third week, covering nearly the same period, is devoted to the 

0 ical nee tet ae in his Cannes Leibnitz is here ee 

type. i im are associated the great writers on principles 

Bila, Grottus, Cajes, and Montesquieu ; writers an the philbaophir of 

history, as Vico, Fréret, Herder; Winckelmann, the historian of art, 

and Buffon, who dealt with the relations of the human species to other 
sath fo ith week hi hy final f 

jurth week represents philosophy in its final stage of prepara- 

tion, immediately antecedent to Positivisrn. Under the precedence of 

Hume, who in discussion both of human nature and of social life, in~ 

dustrial and religious, approached very nearly to the Positive stage, we 

we the philosophic historians, Robertson and Gibbon ; Condorcet, the 


ipal 
‘istorical philosophy were largely 
those of Comte—Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. [J. I. B. 

24 





DESCARTES (René), b. 1596, d. 1650. 


René Descartes was born March 31, 1596, at La Haye, in Tourasine, 
when Bacon, Galileo, and Kepler were in early His father 
was an hereditary member of the provincial government in Brit rh 
Like Diderot, d'Alembert, and other audacious thinkers, he was 

theJesnits. At the age of eight he was admitted to their college of 

cho: end be remained thace for eight yenra. With sohe nserebera 
the Order, us also with the monk Mersenne, who had been his fellow- 
student, he maintained intimate mndence throughout his life 

In his celebrated Discourse on Me Descartes explains that, while 
highly valuing the literary culture thus received, he was impressed at 
a very early ago with its failure to afford him any basis for fixed convie- 
tion,” In philosophy every opinion could be defended and attacked with 
equal probability. “Scientific research was either tainted with magic or 
vitinted Ua fire eee subtlety ; mathematics, the most attractive 
subject to his mind because the most certain, bad not been used as the 
basis of other studies, Therefore, his school course being over, he betook 
himself to study in the great book of the world, where the ji 
of men would be guided not by fantastic pedantries, but by the senge of 
responsibility for failure if the judgment were wrong, 

After passing four years in mite took ge 1617, with 
Prince Maurice of Nassau ; in 1619, the Thirty Years’ War having now 
begun, he enlisted with the Duke of Bavaria on the Imperial side, and 
was present in the following year at the battle of Prague. He left the 
army in 1621, but continued to travel incessantly in France, Switzerland, 
and Ttaly till 1628, He settled at lst in the eity of Amsterdam, where ba 
ets the advantages of civilisation, and the still greater advantage of 

lom from irritating controversy or uting assault, every one 
around him being peacefully occupied with his own affairs “He paid an 
occasional visit to Paris, and maintained a steady and copious 
dence with friends interested in his phil ic work, In 1 he 
unfortunately gave way to the urgent solicitation of Queen OCliri of 
Sweden to visit her at Stockholm. But the Scandinavian winter was 
too much for him, and he died of inflammation of the lungs, Pebeuary 
1, 1650, His body was taken to Paris, and after several was 
ultimately interred in the church of St, Germain-des-Préa, 

‘The two movements, constructive and destructive, which characterise 
denn a are seen er! Spor in the vrark of Descarte 

aim, in waa to luce a complete synthesis of truth, built 
on the simplost ‘and clearest of ull traths—those of mathematies 
from this synthesis the facts of man’s mental and moral life were practi- 
cally excluded, or rather were handled on a different the 
of consciousness ; which in the hands of his succeasora, from Spinoza to 


Hume, has been so it a solvent of theological dogma, 
"Whatever bellels may perish in the prosoe of sukjecting” toa 
rigid scrutiny, yet one thing, he said, remains. The existence of the 


| 
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this process of doubting is a fact from which there 
is no escape. ergo sum, From this one firm truth Descartes 
deduced, as no less certain, the existence of God. ‘The inference is not 
obvious. Spinoza could not adopt it; Kant rigorously assailed it. It saved 
the of Descartes from ution, and left him free to work 


meter 
bt iter 
is thought 
explain the whole sable 
simplest facts of form and motion. It was a 
of evolution a8 opposed to creation. To soothe the theo- 

who in his time were pressing so hardly upon Galileo, 
‘content to say that the cpuration hy which God maintains the world 
similar to that by which he created it; so that, if it had pleased him, 
instead of creating it instantancously, to allow these laws of evolution 
to operate, the result, would have been what we now see. He begun by 
assuming to be occupied by perfectly homogeneous and continuous 
matter. He then su this solid substance to be divided into parcels 
of various ‘size, each of them animated by motion in various 
lirecti: would observe the laws of motion as Descartes defines 
them :—1. Each would maintain its own condition of rest or motion or 
tude, until altered by contact with another. 2 In such contact 


eeaeitiae late chisnosicn Xo ons only would be scsctly Compensated by 

‘the loss or gain to another—the total quantity of motion in the world 

remaining invariable. 3. Owing to constant contacts, motion would be 

usually in ies lines, the moving body tending always to follow the 
it to the curve. 


¢ various metals and 


crystals and ly plant life and animal life, cannot be told here, 
but is amecibed in the Pincipts and in the T'reatwe on Man. For 
man, 80 far as the structure of his organs, including the organs of sensa- 
tion, were concerned, was brought within the range of these mechanical 
conceptions. Descartes was among the first to welcome Harvey's dis- 
covery of the circulation, as the first great step towards the reduction of 


vital to physical laws, 

"The wchiove Rehterencct ofie0 vast a task was cbriously not posbla while 
the science of Physics was in its infancy, and while the chemical basis of 
Biology was still undiscovered, Descartes was aware of this, But he 





DESCARTES 


looked forward to the combined labours of the future for its 
at ed <2 if che fut Leper acholasti 
jlosxophy of the future, resting not on tic sul it on 
Bild teed of biological ain al aie 
the practical What Descartes could not foresee was, that 
v ime that Physics, Chemistry, ‘iology had defined themselves 
aa distinct sciences, the impossibility of reducing them to » single law 
would be far more evident t] it was in his own time He could not 
foretell that the complexity of the problem was to increase far more 
rapidly than man’s powers of solving it, ‘The ultimate synthesis of the 
nees was to depend not upon the deduction of them from a few 
mathematical axioms, but on their orderly ing i 
remote relations to the life of Man. Hero lies 


rpc) 


1637) made an epoch in mathematical science. By show! 

distances of each point in # plane curve from two fixed 

law which could be algebraically expressed by an equation involving two 
unknown quantities, he opened a new world to Reomnsty in which groups 


of curves, hitherto separately studied, were subjected to a uniform alge 
braic process. And ut the same time he gave precision to the idea of Law, 
by connecting it with that of Equation. From this discovery followed, in 
half « century, the transcendental calculus of Leibnita of Newton. 
In Optics his researches were also fruitful, as his mathematical 

tions of the form of the rainbow, hitherto a half-miraculous 

suffico to illustrate. The analysis of white light into the 

Een is ine store not, a8 commonly stated, to Newton ; 
and generally his views of Light, as'a motion propagated through 
ether, are far more nearly ne ee Newton's to those now received. 
On many other subjects—ax, for instance, Acoustics, where he did not 
achieve success—he left the impress of vigorous handling. It must not 
be saguilen that the audacity of his hypothesis had not the effect with 
him of discouraging experiment, ' Ox.the edntrary; be temas Sia 
periment became more necessary with each advance in know! In 
simpler subjects, deductions from a few principles might suffice ; as 
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nature became more complicated, ,experiment alone could decide by 
which of many possible modes she had arrived at « given result. 

The positive synthesis of Descartes was an objective synthesis : an 
attempt to deduce all the phenomena of the universe from a single 
‘inciple by mechanical process mathematically calculated. Though 
lestined to fail, the attempt waa of vast importance, both as an incentive 
to mathematical and physical speculation in the hundred years that 
followed, and as a pfoof that a future synthesis must rest on a different 
principle. Wholly abandoning the attempt to consider, much less to 
explain, the Universe as a whole, the final synthesis avowedly takes 
as the central point, grouping the facts of Nature in orderly 
ment round him. Ina word, while not ceasing to be acientific, 

it is subjective, not objective, (= BJ 


The Discourr de la Méthode and the Gtomitrie of Descartes are in the 
Positivist Library. Comte: Phil, Pos, vol. 4. lect. 1, vol. vi. lect. 67 
and Pos, Pol, iii, 482-3. 
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vital spirit acte by the medium of the organs—nerves, brain, and 
titlichen— ia a reqparksble epprocimation to tho frath. sw B) 
Phil, Pos, ¥, lect, 54, vi. lect, 57; also Pos. Pol. iii, 411. [There is no 
account of Albert in the histories. Direct reference to his works 
bem made here} 


JOHN OF SALISBURY, b. abt. 1117, d. 1180. 


Joux or Sauisnuny was born somewhere in the diocese of that 
name He came to Paris in 1137, and studied dialectic under Abelard, 
Alberic of Rheims, and Robert de Melun, afterwards Bishop of Hereford. 
He also mentions his teachers in grammar, in logic, and in theology. In 
those studies twelve years were apent, during which he maintained 
tee Tew Archi of Caner obs emerge 

to a i Uanterbury, is correspondence 

shows that he took an active part in the controversy as to the rival 
‘Alexander 11. and Vietor tv. He is best known by two works : 

the Policratious, dedicated in 1159 to Thomas Becket, a satire on 
the ines and vices oe ee sont ae bet doctrines 
a8 to the supremacy of the Church over tl state ; fetalogicus, 
written about the came time. It throws much light on the educational 
against the shallowness and try of which 

Formal logic, he says, was studied, but little else. 

‘only true art of demonstrations, geometry, was neglected, except in 

schools of Spain and Africa. John shows throughout his work a 

pretentiment of the outburst of thought which came in the 


when Aristotle's physical and biological works were 
at last dis In 1176 he was made Bishop of where he 
remained till his death, a.p. 1180. (3.2 B] 


2 ecles, History, bk. lxx. Hampden: Scholastic Philosophy ; also 
edition of his works and umpis five volumes, by J. vs, Giles, 


ROGER BACON, b. 1214, d 1292. 


Rocn Bacos was born of good family at Ichester, in the county of 
Dorset. After studying in Oxford ho Paris, where he took 
degree of doctor, and probably lived for many years. By the advice 
eee ea of Lincoln, one of the peer lb men of his time, 
Franciscan Order. He was already known as an r 
inmany ew dels of Know” The obatac espace in ia 
been perhaps e: rated ; though it may be doubted whet 
he was not seriously hindered from carrying on linguistic and 
ental research, and from teaching young men who came to him. 
claim to be the first founder of a school of scientific investiga 
is i was the source of his fame; for he was del 
the rules of his Order. His works would not have 
the intervention of Pope Clement rv., who had 
legate in England. Clement, in 1266, 


Hk 


4 
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factor in intellectual achievement is remarkable. ‘The soul detiled by 
ride, envy, anger, oF lst iy he repeats often, like a soled mirror in 


which no ape. 

Such was the work of this extraordinary man. Hoe stands firs 
among the initiators of modern acientific Sais But science for him 
was not the mere pursuit of disconnected knowledge ; it was the means 
of restoring the worn-out fabric of the Church by asserting its continuity 
with thought, and its capacity for mental progress, (J. H. B.] 

Phil. Pos. vi. 206, and Pos. Pol. iii 411. The Mojus itself (first 

printed 1783) is the only source from which Bacon ean be rightly 
appreciated. 


RAYMOND LULLY, b. 1235, d. 1315. 


by 

as ‘ed by a vision of the 

ife to the defence of the 

Catholic faith against the Musulman, He studied Arabic under a 

Mohammedan slave, and at the same time occupied himself with a new 

method for the demonstration of Christian doctrine, much celebrated 

afterwards as the Lullian Art, This he expounded in Paris and in 

ier, and translated into Arabic. After endeavouring, without 

interest Nicolas rv. in his mission, and to induce him to open 

the study of Oriental lan, he sailed for Tunis, and 

discussion with Mohammedan doctors. His life was 

was allowed to escape. He repeated the attempt at 

few years later, with the like result ; and yet again when an old 

eighty, after a life spent in snflagging endeavonr to develop his 

process, and to stir the Christian world to a dialectical crusade 

inst the rival faith. On this last occasion he was stoned to death. 
was taken back to Palma, and buried in the cathedral. 

rithm in which 


i attempt was 
wontly by Leibnitz, who in his Ars Combinatoria makes frequent 
teference to Lully. (. & B) 


SAINT BONAVENTURA, b. 1221, d. 1274. 


John Fidenza, commonly known wx Bonaventura, was 
in Tuscany, in 1921. During a dangerous illness in i 
entreated the prayers of St. Francis, promising that 
ehild recovered, he should inhi Ones. The happy issue is indi 
in the name then given to him. He entered the t in 1242; but 
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JOACHIM, b, between 1130-1145, d. 1202. 


United with Bonaventura in Lae Fourth Sphere of Panudise, is the 
“Calabrian abbot endowed with pi ic spirit.’ He was born near 
in Calabria, Introduced tobe. the court of Count ee 
Tis sion’ loth it for an ascetic ifs ‘image to 

entered the Cistercian Abbey of Curace, Sate itimately Sieg anew 
house at Fiore. The saintliness and simplicity of his life are vividly 
by his secretary Luke, afterwards Archbishop of Calabria, 
His life was =i in Bil commentary, especially on the relations 
id and New Testament, and in the Prophets and The 

Revelation. Here he full seope for the mystical and pri 
‘vein for which Daate celebrates him, and which attracted whe t attention 
of Richard 1, on his passage to the Crussde. His commentaries were 
wed by the Popes Lucius it, Urban 1, and Clement mL, but 

Third Lateran Council doubt was thrown upon his orthodo: 

of his views were of startling o Pality. Aes 
tion the first person of the Teor tat been dominant, 
ra second, so the ry was now Woe | 

shadowed in 


e#s and without dis- 
and we 


St. 
Tee te sare 


conception of poet Seal ve been re- 

ae but the two eT aa Denkioer a 

‘whose renovating efforts ho was thou ht to have foretold, 

aiclie hi nemo from blame. Joachim died 30th March 1202. He 
ited Nocallf'ea wrenint, though nob cancnised. Ga B) 


ssa Hist, Becles, livres xxxiv, and Ixxxv, 


RAMUS, b. 1502 (or 1515), d 1572. 


Pierro Ramée, commonly known as Raavs, a shepherd's lad from 
from home to Paris and found employment in 
‘Navarre, 


mute, with the result that oa book was Tete 

and Ramus was poe from rosie inst Aristotle under pain of 
nt. i bree mathematician, he occupied 

in preparing an edition ‘of Euclid. He continued to in 

Suset te ition of the Sorbonne ; and in 1545 his disabilities 
were. the Cardinal of Lorraine. In 1551 he was made 
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Professor of Philosophy and Rhetoric in the College of France, und dur 
the next fifteen rere panhatied various Aaa on mathematical 
classical subjects. He was known to sympathise with the Reforssatio, 
and during the civil wars he left Paris in 1568 for Gei where be 
waa received with much honour. He taught mathematics at 

and there made a public profession of Protestantism. Shortly 


CUSA (Cardinal), b. 1401, d. 1464 


Nicolas Chryftz, a fisherman’s son, was born at the village 
the Moselle, near Tréves, and hence derived his name of Cosa. 
attracted the attention of Count Manderschied, who had him 
tho University of Deventer. He soon became celebrated for 
and philosophical attainment, and also for aptitude in th 
affairs At thirty he became Archdeacon of Lidge, and in 
took part in the Council of Basle. He defended there 
Councils, but took the side of Eugenius rv., by whom he 
on a mission to Constantinople. After the conquest of 
Turks, he was charged by Nicolas v. with the prey 
for the union of Christendom. He was for some time Governor 
and was also much occupied with the trouble of Bohemia He 
Todi in Umbria, 1464, 

Throughout his busy life he found time to enter with the 
energy into the intellectual movement of his time. He eft many philo- 
sophical and mathematical works, in one of which, De doctd 
and also again in the Corollaria de Motu, he Prong teens doctrine 
that the earth is stationary, and maintains the i wie space. The 
earth, he said, is not the centre of the universe, There is indeed no seb 
centre. The system of the world has its centre everywhere, ite einem 
ference nowhere. The earth moves, and it moves in a circle, though net 
describing the complete circumference. ‘The importance of these sme 
what vague anticipations of truth will appear the greater when ¥e 
remember that Copernicus was for some time his pupil. [4 #8] 
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MONTAIGNE (Michel de), b. 1533, d. abt. 1592. 


Michel pe Mowratoxx, younger son of Pierre Eyquem, a ae 
which 


i 

Porigord, was born February 28, 1533, in a village from. took 
his name, His father, a ras of vigorous and eccentric ol book 
much pains with his education. He had him held at the font by prot 
in 

He 

. 


ly ways of living, and give him a fellow-feeling with the poor. 
was taught Latin collogially by a German tutor, and made any pre 
with Greek ; was then sent to the College of Guienne at 


and at the age of fourteen began the study of law. At twenty-one be 
Tecame:a municipal councillor of Bordests. He’ pamod some jrasih 


people and brought up in one of his peasants cottages, to inure 
e 





Gournay, whom he regarded as 
“is ido atrted task of 


it in retirement, He died 13th September 159: 
presents to usa state of mind completely detached from 
Taine ana Haha ap eens] 
an whiel ought dearly 
ears of rancour and civil strife that followed them. He saw 
lic ceremonial stirred men’s souls with emotions that ter 


is 
Science for 
=p oni in astronomy, Ps 
oe these revolutions feel not be ale = ih future 
juirers 


a forbearan ippeal to supernatural fears. at 
the relativi human knowledge, The senses, through which know- 
ledge en! Were too imperfect and too few to reveal to us more than 
a fraction of the trath. Intellectual culture waa but a small of life. 
‘There seemed to him far more true philosophy in the life conversa 
ton of the peasant than in that of most philosophers and teachers. ‘The 
first cares to know what is of practical use to him : the professor teaches 

us to define Virtue, but not to follow it. (J. HB] 
as first published 1680-1588, translated into English by ye Florio, 
‘and read by Shakespeare. Latest editi ion, Courbet and Roger, 

ress vols. are elsh translation by Cotton, Ed. : Haslitt, 1877, 3 vols, 


ERASMUS, b. 1467, d. 1536. 


Erasmus was born October 28, 1467, at Rotterdam. He was the 
wel cre son of Gerrit of Gouda, and during his father’s lifetime was 
cared for and instructed at the school of Deventer, where he learned 

‘At his father’s death his guardians proved dishonest, wasted his 





ve him 7 

F though with much. diffiealty, by 

During subsequent years he Ted'n wandering life in ma 
cities, To England, where he made the noquaintance of 


of Bologna. In 1510 be 
Roping for peetuernnth Sepa He 
"Professor of Divinity 
Tn 1614 he wentto 


* too, 0 few yi , 
conversation, full of witty onslaughts agai 
Charch—as also had been his Praise of Folly, written 
in England. Lutherand the Reformers great 
‘their cause, and spoke of him at one time as “our 


“We hear cries of Gospel everywhere, 

see a Te gospel pera o ath pas of Genaiye 
‘are full of escaped monks, married priests, 

hey neither teach nor learn,” “Distipline and piety fall Ao) the 

He never threw off his adherence to the older faith In 1635 

offered him a cardinalate. But the honour came too late, 

following year, July 12, he died at Basle. 


CAMPANELLA (Thomas), b. 1568, d. 1639, 


Thomas CAMPANELLA was born at Stillo in Calabria, 5th 
1568. He entered the Dominican Order at fourteen, and 
self to philosophical study. This soon took the form of 
the Anstotelian philosophy; a degenerated pedantry, 
to what was known by that nome in the days 
Bacon and Aquinas ; but regarded by the hierarchy ax the balwatk of 
established opinions and institutions, In 1591 Campanella’ 


which, by the aid of the Turks, 


Proof of this was never furnish 
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tion, escaped 
the French Ambassador at Rome, introduced him to Louis x11. 
Richelieu, from whom he received a ion. He died 21st May 1639, 
in the convent of the Jacobins in the Rue St. Honoré. 
jesophy of Cam) marks the transition from the medi- 
philosophy, in which the doctrines of the Charch were consolidated 
and supported by the authority of Aristotle, to the new philosophy in- 
augurated by Bacon and Descartes, in which meditation on the Divine 
attributes was to give place to the scientific study of Nature and Man. 
put forward a complete system (Philosophie Realis Bpilo- 
gistice), beping with Phisiologia (which included Cosmology as well 
4a the study of life), and ending with three treatises on Ethics, Politi 
and Eeonomics ; the second of these containing a picture of an id 
State, called the City of the Sun, Of his physical speculations the most 
| Secnors was his view that sensation was not peculiar to living matter, 
‘was shared in its by inorganic matter also. On this he wrote 
a substantive work, De Sensu Kerwm, published 1620. His genius was 
essentially of a synthetic and poetic cast, and gare him glimpses of great 
traths not systematically investigated. Very striking, for instance, is 
his perception of a principle somewhat new even in our time, that all our 
senses are modifications of the sense of touch (De Sensu Rerum, ii. 12). 
defence of Galileo, published, like most of his other works siaetag 
imprisonment, ‘indicates much courage. He did not venture to defen 
‘the Copernican theory ; but he took the line that Moses and Jesus did 
not ry neers, with scientific statement ; maintaining thus a 
clear fiel the operations of reason, G. mB) 
Works, 1620-1640. The Civitas Solis and some others have been translated 
inte French and into English, Hallarn : Literature of Kwrope, vol. ili. 


SIR THOMAS MORE, b. 1480, d. 1535. 


‘Thomas More was born in Milk Street, London, his father being a 
He was educated at Oxford, where he became the friend of 


He gained 
is : fin 
portant business to 
him Chancellor. 


work is his Utopia, published 1516; a picture of 
dani of ts Souther Bead "Ee sonsmauntte 
id Tuxury were repressed, the working day 
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reduced to six hours, and time saved for mental culture and recreation 
Regulations for machete and opitals siocted Atte ea 
though not suppressed, was restrained ; slave-trailio 

Iife ‘was the baais of public order. There was 

@ State, and a married priesthood. But the num! 
rigorously limited, and there was perfect toleration of reli 
Especially remarkable are his protests againat the 


Jaw; and bis tee National Education as the great 
More was a Platonist: but there is no servile imi 
Republic in this remarkable work; which ranks, with 
of Campanella, as one of the earliest and best ¢: 
literature of a branch’ of inventive art destined, in 's 
be more systematically cultivated in the future. sp 
ee 229) “are so/tais\ art cl apatite rical and 
mechanical types are to their respective arta, ... Every 
pane change has been ushered sone oc. ty conturlag ebeiaen 
i some corresponding Utopia: the product of the wsthetic genius of 
umanity working under an imperfect sense of the and 
requirements of the case.” (J. 2B) 
Numerous translations and editions of Utopia; the most recent by di 
Lumby, 1884. 


ig 


Lu 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, b. 1225, d 1274 


‘Thomas, commonly called Aquixas from the small town is Coe 
where he was born, came of an ancient and noble family. His, 
was passed at the Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino ; afterwards 
he studied at the University of Naples, then recent 
Em Frederic, In 1243, against the wish of 


the Dominican monastery of Salen ‘On « journey 
waylaid by his brothers, and kept fora year a 

i here 

wl ie in the systematic study of Phil 

Albertas Msgaua. The tacitur student was pais at as the “daub 
ox;” but “the voice of that ox,” said Albert, “will ao 
world.” With Albert in 1245 he went to Paris. Therein 


Ge 
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WEL Kd tense the ferrger of Domista  Agaiun eis fortaldable 
invasion the Schoolmen, headed by Aquinas, instituted a spiritual crusade, 
‘Their purpote was to defend by Aristotelian logic such a of the 
Catholic creed as admitted of # demonstrative process, With regard to 
the rest, they strove to show that, though beyond reason, it was not 
inconsistent with reason, and that, taken as a whole, the croed was a solid 
‘body of co-ordinate and coherent truth, 

‘Of those defenders of the faith, Aquinas was far the first. In 1256 
he published his treatise Contra Gentiles, in which Catholic principles 
are defended against the new enemies without and within. Ten years 
later this was expanded into his great work the Theologice : 

ich remains to this day the most comprehensive and complete of all 
expositions of the Catholic che 

‘k has three divisions, broadly to the subjects 
the Church, The existence of God is demonstrated, on 
lian principles, as the final source of motion, itself unmoved. 
But how pass from the Aristotelian to the Christian God? To demon- 
strate the Trinity was infinitely beyond human power, Nevertheless 
even here Reason must not abdicate. In human nature rightly fathomed 
was to be seen something that rendered the mysteries of the Faith not 
indeed intelligible but conceivable Those things, Aquinas explains, 
that are said of God are to be interpreted by analogies drawn from the 
ighest of created things. Whoever understands, is aware that in the 
of understanding there issues somewhat from his mental power and 
knowledge, which is the concept of the thing understood, ‘This is the 
Word—first unspoken, then spoken. So, too, in the operation of Will 
there is within us something else that proceeds, a proceeding of love, 
By ich tho love object is sido Hwell within the lover (L 33 
1-3 

But disquisitions on the nature of Being and the existence of God, 
though the foundation of the Catholic system, yet occupy but a small 
portion of it, Even of this first division of the work, a a bot 
occupied with the attempt to reconcile the accepted conclusions of physical 
Science with the Mosaic account of the Creation ; and with the relations 
of mind and matter, as illustrated in the contrast of human nature with 

intellects called ungels—a discussion fertile in after conse- 

quences. Under the guidance of his master Albert, Thomas had thoroughly 
assimilated the physical science of his time. He had begun his career by 
yyaical works of 


Yoluminous commentaries on the physical and metapl 

Aristotle, Enough was known of the solar system and of natural 

History to rendor the acceptance of the Hebrew story of Creation very 

difficult. Why was light created on the first day, and the stars on the 
21 
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issue from they ‘water, 
sed Betis are fully set forward. The task of 


In the first the | prinelpal subjects sonar = 

ions ; virtue vice ; 
Tataral, Judaic, Christian ; and grace. 
virtue ia eae A with its fone ing vice ; first 
of Faith, Hope, and ares ly the cardi 
Ue Fortitude, and perance. 

ork the tis of Aristo sr fa more 

Sectohares or the Fathers. be noted rete in 
Satis “Aquinas was Se sdesel by ie 
sound foundation for the theory of Int 

The third ae deals with a ie 


‘i ‘Sacraments, 
state of the soul after death. his part the fst ntasey etapa 
are believed to be by Aq mae It may be remarked that the 
of Papal Tnfulibility, as athe result of raltimista appeal in 
disputed doctrine, is systematically maintained, Aquinas 
ceive of a society like the Church existing without 

This brief sketch of the most comprehensive and 

resentation of the Catholic system is of course 


ee first part, 
i cease cored into sen | ace 

yposin, ments being in case 
cin : 

Comte, in appreciating the stz 
system, remarks, with reference to the Scholastic PI 
superiority of the mediwval cniverall wo the Greek 
natural and moral philosophy were no longer separated, as was 
in Alexandria, but were embraced under one system, 
the Gaede ka abstraction of Nature and by the eet 
theology. It was inevitable that the Scholastic phil 
anandds from theology, should become soon its rival. _ 
derance of Aristotle tended more and more to detach the 
thinkers from theological control. aon 


No adequate appreciation of Aquinas can be 
abridgments of his works, which, giving 
conclusions, fil to indicate hip t raethod, a 
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HOBBES (Thomas), b. 1588, d. 1679, 


jomas Honses was born at Westport, near Malmesbury, in Wilt- 

th Ay il 1688. His father was a clergyman. The boy showed 
, and at fifteen was sent to jalen Hall, Oxford, where 

tempt for the Tenens of the logic of the schools found full vent, 

(608 he travelled with son of William Cavendish of Hardwick, 
whose family he retained intimate connection through life. On 
turn he had frequent interviews with Bucon. In 1618 eh 


faye the three pe he Body, Man, Society 
formed. He was in France for the fourth time 
during the whole epi of the civil war in England. His treatise De 
Cire was published 1645, and his most important work, the Leviathan, 
where his theory of man and society is fully develo) re in 1651. Much 
offence was wes to the clergy by oe ae, and by his controversy 
with Bishop Bramhall on Free- In 1666 licence to print was 
pees ia by Parliament, and ie this date his books wore printed 
Behémoth, hia account of the civil wars, was published 
ater ve death, His later controversies with Wallis on mathematics 
Tanivick fiat a waste of intellectual energy. Hobbes died at 
fall, 4th December 1679 (at. 91) and was buried in the 
ph of Hault-Hucknell. 

Hobbes is regarded by Comte as the Principal exponent in the 
ah the eit ce the negative eee ones it was ae work, 
teenth to Propagate and ay in. this respect Spinoza is 
pag with him, rrinciples oP this philosophy once ponte 
their dissemination by ay men as Rousseau, Holbach, or Helvetius 
‘was & comparatively anya task, But the men from whom they rang 

were phers of the highest rank, surveying the whole field of 


‘ipal characteristics of this Leper were (1) aati 
ally 


the institution of metaphysical entities, es) Nature for G 
» the doctrine of self-interest as the foundation of social a 


2) 
eel life ; e3 ) politically, the complete subordination of spiritual to 


eT eer; itneipiox | 80 ees in the 18th century, were systematic- 
ally worked out by Hobbes. But associated with them were positive 
truths of the Highess val) 

(1.) Philosophy, as he concsived it, was limited to the study of 
Phenomena, in! es as rc 
observed effects ani f theology or transcen- 


|. His maxim, Theoremata 

ter artem construendi, may recall Comte’s 

i construire. The distinction of Western 
a ara countries was traceable to the philo- 
feiss ae “rooted in the ner. The hope for the 
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cessation of social anarchy lay in the formation of fixed principles of 
conduct (De Corpore, ch. i., 
LR included (a) Fin prin 
jeometry and Physics ; (c) Man regarded ; 
social fs Oo We have here the $55 the true i 


sciences, ing from the simpler to the more complex. 
(4) Th Psychology, the higher portion of Biology, Hobbes 


necessarily rested point 
great length in the De Cive and in the Leviathan. 


Phit, Pos, vol. ¥, lect, 55; and Pos, Pol vol, ii. p. 246; iif, p. 45% 


SPINOZA, b. 1632, d. 1677. 


Baruch, afterwards called Benedictus de Srrvoza, the descendant 
of Jews driven from Portugal by the Inquisition, was born in Amster 
dam on November 24th, 1632. He received a rabbinical educatita; 
but _ revolt against ee aad it ae 

m the synagogue at an earl le a ivelibood ss 
an optician, devoted ‘bimself to paleo: pee te: r | 

Re however, 


but he prefers 
he a srl 
at the 
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and morbid sorrow for the woes of the world are strong] 
"Po do good cheerfully (Bene agere ct lmtari) is the rule lai 


Spinoza: Zeke, translated into English, 1883, Lewes; Hist, af Philosphy. 
Phd. Por vol v, leet. * z 


PASCAL (Blaise), b. 1623, d, 1662. 
Pasca 
Aw 
a 
educati 


é ct 
Fire 


pEreTeee 
; Hi 


aes of a trian, ty 
without the air of miracle with which it 
surrounded, as though he had reasoned out all the previous 
tions without help. It does not even appear certain that he had 
this one, No further bar was opposed to his mathematical 
training. By this time his father had removed to Paris, and was in 
contact with Roberval and other men of scientific eminence. At the age 
of sixteen, the boy had written « treatise on Conte Sections which at- 
tracted the notice of Descartes. He was nineteen when he invented his 


= 
i 


Pr which did not uppear till after his death. He describes the vacuum pro» 
duced by Torricelli in 1643 in a tube filled with mercury. He adds the 
acpetinant with tube 40 feet long, in which a similar 
vacuum was produced ; the pressure of the air supporting a colunn of 
water, of which the length was to that of the column of mercury in the 
‘inverse ion of their specific ees Tn the following year he 
made, h his brother-in-law, the crucial experiment of compar 
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mercurial barometers at the summit and at the foot of the 
of his own on the tower of 


understanding of hy ire. 
Tn 1654 his health, whlch for some 


shock from # carriage accident ; and 


be regarded ; 
with special approval his remarks on the inevitable imperfection of social 
classification, fan on the inherent weakness of the 

from natural theology. 


‘The 7) of Pascal aro in thosPositivist Library. PAI. Pon vol ¥ 
lect. 64 and 65. Pos, Pol. vol. Wy, 27. 


GIORDANO BRUNO, b. 1550 (about), d. 1600. 


‘This brilliant enthusiast was born at Nola, near Naples Little i 

known of his early life. He became a Dominican to gn te nd op 

tunity for study. But he soon broke loose from Aristotelian and 

Thomist traditions of his Order, and ranged himself with men like Gum 
ella, who were reviving the study of Platonism, and, 

found the way to the yet older Panthoism of the G ul 
About 1580 he left Italy for Geneva. Calvin had been dead sistem 
was 


‘Toulouse, He found little sympathy in either place : 
but free thought was arise iat bei in the 
religions wars. 

At last he reached Paris, whore he was protected by Ht 
by Filesac, the Rector of the University. He remained there for a ys, 
teaching the Lullian system. Then he went to London, where he wnite 
his Spaccio della bestia trionfante, wn allegorical attack on ; 
astronomy, and; through this, at scholastic dogmatism, Tt was —— 
to Sir Philip Sidney, for whom he felt umbounded reverence. 
England he held a controversial discussion at Oxford against 
and in favour of Copernicus ; and shortly afterwarda another im Paris te 
which he returned in 1586. Thence he went successively to the univer 
sities of Marburg, Wittenberg. Frankfort, and Prague, bis 
enthusiastic utterances on the new birth of science and the ry 
Aristotelian superstition, At last he ventured into Italy, He remainél 
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for some years unmolested ; but he was ultimately arrested at Venice Led 
tho Inquisition, and in 1898 was transferred to Rome. Refusing to 
recant ‘losophical and scientific heresies, he was burnt in the 
di Fiore, 17th February 1600. 
uno Was —what he called himself in his letter to the Univer- 
a of Ae itantivm animarum exeubitor, the awakener of 
that sleep. He revelled in the new life of thought resul 
ra the discovery that the universe was no machine of concent 
with the earth for centre, but = infinite space, sown with 
innumerable stars. An informing soul persed ek every 
i to the degree of life of which it was capable. This is the central 
t of his two chief Italian works, Cansaz principio, ed wno und 
tuniverso ¢ Monds, and of his great Latin poem, written in 
rey atyle, De ae et innumerobilibus. This last contains a 
jeg Copernicus, and describes the inspiring influence of 
no's early years, How incompati He such doctrines 
were with the discipline of the Church is obvious. Bruno was chief 
among the forerunners of the great intellectual revolution to be effected 
in the 17th century by Descartes and Spinoza, (2B) 
Pre works, which bad become very rare, have been recently republished = 
the Ttalian in Gottingen, the Latin in Italy, With the latter aro in- 
Gluded some never before printed. 


LOCKE (John), b. 1632, d. 1704 


Few thinkers have been more widely read than Looxe. He was born 
cag 29, 1632, at Wrington, in Somersetshire. His father had served 
the ‘Parliament in the ware of the Commonweulth, He was edu- 
cated first at Westminster, then at Oxford, where he studied medicine, 
attracting the attention of the valet sician Sydenham. His acute 
of a disease from whicl atc was suffering gained 
friendship of that nobleman. Weak health, and the displeasure 
the Government at his liberal opinions, kept him’ away from England 
after the Revolution of 1688. He Secdea partly ta the ote et 
France, but Vera iy in Holland, working for many years at his Essay 
concerning nderstanding, published in 1690, On his return 
TGA bs pained the Coecastie of Noman, Wit whimn he wanes 
tained a long correspondence. Besides his principal work, his Besay on 
Toleration, written while in Holland, his treatises on Government and on 
Education are to be noted. 

‘The Essay concerning Human Understanding consists of four books. 
‘The first is a refutation of the view that ideas are innate in the mind. 
Locke shows that if this were #0, there would be itions in which 

Some such had been brought forward tw the supporters of 

y, a8 that “It was impossible for the same thing to be and not 

same time,” But an examination of the minds of children 

shows that such propositions have no existence for them, 

their yery terms not being intelligible, The second book contains his 
sols of ean, All are derived from experience; some are derived 
from sensation ; others from the reflection of the mind on its operations. 
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Distinguishing them into simple and 
a fow Saas categories, ag extension, soli 
senses from body ; ‘power z "percept 
Bower of moving, der 
mation, number, springing from both sources, 
third book deals with language, and contains rigeroas refuts- 
to e the metaphysical doctrine of essences, which be shows to by 
gery artificial abstractions, made for human ee 
i fourth book deals with knowledge and 

the most noticeable point in it is his disregard rie pee ic 
which he shows iota? not the process actually followed tiem 
make a sound use of their reasoning faculties. "etal a country: 
‘woman that the wind is south-west, and the weather bres 
to rain, and she will easily understand it is not safe for her ys 

a clad in such a day after a fever. She clearly sees the 
ohn of all these, viz., south-west wind and cl rain, 
taking cold, relapse, and danger of death, without tying them 
in those artificial and cumbersome fetters of several ay 
and hinder the mind, which proceeds from one part to another 
and clearer without them,” This direct resort to observation of Nataw 
and reality is characteristic of Locke’s method throughout his rs] 

J. BB 


it 


AL 


Lewes : Hist. of Philosophy, ii. Mill: Logic, bk. i. oh. vi 


MALEBRANOHE (Nicolas), b, 1638, @. 1715. 
Nicolas MaLkeraxcue was born in Paris in 1638. He led 

of & student, and was occupied with the study of 

biblical literature till the reading of Descartes’ treatise 
him to philosophy. He spent ten years in the stu 
whom fs was regarded as the principal disciple. 
Search for Truth, in six books, was the result, of his labo 
the problems discussed by Malebranche in this work is 
action of mind uy ne matter. The essence of hae 


a hin in God ; Goa being the region of all spirit, as is the 
body. To God all objects are eternally present the scat 
of mp spirit with God is thus the mode by which poh 
ve last of the six books, containing his meth a “nvetain 
the most interesting and useful. It is founded on th 
sophy, es first on the rule of clearness of See ; A 
mont of problems in the order of their increasing I. 
The importance of mathematics as a propmdeutic is urged 


force. Pek HS) 
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VAUVENARGUES (Marquis de), b. 1715, d 1747. 


Lue de iers, Marquis de Vavvexancvrs, was born at Aix, in 

oie the at 18, and served in Italy and Germany for 

nine years. Failing health obliged him to retire, and he passed the few 

Samat years of his life in study, Voltaire, whose acquaintance he 

made at this time, poke of his character and powers with the warmest 
admiration, He died in 1747, at the carly age of 32. 

‘The short philosophical career of Vanvenargues was devoted to the 
study of man’s moral nature, and its results are contained in a series of 
more or less isolated thoughts, which were to serve as materials for a 
systematic work never completed. ‘Their distinctive feature is the para- 
mount importance of emotion in the formation not merely of character 
but of thought. The subordination of the Intellect to the Heart, one of 
the corner-stones of Comte’s ethical system, is clearly indicated in the 
celebrated maxim of Vauvenargues, Toutes les grandes pensien viennent 
du cour, A fow quotations will’ best show the chamcter of these 


“The mind is the eye of the soul, not its strength. That lies in 
the heart—that is, in the passions. The most enlightened 
reason gives neither action nor will. Does good sight give the 

of walking? Must there not be feet, and the will and 
the power to move them?" 

“ Reason and feeling advise and help each other in turn. Whoever 
‘consults ono only and rojects the other, throws away half the 
help given for conduct, From our passions come the best 
features of our intellect." 

“Tf men had not loved glory, they would not have had either mind 
Pecnahite vities exngt ta dewerva'tt, Man's piatlen avg 
taught him reason." 

‘We must accustom ourselves, Vauvenargues thought, to a mixture 
of good and bad in human nature, and be contented if the selfish element 
ean, by wise government, be mado to servo social Pe Tf men are 
always to be hindered from doing themselves harm, they ran the risk of 
slavery, which is the worst harm of all. Great abuses are part of the 

‘of man’s nature, und cannot be wholly eradicated. 

“We have no right to reduce to misery those whotn we cannot raise 
to virtue We cannot be just if we are not humane.” (. @ B) 

Of the Maxims of Vanvenargues there are many editiona. For Comte's 

Appreciation of him. see Positive Polity, vol. i., Ded. Xxxvi, Xt1,, and 
fii, 504, ‘The Maceime finds a place in the Positivist Library, 


LAMBERT (Madame de), b. 1647, d. 1733. 


Anne Thértse de Marguenat de Courcelles, afterwards Marquise de 
Zampenrt, was born in Paris in 1647. Her father was Etienne de 
Master in the Exchequ She married the Marquis de 

schigh military official under Louis x1v., who left her a widow 

with two in 1686. Her salon in Paris was much frequented by 
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Fontenelle and other celebrities, and was one of the few from which 
vas excluded, Sho diod, July 13,173 inher 8th your, much 


courteous 

she gave trained. On mutnli- 
ness of character, on self-respect and dignity, on honourable zeal for _ 
distinction, ehe set high value; but the most vigorous and active life 
should have time for solitary thought ; and chivalrous respect for women, 


of i 
B=R] 


humanity towards the suffering, and magnanimous 
juries should permeate the aioe 


DIDEROT (Denis), b. 1713, d. 1784. 


Denis Diprnor was born at Langres, in 

where his father and his eps been esta = 
cutlers for two centuries. He was t uy atime 
like so many other eminent Frenchmen, per es time Be Are 

it He soon found his way, however, to Paris, where bis 
vocation at once revealed itself. Plunging into the 
mee by them as best he could, he became the lead 

inkers and writers that occupied themselves a e 

in 


pon the expedient of an Enoyel 
ents, practi 


contributors. The first volume was published in 1751. 
for a time after the second volume, the publication was cont 
the execration of the clergy, till 1759, when D'Alembert’s article 
Geneva brought a second decree of suppression. D'Alembert left she 
ES, and Diderot superintended it alone till the 

fo single work of Didarvt Topresents alerentaly his synthetic ‘ant 

BS etic genius. Comte speaks of him as moat J 
MES Eistotio. He selected four of his works for the spnit 
division of his Positive Library: the Letfer on the Blind, Letter on the 
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hts om the Interpretation of Nature, and The Theory 
it a brilliant and subtle analysis of the Es 
‘tion, especially the organisation of his 
senses, has moulded his social and moral being. The Sl panies 9 
Nature marks the transition between the objective syn institut 
CE ele to the subjective synthesis of Positivism. Instructed him- 
in the high mathematical analysis of his time, he yet saw clearly that 
the future of man's intellect would not consist in a series of 
algebraical pe as in direct recurrence to the facts of the world 
and of human life. It was a bold prophecy for the contemporary of 
Euler, D'Alembert, and Lagrange that in a hundred years there would 
not be three ters of similar rank Teft in Europe ; that intellectual 
energies would have taken another channel. Within two tions the 


ve are 
then pares, will focally Di wor Perhay 
en 80 richly endowed with generous # 
Rearecviont or self-seokmng taint, was 
Pos. Pol. iii, 498-504 and 513-16, 


DUCLOS (Charles), b. 1704, d. 1772. 


Charles Pinot Ducios was born at Dinant, in Brittany. Ho went 
when to Paris, entered the field of literature, and wrote several 
novels which were much read at the time, In 1747 he becamea member 
of the Academy, and in 175% he was appointed secretary. Five years 
previously Louis xv. had appointed him Historiographer, in succession 
to Voltaire, who had gone to Berlin. Among his contemporaries he 
was celebrated for independence of character, sincerity, and brilliant wit. 
“Of all men whom I know,” said D'Alembert, * Duclos is the one who 
has the greatest amount of wit ina given time.” Of his various works 

tions sur les Ma-wrs, which has a place in the Positivist 

Library, is the most important, It is full of those sound and just 
observations of character which form the material of Positive Ethic. 
udinting as radically vicious the theory of the corruption of human 

‘he remarks that, in order to discern and to correct men’s errors, 

it is needful first to love humanity, so as to be just without harshness 
and indulgent without weakness. One of his most striking contrasts is 
between the social man and the good-natured man ; the one a true 


‘that 
Caps other caring only to please, and indifferent to duty : L’homme 
i eat souvent Vhomme le moins digne Pitre aimé. Nor lees striking 
is his definition of virtue: an effort over self in the interest of ieee } 
J. B. B. 





CABANIS [Moores 


CABANIS (Pierre), b. 1757, d. 1808. 


The father of Pierre Jean SE was a caltivater of 

Cosnac, near Brives, in the south of France, much esteemed by Turget 

‘The son, ardent and impatient of provincial teachers, Regt torial s) 

fourteen. At sixteen he became private secretary to a Polis 

in 1773 was witnoss to the first ‘ition of Poland. Rearing 

he studied medicine under Dubreuil for six He nt this 

time the acquaintance of the widow of Helvetius, whom he s 

his second mother. At her house he came into contact with 

po of the Revolution—Diderot, d'Holbach, a. : 
jefferson, Condorcet, Of the last he was an intimate 

ultimately married Madame Condorcet's sister. He was 


jvian, and filled afterwards important posts under the i 
Baer ia te08 at Mouton, to which be had setired uma Par 


biology, though he, like Gall, was cinble 10 take Sos acopenttOEa 

sociological factor. 

Sound views he sys bad been taken by Hippoemtes and Aris 
ntly 


and subseque English thinkers from to Locke, of the 
idence of our ideas on sensation. Thess men, if not all 
‘a practical knowledge of medicina But 
devoid of this knowledge, had tod Locke's view, and made sen- 
zation account for the whole mental and moral structure of man, 
But this notion of man, as a statue endowed with sensation, will cary 
us, said Cabanis, but a very little way. An impression mado op ax 
‘of sense affects the whole organist or many parts of it at onee; 
and the resulting reaction differs in each case. This was ined by 
the puyeinien of antiquity, 
ious, 
ttiould eoable ws to. aaa 


3 impreasions into thoughts und impulses, ax the digesti 
transform food into vital tissue, we have to examine the action 
on it by other organs and by external conditions. 

Cabanis proceeds to examine successively, with much detail, the fi 
ence on ideas and desires of age, of sex, of physical aod 
of climate. Finally, he deals fonctions 








account of the 
ents some of Gail's 
(3. HB] 


Cabanis: Rapport du phyrspue et du moral de Phomme, 1802, is in the 
Tourih pation ot the Porviat Libeacy. Pile Poe vole 1. lect dB, 
Pos. Pot. 1%, 1, 356, il. 629. 


LEROY (Georges), b. 1723, a. 1789. 


Een eres Lage, was son of the ranger of tho 10 les of 
Versailles and , and succeeded his father in that wel mK pro~ 
fessional sportsman, and a thorough master of forestry and the other 
industrial arts connected with his work, he gave his leisure to literature 


hy 5 it 
jime, gathered round d’Holbach and his family at Grandval, and contri- 
buted several articles to the ae is principal work is his 
of Letters on Animals, pul at intervals in various journals, 
1762 and 1781, and tinally collected into a volume dedicated to 
itess Angiviller, one of the most cultivated women of the time, 
letters contain the first explicit essay of Comparative Psychology. 
exhibit the moral and mental nature of animals as differing in 
only, and not in essence, from that of man. Availing himself of 
experience ax a sportsman and naturalist, Leroy selects a few well- 
wn animala—the wolf, the for, and the siag—and portrays with vivid 
daily life, the workings of their mental faculties and of 
; the close observation of facts, the adaptation of means 
the skill gained by experience, resulting from the difficulty 
ining sustenance, and from the dangerous proximity of man. 
The acomunt of the fox, in particular of the gomnlioaton if wis and 
wn in aril for his ring, might make some 
hishuneers heitate Coe 
‘one of the first explorers on the path trod afterwards 
success by Gall. To detertnine the problem which of our 
and propensities are innate in our structure, and which are the 
tho cerebral complications of the social state in which man has 
for many thousand years, no better criterion can be devised than 
careful observation of the higher vertebrates—not merely of those like 
the dag sho are brought into close intimacy with him—but of those 
who live their clementary tribal life in such independence as man’s 
proximity allows, {J. BB] 
Taroy: Letlors om Animals, are in the fourth section of the Positivist 
Pos. Pol. 1. Gd, iil. BOk 


i 


ie its 


LORD BACON (Jancis, Lord Chancellor), b. 1561, d. 1626. 


Francis Bacoy, second son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal for twenty years under Queen Elizabeth, was born in 
London, at York House, in the Strand, 22nd January 1561. A boy of 





it of the given nature. 
ire Aanate of which he defines 
be noted, Soli i 


inciples underlying man’s practi 
rly of the gradual and continuous motions of Nature, asin 
germination and growth of seeds, the incubation of eges ; 
@ Cross, otherwise called decisive, or 
‘ing borrowed from the crosses erected where two roads 


ent undoubtedly was, in 
the method was not productive of a single discovery. In one most 
it it was seriously defective. He laid it down as 


true path to discovery, that investigation should proceed from the 
Towest, é.¢. the most special principles, to those of a more an kind, 
Miche fe explicitly 


and thence upwards to the est generalisations ; and 
condemned the plan of rising from lower principles to higher, and thence 
descending deductively, to principles of an intermediate kind (Novum 
i. 104). In'other words, his plan for investigating Nature 
¢ deductive method. This error is traceable to his ignorance 
mathematics, which in the hands of his contemporaries, Galileo, 
Vieta, and Harriott, was effecting such important results, and was 
Deepering, the way for the momentous discoveries of Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Newton. In part also, the sterility of Bacon in Induction must be 
ae bis ‘want of single-mindedness in the Purmait of Truth 
i ‘ical career was clogged by his political and social ambition, 
and in this respect contrasts ey with the strenuous and ¢on- 

centrated devotion presented by the 


letely than 
and moral 


Baitosoph 
sciences also, such as Logic, Ethi 
prehend them cies! ag commoy 
syllogiams, is applied not 
our Taeluctive Method like 
Hist and Tables of Inver ‘or anger, fear, shame, and the like, 
for examples in civil life, and the mental operations of memory, 
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composition, ER RT Rea 
ve Leermag te like.” (Novum Organum, i. 
‘Bac! pied early in his caver (1800) had 
Is early in his career bh 

into Mees and ii of human life in 
words were not without influence on the Jong line 
from Hobbes to Hume, who applied inductive methods 
human nature. 

The Nooum tibet eg Babel Ry Pit. Pos, vol, 

66. Pos. Pol, iii, 483. Lewes: Hist. of Philosophy, vol. iL 


GROTIUS (Huig ven Groot), b. 1583, d. 1645. 


Hugo Grorivs was born at Delft, 10th April 1583. 
John van Groot, was burgomaster of that city, and 
University of Leyden, where Hugo was edi 
being Joseph Scaliger. In 1598 he accom 
Paris, and there made the friendship of 
made Advocate-general for the Treasury of 
in 1613 he became Pensionary of Rotterdam, 
Barneveldt led to his imprisonment in 1619. After 
contrived his escape, and he took in France. 
wrote his it work on international law. After a 
to re-establish himself in Holland, he accepted, in I 
ambassador to Queen Christina of Sweden at the 
1645 he went for a short time to Stockholm ; finding 
suitable, he sailed thence for Liibeck ; but was forced by a 
to land near Dantzic, in a state of great prostration, died 
al on the 28th August at Rostock. Hix body was 
Delft, where a monument has been erected in his honour, 
Grotins wrote many historical works, on the his 
county, 08 tho origin of American tribes, on the Goths, 
Vi I, He was an accomplished poet and a learned 
During his imprisonment he wrote in Dutch verse, afterwards transl 
into Latin, his treatise on the trath of Christianity. It was a plea fe 
Tolerance, dwelling on the doctrines in which Catholics and the various 
sects of Protestants and passing lightly over the rest. 
But his great work is his treatise De Jure Belli e Pacis, the 
War and of Pence, the first great attempt to lay down principle 
international law. This work was written in 1625. Buta 
work, De Jure Prada, the Law of Prizes, had been written by 
twenty years previously, though, till lately, it remained 
‘The endeavour of Grotius, as Hallam states it, was “the ascertainment 
of laws binding on independent communities in their mutual 
whethor of war or peace,” The motive for the work, as stated by 
was “the licence of fighting which he saw in the whole Christina. 
at which even barbarians might blush ; wars on tri . 
or none at all, and carried on without reverence for any divine or hums 
law, ns if that one declaration of war let loose every crime” There 
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wore nevertheless certain restraining influences, some derived from the 
fate ead eat = in tpt ake implanted social 
tinet, an innate propensity towards good ; others again were 
thithe limémorial ext waivers enge nations, Of these last the 
Se iry slate omar hot oan 4 truce, the condemnation of such 

in war aa the poisoning of an enemy's wells, or the violation of 
‘women, are 


rivate property of an invaded country, and other limitations partially, 
Though not universally, admitt The pu which Grotius had 
view led him into wide digressions for the establishment of general 


ie contary Was, engiged to mstntsining the fades 
nicwtig tia 


on physical 
temporal government is modified by spiritual forces. And the instincts 
and usages adduced by Grotius in ie of the evils of war belong to 
the sphere of spiritual government, which is not less than the 
temporal to the maintenaftce of the social State, (J. HB) 


De Sure Belli et Pacis, translated by Dr. Whewell, 8 vols., 1853. Wheaton: 
Hist, of International Law, Sir H. Maine: International Law. 


¢ CUIJAS (Jacques Oujaus), b. 1520, d 1590. 


Jacques Cosas, often known by the Latinised form Cujacius, was 
born in Toulouse, where his father followed the trade of a tanner. He 
showed bo tort for classical pursuits, and finally devoted all his 

vies to the study of law. In 1549 he began to lecture publicly on 
the Institutes of Justinian ; and with such distinction that the leading men 
of the province sent their sons to study under him. Failing to obtain 
The'fircieemorshlp of Roman Law in his native clty, he accepted in 1656 
that of Bourges, on the invitation of Margaret of Valois, In 1566 he 
removed to Valence, where he stayed for nine years; his lectures there 
being attended by eminent men from every part of Europe, amon; 
them Joseph Scaliger and the historian de Thou. In 1575 he 
eal to Bourges, and, with the exception of a yeur in Paris, remained 
there until his death, October 4, 1590. 

The characteristic of Cujas was extreme lucidity of teaching and 
Fecurrence to original sources of information. His wide scholarship and 
archwological research placed him far above other teachers of his time. 
With modern litigation he concerned himself but little, His real claim 
is to have been the philosophic historian and expounder of the Roman 
system Ua hei aes rg his is the greatest name in the long 
struggle of the Civil Law with the Feudal Law. (a3) 
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FONTENELLE, b. 1657, d. 1757. 


Bernard Je Bovier de Foxresecue was born at Rouen, Lith Pebrasry 
1657. His mother was Corneille's sister ; his father a barrister of some 


acquisition of every kind of 

after four refusals, he was admitted to the Academ Sciences, of 
which he was appointed Secretary in 1699, retaining bis Yo for for 
two years He died in Paris within a few weeks of 
hundredth year, remarking in his last moments that he no pain; 
but felt a certain difficulty in continuing to live. His unbrokes 
throughout life Sees remarkably with the extreme delicaey of hir 
childhood. His temper was singularly placid and even ; he was genial 
and bright, but it ix said of him that he never 

Comte describes Fontenelle ax a genuine phi 
claimed the title. In the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
movement of intellectual ieeers! no longer limited to « few 
thinkers, was diffusing itself through the public mind, he oceapies « 
considerable place. One of the controversies éf the period 
the alleged inferiority of modern literature as compared with 
antiquity. inst Boileau and others who supported this 
Fontenelle, with Perrault, contended strongly. From the 
standpoint the issue might be doubtful ; Yat Fontenelle 
controversy by dwelling ‘on the wider insight given by 
covery, and by thus enforcing the omception, then alnoet aw 
world, of human progress. 

The work by which Fontenelle is best known, and which, 
with his Notice af Men of Science, bas a Pisce in oa i 
is his Plurality o ‘orlds ; a series 108 On 
based on the stents philosophy, the peer! grace of ‘which eon 
redeem what is transient in their scientific basi. Bat —— 
this, the work has historic value as the best monument of a they 
which played so great « part in the development of 


MAUPERTUIS, b. 1698, d, 1759. 


Pierre Louis Marean de Mavrzeruis was born at St Mads, 17th 
July 1698. He became a soldier; but, after reaching the raok of 
captain of dragoons, he left the army and gave himself to mathematic 
study. In 1723 he was admitted « member of the Academy of Science 
One of the most prominent subjects of discussion at that time 
figure of the earth, believed, but not yet proved, to be a sphere 
at the poles, For the purpose of verifying’ this hypothesis 
important to take the direct measurement of a degree in different 
of the earth’s surface, Mauportuis war nssociated wit 
Celsius in conducting this measurement in Arctic regions. 
of the river Tornea, at the northern end of the Baltic Gulf, 
for this purpose ; and it was found that a degree of the meridian it 


i 
iu 


= 
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latitude of 66° exceeded that in the latitude of Paris hy #18 toises (about 

two-thirds of a mile); a result helping to establish conjecture that 

‘the earth was an oblate spheroid. 

a stessey ae chon des wyatt 
view of the item. 1745 he was invit 


luce & 

ks on Moral Philosophy, on the 

(cases Ramposene toes of Language, showed that his 

bey the specialities of mathomatics ; and he thus finds 
sto pop ate tha aie of ene } 
J. & BL 


VIOO, b. 1668, d. 1744 


of sixtect ‘an action brought 
him as a private tutor 


representing 
laws guiding the destiny of nations wax the 


before philosophy could appear on the scene, @ principles of 
Lex A nid in lan, in fundamental pra = early 


must 
poetry. Vico found x mental language common to all nations. There 
‘was a universal tendency meat) men ignorant of the natural causes of 
he 


things to attribute to them passions of their own nature: as in 
that the Magnet loves Iron. “The sublimest work of Beate 
he says again, “is to give sense and feeling to inanimate things. TI 
children do: und in the childhood of the world men were all poeta in 
this way.” It was impossible to describo more clearly the primitive 
fetichiam with which man’s thoughts on Nature began. On this basis 
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Vico’s theory of historical evolution proceeded.“ Uniform i 
says, “arising among nations widely ted in space und 
cut off from all contact with each other, must have 
ground-work of truth.” Among all nations and tribes we 
institutions of Religion, Marriage, Burial. He illusts 
copious reference to ancient Literature and modern tray 
ancient laws of Rome, and in the poems of Homer, he found a 
what he called Poetical Wisdom ; that is, of Thought working im 
manner natural to primitive civilisations, by symbols and images 

red by emotion and passion, rather than by signs and abstractions 
Of abstractions, nations in their early life are incapable. Bat they gave 
life and personality to their ideals, 80 thut each quality was i 
with a god or hero. Vico's conclusion is that every et tes 
through three the age of the age of heroes, and the age of 
men. The rude discipline of the first, controlling men’s bestaal 
by terror, formed the family. In the heroic age, represented in Hewer 
and in the early annals of Rome, powerful and oppressive aristoceacies 
were formed. In the final stage the aristocracies passed into 
commonwealths, themselves ending in imperial 
ultimately to decay. For the gr conceived by 
birth to maturity and so to decay and death, followed 
‘was movement in a cycle, not a steady advance 
more perfect state. 

ico: Principij di Scienax Nuova, 3 vols,, Milan, 1816 ; tr. in French oy 
Michelet, 1840, 
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DER, b, 1744, d. 1803, 

John Gottfried von HxnpeR was born st Morungen in Kast Prossis 
His father was 0 village schoolmaster, Ho studied. medicine wt Kabpe 
berg, and subsequently: theol i In 1764 he became 
assistant. and also 2 cat but, 


Burg. 
intimate contact with Géthe. 


ewe 


Herder 

‘port 
He saw too that the were 
fore 
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FRERET (Nicolas), b. 1688, d. 1749. 


Nicolas, son of Charles Antoine Fréner, Solicitor-General of the 
Parliament of Paris, was born in that ay 15th February 1688. He 
showed a precocious disposition for study of all sorts, but especially for 
that of history: and, though urged by his father to the bar as 
his profession, he obtained leave at last to devote himself to historical 
research. At the age of 19 ho had written several memoira on the 

ion of the Grocks : and in 1714 ho was admitted to the Academy 
‘of Inscriptions. His first paper, a very temperate und carefully reasoned 
va al ‘on the origin of the Franks, their establishment in Gaul, 
conflicted with received opinions, by maintaining that their settlement 
was effected far earlier had been commonly supposed. It is a 
singular proof of the arbit government then prevailing that this 
harmless act of independence led to his temporary imprisonment in the 

i Henceforth he avoided modern history, and devoted himself 

of antiquity ; his special field being the critical study of 
logy, geogray phys chronology. 

Fréret- may be as the principal founder of the critical 
school—in other words, of the scientific method of reasoning in historical 
research, Many essential principles, the credit of which has been often 
given to German writers of the present century, will be found pro- 
minently and strenuously maintained by Fréret, In his memoir on 
early French ; he states\his method clearly and simply. “I begin," 
he said, “by collecting all notices of ancient historians on the subject, 
I then sift from this evidence all such as is contemporary, and give it 

to the rest. From contemporary writers I select: those who 
wero on the spot, and who were from any cause likely to be the best 
informed. The results so obtained, I piece together in the best way I 
ean, und so construct what seems the most probable narrative of the 
events." ‘These principles he restated more systematically in his 
Observations on Ancient History. “The method likeliest to lead us to 
the truth in any subject whatever, is that which begins by collecting 
certain knowledge upon spocial points, and which aims at general prin- 
ciples only so far as they may seem to follow from the particulars thus 
reduced to certainty ; the method which distinguishes not merely between 
what is absolutely true or false, but between the various d of pro- 
bability which apy either of these limits ; and which, further, is 
not satisfied with discriminating between the various shades of certainty 
in the abstract, but which Sep the different degrees of certainty 
that are attainable in fost fiel of research : for almost all have their 
own special processes of reasoning, 

Fréret lived the peaceful and laborious life of a pure student, and 
died in Paris, 8th March 1749. [3. = B] 


Fréret left at his death an immense quantity of unpublished works and 
‘of uncollected memoirs, and many of the pieces passing under his name 
are ali to be by others. His works were published in a very imperfect 
sod tmnauthentie collection tn 1796-08, 0 20 vols, His History Se tn 
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WINCKELMANN (Johann Joachim), b. 1717, d. 1768. 


John Wrxcketmans, born at Stendal, a small town in Brandenburg, 
‘9th December 1717, was the son of a shoemaker. Hi: A 
him for the Church, gave him a good classical education. Tt was: 
afterwards that the boy from early had shown extreme interest i 
antiquities. At sixteen he went to Berlin, at twenty-one to 
he maintained himself for some time as a private tutor. At 
obtained the post of librarian to the Count 
Dresden. Here he devoted himself to the study 
knowledge of which brought him under the notice of 
Papal Nuncio at the Saxon court. Archinto i ii 
Novwilinglysccatod. Ta 1786 be went to ome, nad 

i in e went to ani 

Cardinale Passionei and Albani. He became 


artistic products; but Greek art, from its earliest it 
ultimate decline in the Inter Empire, is the central subj < br 
tea 


Winckelmann's of Anoient Art is incladed in the historical setim 
‘of the Posi it ere In German, 8 vola, Dresden, 1805-20 Ip 
French, 8 vols. dto, 1794-108. In English, by Lodge, 2 Yola, 1881. 


MONTESQUIEU (Charles de Secondat), b. 1689, a. 1755. 


Charles de Secondat, Baron de In Bride et de Moxresqunmo, 
born on 18th January 1689 at the Chiteau de la Bréde, near Bordesax 
His family had been ennobled by Henry tv., and held an hereditary 

his leisure 
the publicatis 





“are the necessary relations following from 
nature of things.” More explicitly he states afterwards : “ Between 
ies in the relations of mass and velocity determine 
or diminution of movement ; throughout e variation 
is uniformity and constancy. Similar relations are to be found in 
Before the beginning of positive law, there are natural 
Telations of justice to be sought." 

To find these fixed conditions was Montesquien’s object. Some were 
t on the form of government ; others on the play of passions to 
each form, republican, aristocratic, monarchic, or despotic, was 
fayoursble. His work is divided into thirty-one books,” The 
sight del with the various forms of government, the principles of 
each, and the mode in which each underwent corruption and 
In a republic he considered that virtue was the leat of 
in « monarchy, honour ; in a despotism, fear. The ninth and 
discuss war, defensive and offensive. In the eleventh, 
thirteenth books, the conditions of political liberty are 

and their connection with taxation. In the four followi 


‘Montesquieu passes to the subject of climate as affecting 
y asdliin ita bearing on. the institution of slavery: Fertility or 
sterility of voil as affecting civilisation ix the subject of the eighteenth 

‘The nineteenth deals with the bearing of national character on 


of law and commerce. In ‘the twenty-third, population is con- 

; in the three following books, religion ; in the twenty-seventh, 

inheritance. The work concludes with an historical review of the 
growth of French legislation from its feudal origin. 

‘The observations of fact contained in this comprehensive sociological 
SSS gg oma jie concey cea 
organism toget interdependent forces, an it on 
external conditions, was more 5) anatioally it forward than in am 
work which had appeared since the Politica of Aristotle, Montesquieu’ 
conception of biological science was too imperfect, and the possibility of 
arriving at definite laws of social progress was, as yet, too remote to give 
Rebceeretrionn bani teanciicey:valoss bab be teenie as one 

the jpal forerunners of the science of sociology. (= B) 

Phit. Pos, lect. 47, whore Montesquiea’s work is carvfally appreciated. 

Biprié dea Lt. aboctaan 1816, Spirit af Lown, te lets iiahy 


D'AGUESSEAUD, b. 1668, d 1751. 
Henri “oa D’Acuessrav was born 27th November 1668, at 
_ poe ee was Peeves The Lape a ne 
‘noble elevation of character, ans co-operate in the peraecut 
policy of Louis xrv. with regard to the Protestants, Ho gave his son 
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a large and liberal education. The young D’Aguessean, after 
the philosophy of law with Domat, Deceme 1600, BS 
and subsequently, in 1710, Procureur-Général, In this ity 
peered pine by a Pe, corre the Papal Bull Uni; 
to be registered by the Parliament of Paris, thus i re 
which suppressed the liberties of the Gailican! Church, from 
law. In 1717 the Regent made him Chancellor, an office to which, 
ae of retirement, he was twice reappointed, in 1720 
fe effected many administrative reforms in the 

hos; and in civil and criminal proced) 
Sth February 1751, universally respected a8 a man 
knowledge, and of spotless purity of character. 
as the most learned magistrate that France had ever possessed. 

‘The discourses called Merewrials, delivered annually in his 
of Advocate-General, form a series of philosophic essays, specially 
to the various aspects of a magistrate’s career, but in reality applicable 
to the life of every good citizen. Professional zeal, Public Censorship, 
Self-respect, Simplicity of life, Judicial submission to Law, 
Economy of time, Attention, Prejudice, Discipline, Patrioti 
are some of the subjects discu: in theso remarkable addresses, Not 
leas noteworthy is his exposition, drawn up for the benefit of his 
the course of studies in. Religion, icepridaoe) History, and Lit 


desirable for the education of a magistrate. G23) 


BUFFON (Comite de), b. 1707, d. 1788, 


George Louis Leclerc, Comte de Burrow, was born at Monthard, in 
Burgundy, 17th September 1707. His father was a councillor in the 
Parliament of that province, and gave hia son a logal training. But 
Butffon’s bent was towards mathematical and physical science; and, 
after a short period of travel in England and elsewhere, he devoted bim- 
self to systematic study, beginning with the translation of certain works 
on agriculture, and also of Newton's treative on Fictions. In 1739 be 
sucoveded Dufay as Superintendent of the Jardin des Plantes, inst 
just » hundred years before by Guy de la Brosses, The reat of his lif, 
nearly half a century, was spent in the construction of hia great work a 
Natural History, in which Daubenton, Lacépéde, and other naturalist 
‘were associated with him. Much of his time was t on his estates in 
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who controlled and modified the other animal and vegetable races, sub- 
ing them to his service, Doubtless this vast programme was not 
fully executed. Not merely was the life of one man insufficient for it, 
but scientific knowledge in the middle of the 18th century was too 
imperfect for the construction of the true theory of life. Chemical 
science hardly existed ; biology was therefore impossible ; and Buffon 
held too aloof from the political and philosophical movement of his 
time to conceive of Man’s social future as clearly as others of his con- 
tomporaries. It is, however, the more wonderful that this accurate and 
conscientious observer of details should have risen to #0 lofty and com- 
prehensive a conception of his subject, His pictures of the ani 
ially associated with man—the eae] ie the ne the sheep, the 
permanent masterpieces, inspired with the synthetic an 
thetic spirit of a Philosophie artist, Nothing, for i sepectasban'teceas 
forcible than the few sentences in which he points out the influence of the 
wi 


ho can reproduce ind, and remarking that 
period of human record species ap} to be a he 
fully conceived the possibility, and, indeed, probability, of trans- 
ha in pre-human periods. ' Such transformation was, indeed, 
involved in his conception of the evolution of tho earth, (5. HB) 
Phil, Pos, vol. vi. lect, 58; and Pos, Pol. i, 500, and iii. 507. Laffitte: Revue 
‘Oceitdentale, vol. xix, pp. 32-109. 


OKEN, b, 1779, a. 1847. 


wt Offenberg. He studied 
ot Medicine in the 


influence of philosophy. Schelling was the philosopher to whom he 
allegiance, a confused and dreamy thinker, whose system, never- 
inspired Oken with synthetic suggestions of a valuable’ kind, 

The principal subject of his meditations was the variety in forms of lif 
in which he strove to find a unifying principle. His first work, poblisied 


‘in 1802, on animal classification, founded on a theory of the is 
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a large and liberal education, The young D'Agucssean, after 
the philosophy of law with Domat, became is 1690 scat Cent 
and subsequently, in 1710, Procureur-Général. In this fet he 
distinguished himself See neal eee Bull Unigenitus 
to be registered by the Parliament of Paris, thus prarentiny Dera a 
which suppressed the liberties of the Gallican Church, becoming 
Jaw. In 1717 the Regent made him Chancellor, an office to which, after 
iods of retirement, ho was twice reappointed, in 1720 and 173% 
Te ttt many dministeative reform in the management of gale 
it and in civil and criminal procedure. 
Sth’ Kebruary 1751, universal en aco ea 
knowledge, and of spotless nerd of character. i ibed him 
a8 the most learned magistrate that France had ever 
The discourses called Merewrials, delivered annually in his gay 
of Advocate-General, form a series of philosophic essays, specially di 
to the various aspects of a magistrate’s career, but in reality applicable 
to the life of every good citizen. Professional zeal, Public Censorship, 
Self-respect, Simplicity of life, Judicial submission to Law, Firmnes, 
Economy of time, Aeon, “Prjuice, Discipline, Patriotism, —these 
are somé of the subjects discussed in these remarkable addresses Not 
legs noteworthy is his exposition, drawn ni the benefit of his gon, of 
the course of studies in Religion, Jurisprudence, History, and Literatur 


desirable for the education of » magistrate. [m3] 


BUFFON (Comte de), b. 1707, d. 1788. 


George Louis Leclere, Comte de Borrox, was born at Montbard, in 
a ly, 17th September 1707. His father waa a councillor in the 
Parliament of that province, and gave his son legal But 
Buffon's bent was towards mathematical and physical science ; and 
after a short period of travel in England and elsewhere, he devoted him- 
self to systematic study, beginning with the translation of certain works 
on agriculture, and also of Newton's treatiso on Fluxions, In 1739 be 
succeeded Dufay as Superintendent of the Jardin dea Plantes, institated 
just a hundred years before by Guy de la Brosses. The rest of his life 
nearly half a century, was spent in the construction of his great work ex 
Natural History, in which Daubenton, Lacépide, and other naturalists 
were associated with him. Much of his time was on his estates in 
Burgundy, whero his wealth was woll and liberally administered, sd 
his life organised with extreme regularity, The audacity of his 
tions aroused hostile comment, which he uniformly disarmed by’ i 
submission to the theological faculty, without, however, i ing bis 
‘own course of thought. Wishing to lead an untroubled life, he took no 
part in the Encyclopedia, and was not always on friendly terms with its 
authors, Buffon died in Paris, April 15, 1788. 

The work of Buffon was no mere compilation of descriptive 
His purpose was to conceive of the Karth as a whole, from. its finet origin 
a8 a mass of heated matter thrown out from the sun, gradually 
inorganic and organic forms, and ultimately becoming the home of man, 
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who controlled and modified the other animal and vegetable races, sub- 
limating them to his service. Doubtless this vast programme was not 
fully executed. Not merely was the life of one man insufficient for it, 
but scientific knowledge in the middle of the 18th century was too 
imperfect for the construction of the true theory of life. Chemical 
science hardly existed ; biology was therefore aepeestles and Baffon 
held toomuch aloof froma the pelitieal and philosophical 
time to conceive of Man’s social future as clearly as others of his con- 
temporaries, It is, however, the more wonderful that this accurate and 
eee observer of detale should have risen to x0 lofty and com- 
‘ive @ col ition of his subject. Hix pictures of the anit 
i reaeseaiye ‘with es: horse ner) the a the yee the 
permanent masterpieces, inspired w synthetic and sympa- 
thetic spirit of eee ‘N ing, for instance, ean be more 
forcible than the few sentences in which he points out the influence of the 
dog on man’s dominion, “How,” he asks, "without the dog, could man 


have reduced other animals to subjection, or exterminated the destructive 

races? To secure his safoty and maintain his power, he had to begin 

MH securing a party amongst the animals, by conciliating with kindness 
who were capable of attachment and obedience. 

oven erage tht tun, and far exeeing im wo Keenon of soy, Ue 

even courage than man, ex in keenness of sense, the 

dog tip #4 


‘he education of 


became man’s friend endowed him with new senses and 
faculties. ‘The instruments we invent to enlarge the of our senses 
are far lees perfect and less useful than auch a ready-made inatrument as 
this offered to us by Nature.” 

Buffon's discussion of the subject of spocies is a striking instance of 
hilosophic boldness and caution, Defining species ax the succession of 
imilar indivi ind, und remarking that 

to be Fyre: he 

probability, of trans- 

tion in pre-human periods. 51 formation was, indeed, 
involved in his conception of the evolution of the earth. (J. H. B] 


Phil, Pos, vol, vi. lect, 56; and Pos. Pot. i, 600, and itt, 607, Lafitte: Revue 
Occidentale, vol. xix. pp. 32-109. 


OKEN, b. 1779, a. 1847. 


Lorenz Oxex was born August 2, 1779, at as | He studied 
medicine at Gottingen ; and in 1807 became Professor of Modicine in the 
University of Jena ; he eee removed to Ziirich, where he held 
the post of Professor of Natural History till his death The salient 
feature of Oken’s work was his subordination of scientific detail to the 
influence of philosophy. Schelling was the philosopher to wham he 
professed allegiance, a confused and dreamy dbiccar, when system, never- 
theless, inspired Oken with synthetic suggestions of a valuable’ kind. 
The ieee subject of his meditations was the variety in forms of ie 
jn which he strove to find a unifying principle. His first work, publih 

in 1602, on animal classification, founded on a theory of the is 








LEIBNITZ 


of the discovery. That curves might be regarded as 
Infinte umber of sides wane concpton a od a 
since 8 series of it had 


mlbasstse mind af philosophic breadth, for whom mathematics were 
subordinate to wider inquiries into the vast consequences involved in 
the summation of minute forces. To Leibnitz is also due the first 
oe cmigespnd Ua eee he formance of Work. 
‘ores, under the title Quantity of Movement m regarded as Mass 
neh into Velocity. ibnitz showed that of re equal masses the 
first if moving with double the velocity of the second would overcome 
four times the resistanco—in other words, that oe the power of 
doing work, varied as the square of the velocity. 
1676 Leibnitz became librarian and privy 
John Frederic of Hanover ; and in this cit; 
Coparicy aed vin was to compile 
and with ‘this object he collected materials from the 
cities of Germany and Italy, of such value for the stu 
TS regia pees a ee 
hs the critical school of historical 


le to Leonie Nothing in the Intellect, said 

tle, that was not first in the Sense ; except, rep! ‘alied 1 Leibnitz, 
the. Intellect itself. External influences do but bring inte activity what 
is already thero, It was the problem of the mutual action of Organism 
«et al ich was afterwards studied by Kant far more 


eee before him was to establish the existence of 

oiuliidnal Divitig the cts ssouea os 
with anes as of rt Individual. Dividing the facts around us 
into those of life and of non-living matter, and convinced that matter 
set in motion by mind, he conceived the first to result from 
res of action crated fom tho t re einai 


ee ent 


benevolent Creator the existence of moral evil. His solution 
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was that evil was ‘itted. for the sake of greater 
conceived, immensely preponderated over evil; and ai 
evil, could never have come to light. .A world free 
have been created ; yet the good in that world might 
much lower sort as to stand, on the whole, lower than 
live. It might have been arranged that the crime of Tarqi 
have been permitted ; but im that case the Roman 

vast influence for good, would not have arisen, God 
pormits evil : but we must believe that he has created out of all possible 
combinations that world which on the whole wns best. The solvent 
influence on European thought of this strange line of reasoning was very 


a century and a il barren waste 
Not the least remarkable of his many Isbours was the attemy 
cilement of the Lutheran with the Roman and also wi 
Church, On this subject he carried on a long and very i 
correspondence with Bossuet, As provisional for the 
mankind all these forms of religion were, be considered, 
value. He had no wish to see their utility destroyed 


wes gee a 
i branch of phil id Se cee 
relations, every branch of philosophy and science, history, Juri 
paisa ane aire ‘pent sot solely 20 sbeirsen naa 
és 


the few and for the future: they were given in part also to his ews 
generation, aiming at the diminution of its sufferings and : 
3.1.8) 
Leilnite’s Works, published at Geneva in 1768, in sit volumes. Pon Pl 
4. 998 ; Hii, 4823 ; iv. 27, 181. 


ROBERTSON (Dr. William), b. 1721, d. 1793. 


William Rosenrsox, son of a Presbyterian minister, was tom in 
Edinburgh. The son vid gen his father's profession, and became & 
aes man in the General Assembly of the Scotch Church, Tn 1788 
he published his History of Scotland during the Reign 
James VI, & work of much historical research, In 1762 
Principal of Edinburgh University, and in 1764 was sppoi Historic. 

her to the King fr Seotland “Hie grate ‘work the Hider ¢f 

harles V., preceded by a View of the Progress bel: 
from the su raomif the, Sense Tpeeels beginning of 
‘sixteenth century, appeared in 1769, Robertson also wrote a Hisery of 
America, published in 1777. He died in Edinburgh, June 1798. 

Robertson's claim to admission amongst philosophic thinkers ret 
upon his powers of generalisation. He was not content with hue 
narration of the facts of history. Amidst the mass of special detail be 
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sought for the general facts, in other words for the laws, lating and 
informing the whole. In speaking, for instance, of the establi of 
the feudal in Europe, he remarks that’ though the barbarous 
nations which framed it settled in their new territories at different times, 
came from different countries, and were under 
the command of te and laws were 
Europe." This 

‘to racial 


In lysing ipid pi of society from the 11th to the 
16th centuries, he traces the influence due to each of various causes, 
1.) The Crusades, which familiarised Western Europe with the more 

is culture of the Eastern Empire and of Asis, which joted 


5.) The improvement in the 
abolition of private war and of trial by 


and from the aj from baronial to feudal courte, 

canon law, far more favourable to individual 

Tights than the feudal. (7.) The subsequent prevalence of the Roman 

law, _(8.) The spirit and the institutions of Chivalry. (9.) The progress 

of Science, due to its culture by Arbs when Western Europe had 
neglected it. (10.) The revival of Commerce, (. # 3B) 


GIBBON (Hdward), b. 1737, d. 1794. 


Edward Ginnox was born at Putney, 27th April 1737. His parents 
were in easy circumstances; his father sitting for some years in 
Parliament ax an opponent of Walpole. The boy inherited ‘a sickly 
constitution, and owed much to the care of his mother’s sister, Catherine 
Porter. He was for a time at Westminster School, subsequently at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Excused by health from the ordinary 
routine of lly which indeed in the Oxford of that time was care- 

enforced, he devoted himself to history. In his extensive course 
of reading he fell = Boesuet’s controversial writings, which converted 
him to the Roman Catholic faith. ‘This cut short his university career ; 
and he was placed at Lausanne under a Calvinist minister, Pavilliard, 
a “liga Poteet he speedily relapsed into Protestanti«m. a 
ve years at Lausanne, carrying out an extensive course 
historical Here occurred his 





gave him experience which he maintained was useful to 
its, In 1763-4 he travelled. In Paris he was 
of hi pris Bi a ee 
ject is it JP But this was not 
iy father’s ‘death left hi his own master. 
ublished in 1776 ; the work was finished in 1787 at 
¢ had retreated four years before, He had held seat in 
and an office in the Board of Trade ; Int he bad fous these osepsieg 
Sel he oe ae of his its In ae heaiel returned to 
, and in ear, January 14th, he died. 
ba cree in hin Decline and’ Full of the Romane 
connect Pie caeieah ee and modern Tan | the world.' 


eer angie Gh 


It Li ‘bo idle to attempt in two sontonces any estimate of 
splendid literary power, the comprehensive and sues 
wit and irony, the stately eloquence of fap aha 
Roman jurispradence eather by law ere 
the Christian Church, the late fewnan has 
of its Voltairian sneers, no Church history 20 perro 


for Gibbon has treat Ameena wep prema e 
social force. (n8)} 


Pos, Pol. iil, 351. The Decline and Fall is included in the Sed section of the 
Positivist Library. 


ADAM SMITH, b. 1723, d. 1790. 


Adam Sarit was born at Kirkcaldy in Scotland, Sth June 1723 His 
father died before his birth. His mother, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, lived with him for nearly sixty years. Ho was educated a: the 
ganna acl of his town, then at Glasgow, erp 

xford ; his favourite studies being mathematics and natural 

In 1751 he became Professor of Logic, and in the 

of Moral Philosophy, in the University of Glasgow. 

formed an intimate friendship with ‘ame, whose Essays had i bees 
published, In 1759 appeared his of Moral Sentiments; a wok 
in which Hume’s influence is unmistakable. In 1764-6 he travelled iz 
France, and came into contact with much of the French intellect of tha 
remarkable time, ¢ D'Alembert, sl 


ny date the We g 
a part of a tae 
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iS ir altratig bar olenqyapoumabripe wrt 


was, was 
it he was to 
a series 
of money, of banks, ote., having specially in fla 
h * 
mistakes made by statesmen in their statutory interference with the 
course of industry. Far from maintaining that the laws of economic 
action were a arageae Perriog map oorphe edna = 
with the description of their modification by customs and institu 
by combinations of employers and workmen, by 
by theories of industrial action, In much o| 
anticipated by the French economists, who, with Quesnai at their head, 
‘were protesting against the errors of Colbert's commercial policy, based 
on the theory that money being, the most valuable form heen 
6 exports ought to ex er imports Quesnai ightly 
Mia ihad Aka prince of tho adil’ waa tho most important form of © 
wealth, but fell into the mistake of denying the value of manufacturing 
ii Hume in his economic essays had laid down the truth briefly 
and ; and much of Adam Smith's jiry ig an expansion of 
Hume, fost remarkable throughout what Comte describes as this 
the systematic use of the historical method, a sure 


Phat, Pos, vol. iv, lect. 47 ; and Pos, Pod, iv, 622, 


DUNOYER, b, 1786, d. 1862. 


Charles Barthélemi Duxoxen was born at Carennac, department of 
Lot, 1786 In conjunction with Charles Comte, he edited (1820-5) the 
remarkable j known as The Censor, to which Auguste Comte 
contributed some important pqypers In 1832 he became a member of 
the Institute. In 1833-7 he was Prefect of the Department of the 
Somme. His principal work on Preedom of Labour appeared in three 
volumes in 1945: part of it had been published twenty years earlier, 
He died in 1862, 

Dunoyer was an economist, a systematic opponent of Communism, 
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peel course of civilisation, “ Politi 
Brovinee the whole order of things which 

evelopment of the social forces” This was in fact to make 
synonymous with Sociology. |Tndustry, us he conocived it, Sli 
Freat divisions: one dealin ing with World, the other with 

‘he latter was concerned with (a) the amelioration of oar 
nature, (6) the culture of imagination and sentimenta ; (¢) the 
of intelligence, (d) the eee of moral habits—in other ad 
with the four functions of physician, artist, schoolmaster, and 
‘The two divisions of Industry correspond thus, as Comte remarks, with 
that of temporal and spiritual power, (a3) 


Comte has cited this writer frequently :—Phil, Pos, v. lect. 86; Pos. Pat 
127, ii, 261 and 33%, ili. 51, iv, 407 and 639. 


KANT, b. 1724, d. 1804. 


the existence of the ioet U 
ently discovered by lieechet In 1770 he was Frpointed Pr 
bon ‘and Metaphysic. In 17 
his great work, the 0 

tale importance in the history aca 
some substantial alterations, a six years 

was published the aon pare eseay on the in of Und 
History, as tending to World-Citizenahip. Later, in 73% 
by his Critique oj of Practical. Reason, to modify ‘the negative results of 

his greater work. He never left ‘Konigsberg, where he tive with 
extreme simplicity and regularity, universally 
and especially in the French Revolution, he ‘tole the lear 

He died in his 80th year on the 17th of February 1804. 

Kant fully accepted Hume's conclusions a8 to the relativity of 
knowledge. eed that our perceptions of the outer world were 
reducible to weal feaelece and ideas. Underneath these i 
sions and ideas, Hume maintained there was no fact that cou 


oanbie 1 
those that added to at ‘eynthaetch tne 


explanatory (analytic), he inquired whether = 

dependent’ of experience (a prior’) weue possibl 

the conclusions of geometry fell under thia head, being evolved trem 

what he called “pure intuitions” of Time and Space not 

on sensation. ‘Time and Space had no objective existence, but wert 

sinly modes or forms of our mental structure, ‘To the con 
losopher this reasoning is inconclusive, The traths of geometry, lite 
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those of other sciences, are reached eeuly by induction ; and th 
owe their character of nocessity and Sopris to their simplicity 
freedom from the complicating influence of other phenomena, 

No attempt can here to describe Kant's philosophi 
system. ‘The important principle resulting from it is the conception of 
knowledge as resulting from the interaction of two fictore—one supplied 

the outer world, the other by the structure of the human mind, 

us Kant's fundamental principle is a special instance of the essential 
fact, first indicated by Comte, and cer a illustrated with such 
fulness by Spencer, which constitutes Life of every kind: the action 
and reaction, tending towards adjustment, between organism and en- 
vironment, 

Of unconditioned existence, of “things in themselves,” Kant held 
that we could have no knowledge whatever. Every attempt to prove or 

rove the existence of a Supreme Being he assailed with (eee 
1 Yet his strong ethical sense led him, in his Critique of Practi 
Reason, to maintain instinctive belief in God and immortality as the foun- 
dation of virtuous conduct ; and this cannot surprise us in the absence of 
the human synthesis, tho establishment of which he could not live to see. 

His work on Universal History must take its place, with the similar 
works of Tone ‘and Condorcet, among the preparations for the Sociology 
of Comte. It opens with the broad statement that the actions of men, 
Tike all other natural phenomena, take place in accordance with general 
laws. Kant goes on to explain with extreme precision that the play of 
man’s passions, private social, tends towards an ultimate state, not 
consci perceived by any one generation, in which the self-secking 
propensities of individuals, and the ambitious tendencies of nations sub- 
ordinate themselves without self-extinction, to a state of social harmony. 
For arrival at this final state, egoism no less than altruism ix necessary. 
‘The struggle to improve personal wellbeing has stirred man’s energies to 
the creation of new ideals which, once arisen, have knit men ier by 
free-will, and have thus diminished the need of compulsory Hee ] 

J. HB, 

Pos, Pol. i. pp. 856-9. The u Pure Reason has boon translated by 

Meus ‘and by Max Muller “ ‘Essay on Universal History rd 


PIOCHTE, b. 1762, d. 1814. 


Johann Gottlieb Ficurs was born at Rammenau, in Uj Lusat 
on May 19, 1762. As a child he showed much intellectual and m 
cca A friend of the chief proprietor of the vill Baron von 

ittitz, was struck by him, and charged himaclf viii hs education, 
After a period of private tutorship, he gave lesions in philosophy in 
Leipsic. “Here he first road Kant’s writings, which deeply impressed him. 
He ultimately obtained an introduction to Kant, who guve much 
ae to his work on a Critique of every possible Revelation. 
‘This, when earn publizhed, wus at first attributed to Kant ; when 
the author was known, it led to his obtaining in 1793 the Chair of Philo- 
sophy at Jena. Accused, absurdly enough, of Atheism, he resigned this 

es QL 
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for another at Erlangen, from wiih ie psoper alee tee 
le entered, ly into the le of the German youth apsind 
Napoleon ; in 1813 he became a volunteer, and in 1814, 28th of January, 
ied of fever contracted in attendance on his wife, who had herself bers 
wom out in nursing sick and wounded » soldier re ; 
lis metaphysical system was a claim to 
ebibh teanaten tanta! owldge ould be grasp the, Will wee 
rightly See ee the Good, the ee would of itself 
apprehend the True. recise nature of the imy metaphysical 
seakare which Fichte ezented on this basis count Dele! ‘bere, 
His affinity to Positivism rests on the subordination de Vesprit au eeur: 
and on his anticipation, confused though it was, of the Lorie of Feeling 
8s inseparable from the Logic of Images and the Logi i 
noble,” he said, “ and then shalt thou see such truth as is 


OCONDOROCET (Marquis de), b. 1743, d. 1794. 


Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas Caritat, Marquis de Coxporcer, was 
born in Picardy, 1743, He distinguished himself ax » mathematician, 
and became a member, and ultimately the secretary, of the of 
Sciences. His biographical notices of Academicians, especially those of 


Voltaire and Turgot, have considerable valuo, He tofused in 1777 fo 
pa ® panegyric on the Duc de la Vrillitre ; and on Turgot's fall 

1@ resigned the post which he held under Government. He was elected 
in 1791 a member of the Convention, and joined the Girondin At 
their fall he was proscribed, and lived for some months in ‘On 
27th March 1794 he was arrested at Bourg-la-Reine, and escaped the 
scaffold by poison. 

It was during his proscription that he wrote his immortal work on 
the ess of the Human Mind; by which Comto’s intellect was» 

owerfully stimulated that he always spoke of Condorcet ax bis spiritual 
er. 

‘The most valuable part of this work is the introduction, which indicate: 
the method followed ; and the final conclusion, which presents » picture 
of the Future founded on the scientific study of the Past. He begins ty 
clearly distinguishing between the study of the individual and 
societies ; the latter offering first the phenomena of reaction betera 
individuals, and secondly those of the succession of generations Mos 
noteworthy also is his procedure of abstracting from he concevee 
tions of travellers and of historians the broad facta common to each) 
cular case. We must choose and combine, he said, these 
from the history of different peoples, 40 as to construct the 
caso of a single nation continually progressive from the begi 
He divides the life of such a nation into nine peri 
tribe living by the chase to the nomad peoples, and thence to 
tary of tillage, in which finally alphabetic writing is discovered, 
reaches Greek civilisation, saved from destruction by the battle of Salamis 
He describes the rise of Greek philosophy and art, the beginning of the 
Positive sciences of mathematica, biology, and ethic: Roman conquest, 
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of jurisprudence ; the rise of Christianity from the 
bsciantism which followed : the eulture ti 


t wiven by the Tetormatin, 
leas showi his firm grasp of 
of social and int bape changes : * rae eee vs Cie tant 
f the French Republic." He concludes with an impressive picture of 
“Futuro of the Human Mind,” and of tho social renovation which 
will follow from it. 


and. 

ntely Attained in’ the 16th een- 

would oem to be stores ‘issue ‘of a series of ions, It pers 
the anomaly of an effect without « cause. 


‘andorcet needed to be supplemented by the thinkers & tho 
De Maistre and id, before Comte could evolve 
the wider philosophy in which the two opposing views are Bien 
J. HB 
510, 527, and 570-78. The of the Human Mind, 
rable tract on Klementary Arithmetic, also written during 
latter has. been 


praevia ot 


To proscription, ase in the Ponlttis’ Litrary. The 
tranalated by Dr. Kaines 


FERGUSON (Adam), b. 1724, d. 1816. 


a eat was the son of a parish minister in 
Perthshire. He served as enh ighland regiment till 1767, when 
he retired to oats » Where he tae Ere first of Natural 
hy, sul of Doral Philosophy. He published in 1767 
aa omy onthe Haar of Ci ea ays and in 1763 reenter ite 
the Progress and Termination of the Roman Repu 
matic study of the © heed oe of the internal Stn and roeet 
policy of mguson was on intimate terms with the group of 
on viel funk Edinburgh illustrious in the last cer Lae 
Rol in, Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart, and ee Hh 
6. 








Pos, Pol, vol. iii, p. 527. The treating on The Pope is in the Positivist 
Library. 


BONALD (Vicomte de), b. 1754, d. 1840. 


Louis Gabriel Ambrose, Vicomte de Box ann, was born at Millan, in 
the department of Avoyron, nd October 1754. He came of an old 
family which had zealously resisted Protestantism in the previous cen- 
tury, He was brought up, and remained all his life, a strict Catholic. 
After studying in Paris, and serving  ehort time in the army, he became 


Bonald returned to 
in. connectior 

consolidatit 

: thi 


Pos, Pol, iti, S17, 


HEGEL, b. 1770, @. 1831. 


om Frederic William Heoxt was born at Stuttgart, 27th pa 
1770. He received a classical education, completed at Tubingen, where 
he was  fellow-student of Schelling. The certificate received there 
described him as ally deficient im philosophical power. All his 
enthusiasm was at ime given to the study of ancient history, After 
upporting himuelt for a while by private tuition, he settled in Jena, where 
he publi an attack on Newtonian astronomy. Here he came into 
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* SOPHIE GERMAIN, b. 1776, d. 1831. 


ie Geratarx was born in Paris in 1776. Her father was a mem~ 
the accidental opening 

with a keen desire 
it from her 


and drawn her own experience. 

She died June 26, 1831, not more admired for the brillian 
conversation and wide attainment than loved for her sweetness of disposi- 
tion and total absence of self-complacency. Un BR] 


Pos. Pol, i, S77. 


HUME, b. 1711, @. 1776. 


David Hux was born in Susie on 26th April 1711. His 
family was of noble origin, but poor, Hume was intended for the law, 
but ‘an early date gave all his energies to historical and philoso- 

‘ical study. At the age of 23 he went to France, living, however, not 
the capital, but in Champagne and Anjou. Here he spent three years 
in the composition of his Treatise of Human Nature, which was pub- 
lished in 1739 after his return to Britain. It contains the principles of 
his phi in a more elaborate and systematic form than his Hssays, 
(Sarr Edinburgh at various intervals between 1742 and 1752. 


at 
he 


hy hat he Ju 
inciples of Morals, ears were ai 
ngland, In 1763 he became Secretary to the Km~ 
was there for three years, in close intercourse with 
bach, Helvetius, and the other Enc; i 
‘years of his life were spent in Scotland, His atebigrahy woiten 
ly clearness and sim mci Ses before his death, 


the letter of Adam Smith jing his last hours, testify to his 
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ies of very valuable 
ie On ial and industrial relations, in which Adam Smith's 

principal Sin eee 
His Ethic, contain pene ip Hees ae iples of 
M i oaeeel iy aoe altel gels isa 
iki fy Nps sores: of in Beye Wo ae ee 
voiding 8 fion as to ‘igi il 
ee eee Seen eee, 
mapas i ible of « definite answer: 
the and motives wi men in all and 
condemn ; secondly, Can we see how this and 
orcheta id ae a ee 
induction ts 5 ethical dynamic, demanding 

a law of filintion or evolution. 

GL eres hecmbig etme aeteeda me aii 
Virtue, or pertonal merit, consists in tho possession of mental qualities 
to the himself or to others. ‘Not that men's 
rial ses upcev ac alae exliolation' er pay 


The instinct of benovolence, of a fellow feeling with other, is 

innate in human nature, Crushed at first by coarser animal passions, it 
amerts itself, because, unlike the other instincts, it arouses no 

‘and can be indulged by all simultancously. "This instinct 


= a ee 


it needed 
of history to explain the long course of social disci 
ion of humanity, at firat so feeble, is at last tending 


to note Hume's remarkable study on the Natural 
which though Fetichism is not clearly distin- 
yet the origin of Fetichism—that is to eay, the 
jomena by the attribution to them of human 

‘here is an 


Aa 
(i 


ae 


it 


ity, if 
goodwill 


Hume's Zeeays are incladed in tho Positivist Library, 4 ya Pos, Pol. 
‘vol. iii. pp. 503-5, fs 





MODERN STATESMANSHIP. 


JURING the Modern Period we discern two movements 
side by side; one destructive, the other constructive 

structive movement is at first o continuation and development 
conflicts that had even during the Middle Age 
various elements of Feudal-Catholic system. The vi 
Temporal power over the Spiritual, already in 
the thirteenth century, was everywhere 
fourteenth, The Pi di 


ag 


a 


a 


geeeers 


Le] 


tho West, 


it 


in ted by Ancient Rome 

Dutch, Scandinavian, and orth German), Protestantixm 

national religion. In othors of theae (South Germany, 

and in the whole of Latin Europe, Catholicism remained 

lished. But in Catholic and Protestant countries alike 

the negative or sceptical spirit continued to grow and to 

tution and doctrine after another, without having amy positive teeth ty 
substitute for what was discredited. The first Reformers, while dimsel- 
pris authority of the Church, feed od to anchor themselves on the 
Bible ; but the new position was much more vulnerable and untenable 
than the old one, Those who perceived its defects retreated. 

or “ Natural Religion,” which was the secret or arowed creed of the lesd- 
ing thinkers of the eighteenth century. But even the bare belifing 


‘were a support to social order. 

During the Middle Age the chief charucteristic of the a 
Power was its infinite dispersion. It was Local Government or 
Role carried to the furthest point, Even the nominal rights and functions 
of the central or national power were pies in practice, they wer 
much smaller. By the end of the thirteenth century there were many 
signs that this dispersive ayatem was about to by gore 
ment on a scale and of a more highly kind. prt = 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries this change was going on. ‘The 
poral Power became stronger in proportion as it ceased to be divide 
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against itself by the conflict between its central and local forma Tt 
strengthened by its victory over the Spiritual Power. For 
time since the fall of the Roman Empire the State became again 
other powers bending to it, But in the Temporal, as in 
itual order, dissolving influences were at work. The great 
from athe to Industrial aan which eure ee 
accompli was in progress, it was not di 
etnaee: The Totesal eres had begun during the Middle 
Age by the conversion of slaves into serfs, and of serfs into free labourers, 
“the greatest ral Revolution,” says Comte, “ever experienced by 
mankind." It continued to be revolutionary ; for, as the political govern- 
ments retained their old military character, the influence of industry— 
which is essentially pacifio—could not but undermine them. Again, 
the dissolvir of speculation was not confined to religious 
belief ; it the basis of government. The doctrine of the 
i i igmont gave birth to its two complementary doctrines 
@ Sovereignty of the People and Social carats 
Alongside of this destructive movement in the fields of religion and 
iti f to pure anarchy and eventually produced the 


the present 


the 
century by Comte, the simpler and more general sciences were pursued 

nie F, and could not be co-ordinated with each other. Moreover, 
bya ity which could not be helped, the progress of this constructive 
‘movement was much slower than that of the destructive. If the former 
could have outstripped or even 

have been averted, and the 
into ita final normal 


anarchy, and during the last three generations 
‘On the other hand, we have the reassuring fact 
that since the early part of the present century, when Politics and Morals 
were at last constituted as sviences, the constructive movement has also 
been ing with a rapidity before unknown. We may hope, there- 
overtake and arrest the destructive movement before 

has any irretrievable di 
In the meantime, while prc 


‘been subj the State 
man rival ae become what Comte calls a “ Dictature.” 
pdifecent which it took in France and England will be described 
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of Louis x1, and Cromwell. 


rs 


tte 
Fa 


a tem 
py are 


fF 


naturally (be sougit a tho elghtesn entry, 

nat to it in the 
ee Dictatures bo petate complete the sobjngtion wae 
forces, and were most powerful for good or evil. 
Ser therefore, gives hia name to the month of “ Modern 


up. 

In the list of subordinate types two significant omissions will be 
noticed, All attempts at dictatorial concentration in Germany before 
imperfect ‘Bomarioicl, (o hor fentt poten (aalrag expaaa 

17 ion, to her ion (in to 
Darbar: invusicnaand the prolongation of militarism), to the it 
title, with its train of Mlusions and disasters, and las 
i Hence the belated German dict 
the revolutionary crisis, i i 


ed from the At their 
X1, the chief founder of the dictature in the central nation. Sixtasy, 
8 aean, Speree bere hes weaiearian (aoe Ce 


The seven worthies of the second week lie between the middle of the 
sixteenth and the end of the seventeenth centnries—tho period of the 
religious wars, ‘They are all Protestants except L’Hopital, who was no 
doubt at heart a Protestant ; none of them, however, bij 

but distinguished advocates of toleration, who looked at creeds fram the 
political point of view. Five of the seven are Dutchmen, and this week 
fey Liberty is named after its foremost champion, William the 

lent. 

‘The twelve etatesmen-of the third week are spread over the sixteenth, 
Ppp and peneetns weniger Prod are i pa 
strators, ciers ; they enforce order, foster ini 
Salional resontven Tf mms of tea: yars Nad Conse ai oma 
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are not placed here on that ground. Tho very militarism of the dicta- 
torial governments led them to encoumge industry na a means of raising 
the revenue which the increased expense of war required (Phil. Pos. vi. 
118-128 ; Pos. Pol. tii. 488), Richelieu gives his name to the week of 
Great Ministers, 

‘The fourth week is devoted to statesmen of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries who played a part in revolutions : driven to this 
course by the circumstances in which they were peas but none of 
them men of the revolutionary temper. Soveral of them, under other 


circumstances, would evidently have shown themselves strong conserva- 
tives. The head of this week is Cromwell. None of the men of the 
French Revolution are admitted; not even Dunton, thor Comte 
expresses the highest admiration of him. £8. BJ 





516 VICO ; HERDER 


Vico’s theory of historical evolution proceeded. “ Uniform ideas" he 
sayx, “arising among nations widely fede in space and time, and 
cut off from all contact with each must have some common 
ang of truth.” at all nations and. tribes we find the three 


af 


commonwealths, themselves ending in beeen mot 
ultimately to decay. For the progress conceived Ee 
birth to maturity and so to decay and death, followed 

was movement in a cycle, not a steady advance of the 

more perfect state, 


Vioo: Princip di Scienen Nova, 9 voln., Milan, 1816; ts. in Fra by 


clet, 1840, 
HERDER, b. 1744, d. 1803. 

John Gottfried von Herpes was born at Morungen in Bast Prowia 
His father was a village Sings He ie Tn 170 he eae 
berg, and subsequently theolo, =e 1y. 764 he became 
assistant and also preacher at tl eye joal Re a, bu, withing 
to see the world, he ace post of patent to the 
Prince of Holstein-Oldenburg. oa P’Strasbune he was co) 
intimate contact with cme In 1775 he Sbtained 


ilosophical studies, 
“recply of the History of Humanity, 


in 1784, ' It is divided into twenty bookr 
ne review of man's position in relation to the earth, 

and vegetable kingdoms, he attempts to show, by a review of the varies 
forms of civilisation, a gradual tendency towards the Le 
ment of the faculties specially distinctive of Homanity. Hi ir 
strong though confused conception of progress. He saw that 

ions Tod, under the influences of the social state, to eh: a 
Institutions favourable to higher life, He saw too that the 
linked to one another, and that each received the inheritance of 
going. But his scientific training had not been such as to lead him i 
seek for the precise laws of development, and his Protestantism led him 
to misunderstand the mediwval period as completely ax Condorcet and 
Voltaire, [253] 





FRERET (Nicolas), b. 1688, d. 1749. 


Nioolas, eon of Charles Antoine Frener, Solicitor-General of the 
Parliament of Paris, was born in that city 15th February 1688. He 
showed a ition for study of all sorts, but especially for 

A migh urged by his father to adopt the bar as 
ined leave at last to devote himself to historical 
19 he had written several memoirs on the 

in 1714 he was admitted to the Acader 

paper, a very temperate and carefully reason 
the Franks, and their establishment in Gaul, 
i ‘that their ase 
0 supposed. It is a 
i government ‘tien’ prevailing that this 
ce led to his temporary impri i in the 
Tit pedal held being the eel study of 
i i ‘ing the critical study o} 

ra daelagy: : 


as the princ)j 
school—in other words, of the scientific met 
research. Many essential principles, the credit of which 


From contemporary writers who 

ypot, and who were from any cause likely to be the best 

results 0 obtained, I piece together in the best way I 

can, and go construct what seems the most probable narrative of the 

events.” These principles he restated more systematically in his General 

Observations on Ancient History. “Tho method likeliest to lead us to 

the trath in any subject whatever, is that which begins hy collecting 

certain knowledge upon special points, and which aims at general prin- 

only so far us they may seem to follow from the particulars thus 

juced to certainty : the method which distinguishes not merely between 

‘what is absolutely true or false, but between the various of pro- 

which approach either of these limits; and which, farther, ix 

not sat with discriminating between the various shades of certainty 

the abstract, but which distinguishes the different degrees of certainty 

that Pacer ible “he fiel of research : for almost all have their 
processes of reasoning,’ 

Frérot lived the peaceful and laborious life of a pure student, and 
died in Paris, 8th March 1749. (5. mB] 
Fréret left at his death an immense quantity of unpublished works nnd 

‘of uncollected memoirs, and many of the pleces passing under his name 

‘are said to be by others. His works wero published in a imperfect 

a: nay ogo collection in 1796-99, in 20 vols, His is in 

vols. i. 
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WINCKELMANN (Johann Joachim), b. 1717, d. 1768. 


John Wrxckeusays, born at Stendal, a emall town in Brandenkerg, 
‘9th December 1717, was the son of # shoemaker. His father, 
him for the Church, gave him a good classical education. Tt was notix 
afterwards that the boy from eazly hac had shown extreme intarest in 
antiquities. At sixteen he went to Berlin, at twenty-one to where 
he maintained himself for some time as a private tutor At be 
obtained the post of librarian to the Count of Biinau at Notheniz, nmr 
Dresden. Here he devoted himself to the study of ancient art, his 
knowledge of which brought him under the notice of 
Papal Nuncio at the Saxon court, Archinto promised ‘him # post 
Vatican Museum on the condition of his becoming a Catholic, 
he willingly acceded. In 1755 he went to Rome, and was it 
there by Cardinals Passionei and Albani. He became Atbani’s librarian, 
and in 1763 was made President of Antiquities in the Vatican ; refusing 
eee flattering a Lise a Nee and are ae . 

1764 his great work, on the History of Art among Ancient Notsong, 
appeared, In 1768 he left Italy for Germany, but on passing the 
See Ret eee lo desire to Me oa 
ward through Trieste, ho was assassinated by a travelling companion, 
who thought to steal the precions works of art with ‘which bo tnialed 
‘This was on the 8th of June 1768, 


 earotally analysed 
le connection 
artist lived sod 


Winckelmann's History of Ancient Art ‘a included inthe historical sect: 
of the Positivist Library. In German, 8 vols, Dresden, 15080 Is 
Fresh, 3 vols, dto, 17941803. In English, by Lodgo, 2 vol, 1881. 


MONTESQUIED (Charles de Secondat), b. 1689, &. 1755. 


Charles de Secondat, Baron de la Bride et de Mowrisquien, rat 
born on 18th January 1689 at the Chiteau de la Bride, near Bonde 
His family had been ennobled by Henry 1y., and held an Lee 
in the Parliament of Bordeaux, to which Montesquieu succeeded in 1714 
He had early devoted himself to the study of law, giving his leisuretime 
to physical science and historical research. In 1721 the publication of 
the Lettres Persanes, «criticism of Western life by an ine Oe 
brought him fame, though regarded by the authorities as too froo-thi 
ing, _ He now sold his hereditary post, and devoted himself to literature 
In 1734 appeared his work on the Causes of the Greatness and Decline af 
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ithe Romans ; the Spanky) Lowe following he was: 
work, the of Lave. 3 fontaine in Fob 
conception of law appears in 
mga tural rd hea 


lore explicitly he pre soph C 
relations of | mass and avery determine 


twelfth, and thirteenth books, the conditions at litical Hberty are 
explained, rt a 


irteent 
and their connection with taxation. In the four 


w. The rey twenty- va and adele discuss the rela- 
of law and commerce. In the twenty-third, population is con- 
sidered ; inthe three foll books, religion ; in the twenty-seventh, 
The work concludes with an historical review of the 
growth of f French legislation from its feudal origin. 
‘The observations of fact contained in this comprehensive sociological 
eative are numerous and carefully made, The conception of a social 
m held together by interdependent forces, and dependent on 
conditions, was more systematically put forward 
peared since the Politics of Boer 
ical science was too imperfect, and the possi 
ws of social progress was, a8 yet, too remote to give 
i more dy transitory value ; but he is to be regarded as one 
of the principal forerunners of the science of sociology. (3. B] 
PMA Poe Jest, 47, where Montesquien’s work is carefully approciated. 
se des Lois, of. Labonlaze, 1 Spirit of Laws, tr, into English, 


aU eenea b. 1668, d. 1751 


Henri DAcvessxay was born 27th November 1668, at 
Limoges, where his father was Intendant-Généra,| The father wae a tan 
of noble elevation of character, and refused to co-operate in the persecuting 
policy of Louis xrv. with regard to the Protestants, He gave his son 
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a large and liberal education. The young D’Agucasean, after be 
the philosophy of law with Domat, became in 1690 yet =| 
and subsequently, in 1710, Procurour-Général. In this capacity 
to betagatre ty ike erlamont of Pei tm prereatng ls a 
to i b ‘arliament of Paris, thus pi i 
whish seppressed the liberties of the Gellican Church, fom: 
law. In 1717 the Regent made him Chancellor, an office to 

riods of retirement, he was twice reappointed, in 1720 and 

fe effected many administrative reforms in the ruaneanee 
hospitals, and in civil and criminal procedure, 
Sth February 1751, universally resy as aman of wide and 
knowledge, and of spotless purity of character, Voltaire described. him 
a8 the most learned ‘strate that France had ever possessed. 

‘The discourses call ue 


George Louis Leclerc, Com’ 
gavo his son a init 
ithematical and physeal Py, 
after a short period of travel in England and elsewhere, 
self to systematic study, beginning with the translation of certain 
on agriculture, and also of Newton's treatise on Fluciona. In 1780 be 
succeeded Dufay as Superintendent of the Jardin des Plantes, 
just a hundred years before by Guy de la Broeses. The rest of his life, 
nearly half a century, was spent in the construction of hia great work a 
Natural History, in which Daubenton, Lacépide, and other naturalists 
were associated with him. Much of his time wax it on his estates is 


administered, 
anda of x 
ny 


‘was to conceive of the Earth as a w! 
a3 a mass of heated matter thrown out from the 
inorganic and organic forms, and ultimately 
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and com- 

ene ‘a conception of ie ties His seins of animals 
associated with tan—the seed will tieayntneucand eee 
stapes pe masterpieces, —— with the synthetio and sympa 

, for instance, can be more 

the few eons in ae one ints out the influence of the 


faculties. udnicetnn staves taka of our senses 
is weal an sch dy instrument as 


a etm king that 
ie perm he 
yout fly acer the Nal rp nn ia probabil of trans~ 
Such transformation was, indeed, 
faired nit esseion brake evolution of the earth. [J. H. B] 
Phil, Pos, vol. vi, lect. 56; and Pos. Pol. §. 600, and il, 607, Lailitte: Reoue 
Occitdentale, vol. xix. pp. 32-109. 


OKEN, b. 1779, d. 1847. 


Lorenz Oxex was born August 2, at Offender 
‘medicine at Gottingen ; and in 1807 became Profesor of 
y removed to lg nla where he held 


influence of alt Scaling was the philosopher to whom he 
Baton a eontaaad' and dreamy hi system, never- 
with ciate ruggeions of @ valuable” kind. 





FREDERICK II. 


Seapine Tn his old age he 
Be ee Joseph 11., whose ‘ambition was 
battle, steers} secure 
mage joined in and even suggested 
partition of Poland, it was not for the sake 
en ete tie ee a ee an otherwise i 
war between Russia and Austria, The little bit of Poland called wy 
Prussia, which he took as his share, is not to be confounded with 
much slice, Posen, taken by his successor at the second 
hoes ‘est Prussia cut his dominions in two. Poles had 
from Germans three centuries before (1466), but it was still 
ae colonies, The inhabitants benefited enormous); ft 
The partition is not to be justified. Frederick shor 
the evil consequences of the precedent, But as to his owns 
extenuating circumstances were considerable, 
Comte extols Frederick as “a ‘practical genius, who, in political 


with the ideal of Hobbes, eae naDnes and lil 
498), aia recognised the difference betwee 


powers as few politicians, radical or ue 
toro ie his own sphere, With no belief in God tare lif hi 


‘ious and shining example of what purely human motives can 
coeee when they aro not weighted and warped by the rival claims of 
imaginary object of love and adoration, (Ba 32), 


Carlyle: Life of Frederick the Great, 





Sravesmaneutr) MARIA DE MOLINA 


MARIA DE MOLINA, @ 1321. 


Sancho rv., King of Castile, at his death (1296) appointed his widow 
‘Manta pe Morixa regent for his son Fordinand rv., then nine years old. 
In the midst of the greatest difficulties she acted with remarkable pru- 
dence and courage, and, notwithstanding the concerted attempts of the 
paenis sovereigns, the princes of the blood, and the turbulent nobles 
to dismember the kingdom, she sueceeded in preserving it for her son till 
he came of age, After his premature death (1312) she was appointed 
guardian of his infant son, Alfonso xr., and continued in that capacity to 
give proof of her eminent qualities till her death, [& 8 BJ 


Lafuente ; Historia General de Expaiia, vol, vi, 


COSMO DE’ MEDICI, b. 1389, d. 1464. 


Italy in the 14th and 15th centuries presents a very different spectacle 
from Europe north of the Alps. There was an extraordinary precocity 
intellectual, political, and industrial In the north and centre 
were numerous cities which, though once nominally subject to the 
German Emperor, had been practically, except at rare intervals, inde- 
pendent States since the 10th century. Both internally and in their 
mutual relations they would, but for the absence of slavery, bear a strik- 

resemblance to Ancient Greece. Sometimes they wore aristocratic 
or democratic commonwealths ; at other times they fell under the sway 
of despots. They were constantly torn by factions ; and their wars witl 
one another, latterly waged by means of mercenuries, were incessant, 
Yet they were busy hives of commerce and manufacture, and in their 
rural districts agriculture was carried to high perfection. 

Of all these cities “admirable Florence" (Phil. Pos. vi. 53), though 
not always the most powerful, was the most distinguished, not only for 

immortal esthetic productions and the general culture of her people, 


her 

but for her public spirit, her love of free institutions, and her generous 
efforts to support them in other cities. She reminds us of Athens in her 
best days, and Cosisto bet Mxpict bears no small resemblance to Pericles. 
His great wealth, derived from banking and commerce, was largely 
devoted to public purposes and to relieving the wants of his poorer 


fellow-citizens. Although he was once banished, and narrowly escaped 
capital punishment, he was for the greater lee of his life the virtual 
“53 of Florence. The constitution was highly democratic ; but this 
did not prevent Cosmo or his friends from being generally in office. 
Prndence was his chief characteristic, and he showed it both in his suo- 
cessful administration, and in the moderation and abeence of ostentation 
which marked his life. He is famous as « munificent and enlightened 
atts literature and art ; but he is placed in the Calendar as “ having 

izhed even thus early a worthy type of the industrial patriciat ; show- 
ing by his conduct that pacific activity might go along swith tho completest 
2M 
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social devotion, and even with profound aptitude for civil government” 
(Paes Po ae YOR) Hie followin eereed bien ibe, tie of 
“ Futher of his Country,” and inscribed it on his tomb, [8 B} 


Roscoe: Lj Lorene dé Medici, ch, i. Macaulay: Eeay os Macki- 
ait eat onl Histsare dn Ris nblojusn faltonace, vole te eal 


PHILIPPE DE COMINES, b. 1445, d 1509. 
Comins was a noble of the district ces 


te ta ‘man, never rested 

could have neither 

hunter like Charles. He at once 

most trusted oo of i ope who employ 


is side at Fornovo (1495). He complains, hi 

vice was often neglected, After hia return from Italy 
famous Memoirs, one of those books that will never cease 
Its emarkable literary merit is the Teast part of rt of ite sie 
work of a statesnan, thoroughl, 
the facta of his time, and judging them ian thusly and 
‘To modern readers its tone must appear We 
that Comines was a man of his time, and it was ea fa 
Testioand of Arragon, Hemi Mts tnd Machinvalli when 

iorce between morality an ities made hypoe: 
is nothing pectnenal or enthusiastic about hee 
firmness are synonymous with virtue. Passion, 
folly move iin to pity or dis lage He veo a a 
and moderation ee as cond cing gut ie 
than for their own sake. The interest of tho ‘State leg 
eae Bo believes that ae rewards and 

His motives anc 


Comtnes: Mémoires, in 3nt pt. of Pesitivint ee 
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GUICOIARDINI (Francesco), b. 1482, d. 1540. 


by a Spanish army to receive their yoke again in 1512, Two 

family became Po) Leo x. and Clement vii, GurcctaRrprst, & 
lawyer, who before the restoration of the Medici had rendered 

his country valuable service as a diplomatist, was employed by these 
and showed high ability and inflexible firmness, both as a general, 

After the death of Clement viz, in see 


ies, inary degree of material pro- 
» Guiceiardini’s ered Ttaly, from 1494 to 1532, once much 
is now consulted rat than read. Montaigne, while highly 


praising its veracity, remarks that it uniformly ignores eka 


and conscience as springs of human action. 
Ginguéné : Histoire Littéraire d' Italie, vol. viii, 


ISABELLA OF CASTILE, b, 1451, 4. 1604. 


The fiage of Ferdi King of Aragon, with IsaseLa, Queen 
of Custile and |, followed by the conquest of Granada and Navarre, 
amounted virtually to the unification of Spain, which at once became a 

er in Europe, Though Ferdinand bore the title of King 
of during his wife's life, and all acts were done in the name 
of “the Sovereigns,” the supreme power, in substance as well as form, 
was reserved 1 eherate = ee eo sgnt eller ob Like 
according to her own independent wil roreign policy to 
Ferdinand. In ae concerned as more than Castile, Isabella 

political capacity, masculine energy, ic cou 

Hetatinig fone moweaies Industry. These grates were 8 toe 
service of a most noble heart. In the statesmen of that time we are 
satisfied if we find enlightened patriotism, und that is the note of all 
the worthies in this week. But against Isabella it cannot be are 
as it may against the rest, that she ever sacrificed morality, as then 
understood by the best men, to policy. ‘The broad principles of right, the 
‘sentiments of benevolence, pity, and generosity were always prosent to 
ber, She combined in an’ extraordinary degroe the tendernoss and deli- 
cacy of a woman with the strong character of a man. She was eighteen 
when she married Ferdinand, and she became Queen of Castile on the 
death of her brother five years later (1474). Custile had long been in a 
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state of anarchy. Isabella's ideas of government, like those of all 
hee a the 14th and A eed Keres Pecier | the soreseey 
e nobles, strengthening the royal authority, giving purity, vigour, 
ear ee aceon of justice, extending the to ite 
nat Th ‘ies, promot ‘materi pepe ‘, ain 
interference. Granada; the last of the Moorish “ 
sula, was conquered ; an efficient police put an end to bri 3 the 
laws were codified ; castles were dismantled. To all 
Isabella attended in person, All her journeys were made on 
even during peep In the Moorish wars she sometimes 
in armour at the head of her troops. It will ever be one of her chief 
titles to glory that she furnished Columbus with the means for his 
it enterprize When no one else would listen to him, i 
uaband, was one of the ablest statesmen of his time, subtle of brain, 
prompt and undaunted in execution, and « gallant soldier. 
My father, King of Spain, was reckoned one 
‘The wisest prince that there had reigned by aay 
‘A year before. Shakespeare, Henry PILI. it. 4. 


The unbroken harmony of such a pair during thirty-five years of married 
life, under such peculiar circumstances, is remarkable ; and the more #o a4 
Ferdinand was not always « faithful husband. But’ Isabella's affection 


bore that pain ii ence ; and her Iai bout him in her w 
io tae ee are 


written three days death, is all love and 
that imous spirit and thoroughly honest mind is no Hs 
him, he becomes + distinctly poorer flgure—not loss successful, but less 
to be respected, Isabella has been compared to Elizabeth of 

But, to say nothing of her superiority as « wife and a mother, there ix 
no single quality in which she did not outshine Elizabeth. The one 
crime of her reign is her treatment of Jews, Mahometans, and heretica 
The blame for that must fall on her religious guides. (ER 8.B] 


Prescott : Fondinand and Isabella, 


CHARLES V., b. 1500, d. 1558. 


From his father Philip (son of the Emperor Maximilian 1. and Mary 
of Burgundy), Cnantes inherited the Hapsburg dominions, Franche 
Comté, and the Netherlands; in the right of his mother Juana 
eee of Ferdinand and Imbella) he ruled Spain, Nay ea 

rdinia, and the Spanish conquests in the New World. In 1519 he — 
was elected Emperor on the death of his grandfather Maximilian. Ne 
such Begregntion of territories, nor anything approaching to it, had been 
‘seen in Europe since Charlemagne ; and it must be remembered that the 
European state-system in the 16th century embraced a far smaller area 
than it does now, Russia proper and the Turkish dominions 
politically outside of it. Charles was a man of great ability, both asa 
stateman and a general, cautious in council, ceollnieritr action, and al 
excellent ju of men. He was occupied throughout his reign 
wars, many of which he conducted in person. The defence of the We 
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ote in 
and the Lutherans, ch eating hose progr in it, 
under the name of the Schmalkaldic League, ‘on their 
defence, he erashed them at the battle of Muhlberg (147). But this 
swertion of the Imperial authority alarmed even Catholic Princes, 
Hat Maurice of Saxony in compelling Charles to accept the 
and the “Religious Peace” of  Anesbure (1555), ee 

each prince the right to determine the ion in his 

Disheartened by this collapse 0 of his policy and by his failure 
a pieces es eee hacen 
jereditary States to his brother and 
the test of his inloos to his ton Phill nm. (1555-6), and retired to 
the monastery of Yuste in Spain, where he died two years later. In 
country and the Netherlands his efforts to establish a strong 
feel government had been more successful. Though he was 
ibtedly @ sincere and even bigoted Catholic, he was no less resolute 
‘than “rd vit. of England in subordinating the Church to the 
Ho even made war upon Pope Clement vit., and held him in 
eer Protestants in Spain and the 


ean Charice V. Ranke: German History in the Time of the 
Reformation (translated by Mrs. Austin as far ax 1684), 


SIXTUS V. (Felice Peretti), b, 1521, d. 1590. 
boy. He was elected Pope in 1585. 
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filled with audacious outlaws, the treasury empty, the taxes unpaid. 
leas executions for small cru 


i 


ge 


y 
leas justifiable means, he soon amassed a large treasure, 
for Brevarat emergencies of his government or of the 
ig most remem now for his magnificent public works, 
Felice, which still Roe Rome with water, the cupola of St, 
the Lateran Palace. But he nltered or destroyed many of 
which the Renascence had lovingly preserved. Thong 
extirpation of h it was with regret that he 

naneing Catholic rebels against Protestant sovereigns He 
support the League and Philip 1. of Spain against Hi 

but he felt that the League was weet at a and Philip 
menacing the Balance of Power in Europe. Henry, with his 


uF 


aio oe Soe 


Ranke + History of the Popes, bk, iv. and vi. 


HENRY IV., b. 1553, d. 1610. 


Navarre south of the Pyrenees was annexed to Castile in 1512 
Hewry, at the age of 19, became of the small retanant north of the 
Pyrenoes fore leath of his mother, Queen Jeanne, ten weeks before thr 
massacre of St. Bartholomew (1572). He was then at Paris, and ealy 
avoided the fate of the other Hi jot. Ieaders by abjuri i 
In 1876 he escaped to the south of France, in 
little kingdom, he had large domains, and again his 
a Hsien iges ape a ets aay at their 

lenry performed many it exploita. But the large 
pore sea ntl ere Politiques?” or party inte 
VHorirat) were overborne. Henry, therefore, was hard 
1658 Henry mt, finding himsolf « mere Puppet in the hands of 
Catholic Teague, assassinated its leader, the Duc de Guise, 
the King of Navarre to his assistance. But the next year 
By his death 
throne 


nes 
with an 
we him 
(which consisted 
“political” Catholics) Henry addressed his comrades in a stirring 
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in fact docided the day. 
I Frenchmen, but down with the 


steonghold of the Ie 
eho elon! over tho did"™—and this while Philip's great 
Alexander ¢ 

ya Hi 


and 
religious discord an 
Byen democracy had 
least vindictive and most humane rulor that ever sat on a He 
had his enemies as much ey Bie meio ol emcee 
But magnates who now thwarted the revival of a bree 
government, and conspired with foreigners against the nati 
lity, were Pasir put down, The Protestant Duc de Bouillon was 
humble himself; and the execution of the Catholic Duc de 
‘a lesson that surprised as much as it daunted the a 
finaneial and economic improvements will be touched on in 
ly. “French industry," os Michelet, “dates from this 
i views of Ei 


the 
central 
uni 
forced to 
Biron was 


pELS 
es 


Reertsenies diets commonwealis, with cil of. 
common’ w eom- 
‘issioners from all the States, and an lective ‘eb ee as President. 
ia and Turkey were to be excluded as not really Kuropean. Religion 
‘be ordered to suit the circumstances of each State. The first 
this “admirable Utopia of peace” (Pos. Pol. iv. 204) was to 
ings of the house of Austria, which, though divi still 
overshadowed Rurope with the dread of a universal monarchy. Henry 
had formed a league with the Protestant Princes of Germany for this 
Eres and was juat about to take the command of his army, when the 
Ravaillac prematurely cut short his great career, The crime 
evidently committed in the interest of Spain and the Jesuits, 
it was never brought home to the instigators, Henry's country- 
id mot generally ise his great value till they had. lot 
the memory of few kings has See ee 

B. 8, B, 
 Polrson : Hayne de Henri IV, 





LOUIS Xi. 


LOUIS XI, b, 1423, d. 1483. 


During the Middle Age there was a constant straggle in the West 
een the two elements of the Temporal Power—the central, or national, 
and the local, or that of the great vassals. Gradually the local goyern- 
ments all merged in large 4 in each of which a sin ional 
poe gathered to i tary, civil, and j functions. 
is movement was ab in p before the ‘end of the lath 
century. By the end of the 15th the straggle was substantially de 
cided, though it did ‘not come completely to an end tll the latter gash GE 
the 17th century. 
In France, as in most countries, the agent 
nationalising movement was the Crown, Almost every mi 
something towards enforcing recognition of the royal aut 
of that country which by geographical conditions, as 


t terril 
Charles yun, the 
Louis x1,, having ex; the English, established a permanent force 
of 9000 cavalry—the first standing army in modern times, e 
During the life of his father, Louis was not a dutiful subje 
sstaterfol spirit could brook no superior | Ha even conspired wi 
rel vi 


d 08, ir 
state and ceremony, and even dressing in humble attire 
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De aera acer at ieesie beloas aly site a mei 
of eee enna a Daye ever ashamed to own a 
mistake and to retrace false steps, he won back the most valuable of his 
father's servants, whom he had at first driven uway, His designs against 
feudalism were not fora moment suspended. But instead of attacking 


mee Behe teal eee iegotiation and I 
i but as e fee m ition: icy. It 
was a too dari eliecs in his of these wweapans whic Ted 
ere bis Se visit to Charles Sibi si tc LES oe 
vivid) u Scott in ‘in wi jowever, omits to 
mnentisa the written sufe-conduct, Thich "Ghevlos Seeaty violated, At 
such critical moments Louis's nerve became steadiest and his intellect 
most acute. The concessions extorted from him at Péronne seemed to 

he a means to 


nobles it seemed 
of 


should he e: 
‘years later Charle 
rere in the pay rh 
promy i some other territories 
the apey ign, he brought cleven 
provinces un m—Brittany bei 
the only great fief which at coe remained independent. He 
thus assured the unity of France and her preponderance in ay 
it services to his count nt 


Hardly less imy try were his establ 
of order and Bs rae his Bonnie ae Judicial ah his 
‘encouragement of industry and commerce. “ He ef says Lavallée, 
npted, or Sprajected al the innovations of modern Franca Diplo- 
modern makeshift for the international office of the medimval 


wi 
t and 
the decay of 





Sapte eb er itil ec it g ph 


Comines: Mémoires. Scott: 
Dame de Paris, 


L'HOPITAL (Michel de), b. 1504, @ 1873. 


Born of a middle-class family, 1/Hérrran rose to the dignity of 
Chancellor of France under Francis 1. (1560), He was one of the 
earliest and most eminent of the “ Politiques®—Catholics who 
cary Ne treated the interests of the Church as subordinate 
those of their country. They resisted the Spanish 


for 
weak at 


Massacre, which » to be a deathblow to his hopes. He wase mas 
of lofty character and unshaken firmnoss—a thoroughly pe 
Though for political reasons he remained » Catholic, be was Protestan! 
or sceptical at heart. Comte has therefore placed him in the weekof 
Protestant statesmen. (eas) 
Villemain: Vie de ?Hépital, in his Btudes d\Histotre Moderme, Martin: 
Histoire de France, vol. ix. p. 43, 


BARNEVELDT (John van Olden-Barneveldt), b, 1547, d. 161%. 

1f William the Silent Jaid the foundation of Dutch independence, the 
glory of competing it elon mn to Barwevernr, Advocate-Genenl 
and Grand Fonsioary, ot salaried chief magistrate, of Holland. In the 
early part of the aah did his duty bravely asa soldier, His politiel 


and diplomatic talents were of the highest order, and for 
@ murder of William (1584-1618) his influence with the 


displayed. d 
Tf ‘terminased 
hich virtaally 





655 
was distasteful, Barneveldt 


tutissima, faurice 

Fae ermal orate eters 

‘and eventually tl iis virtuous ‘jiotie opponent 

should be condemned and beheaded, at the age of Ton the ‘idiculous 
charge of favouring Spain and troubling the Church cL ; 
BSB 


Motley: Hi the United Netherlands, ted by his and 
Mah of hn ey Barncnt here sas poe 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, b. 1594, d 1632. 


The decisive struggle between Catholic and Protestant in Germany, 
which had been postponed by the murder of Henry ry, (1610), broke out 
1618 as the “ Thirty Years’ War." After twelve years of 
the Catholic reaction was triumphant, and the Em Ferdi- 
1, seemed to be more master of Germany than even Charles y. had 

after Mihlberg. Sweden had hitherto played no great 


in 

Enrope, but the successful wars of Gusraves against Russia, Poland, and 

Denmark had drawn attention to his remarkable military genius Not 

without a thirat for glory, and tasting the joy of battle fike an ancient 

ing, the Swedish monarch was yet more moved by a noble indigna- 
tion at the horrible treatment of his German co-religionists by the arm; 

of brigands under the command of the famous Wallenstein. Encoui 
the “Lion of the North” 


Gustavus, charging as was his wont at the head of his Swedes, was 
‘The Thirty Years’ War was not yet half over (zee Oxenstrern), but 
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Sesala of orthodoxy, but far away 

an 

wat his victories. 

most afraid ke 

to 

hel ith 
of Sto the 


is hands,” but devoted his prowess to the protection of the weak and 


the punishment of the cruel. Gustavus will always remain the typical 


me Tn the knight-errant we almost oh ight Ent 
esence, towering stature, and mi it 
coxld, cary Mawalghc Gn Els Waki’ body wer Gouniba iihat 
wounds and thirteen old scars, 
Chapman, Stevens: Histories ef Gustavus Adolphus, Schiller = 
“ears! War. 


DE WITT (John cde Witt), b. 1632, d 1672. 


‘The constitution of the Seven United Provinces was republican, 

not democratic ; the States-General consisting of deputies from 
ro assem) wi ‘in Were com 
provincial bli pant a a of deputies 
oligarchical municipalities of the towns. I) ay aa had 
honourable record. Their fathers and grandfathers the 
bone of the struggle against Spain, and fie themselves had, the vi 
if also some of ey were paritiy ulti 
i is 


ublic in its 


leavened by immigrants, and swayed by the most bi 
Calin re epee Hin of Orang f Holland, died, 
IL, gran of Silent, and Stadtholder of 

and during the cards William 111. 


administered Se Soren 


ce with 
formed, 
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and John de Witt and his noble brother Cornolius, falsely accused of 
betray their country to France, were torn to pieces by the mob. 
William did not directly instigate this execrable act ; but he connived 
at it and rewarded tho perpetrators (see Wittiam 11, Louis en ] 
8B 


Pontalis; John de Witt ; translated by Stephenson, 


RUYTER (Michael Adrianszoon De Ruyter), b. 1607, a. 1676. 


As long as the peace and freedom of Europe have no better guarantee 
than the rude and empirical one of the Balance of Power, it is important 
that the of one or more of the great States should be maritime 
rather than military. England has often abused her maritime strength ; 
bat without it what would have become of the Balance of Power in 1688, 
er and 1805? Rovren was the most famous of the great seamen who 
enabled the United Provinces, notwithstanding their insignificant terri- 
Sr render @ similar service to Europe in the 17th century, His 
father, Adrian’ Michielazoon, a Flushing workman, had carried off his wife 
on horseback. This procured her the nickname of “de ruyter,” or “the 
rider,” which stuck to her son. Beginning life as » common sailor, he 
was made Admiral-in-Chief almost against his will; for, tho the 
bravest of the brave, he hated fighting, and was happiest as captain of « 
merchant ship. In 1667, England having forced an unjust war on the 

jed up the Thames, burned Chatham dockyard, and blockaded 

pore weeks. He bore a glorious part in the heroic defence 

of his country against the combined French and English attack in 1672, 

Obnoxious to the Orangeists as a friend of the illustrious brothers De 

Witt, he was sent to the Mediterranean, where he was killed in a battle 

with the French in 1676. He was a man of grand and aos ae 
5. B. 


De Liefile: Great Dutch Admirals, 


WILLIAM M11. (William of Nassaw, Prince of Orange), 
b. 1850, d. 1702, 


The one object steadily pursued by Writaam throughout his life 
was to reduce the immense military preponderunce of © and to 
humble the overbearing ambition of Louis xtv., by which the indepen- 
dence of the other Western States was endangred: When the French 
oo into the United Provinces in 1672, he was made Stadt- 

at the _ 21 (see De Wee oes resolution and a 
courage nm ia countrymen to the most desperate resistance. 
oe ‘were opened, as in the time of his great-grandfather, William 

© Silent, and the country was laid under water. Preparations were 


even made for yen én masse to the Dutch colonies in the Eastern 
t 


Archipelago. At length Spain and Germany came to the rescue, and 
the Peace of Nimeguen (1678) the Dutch emerged from the struggle 
Rs safety and honour, 
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In 1688 the anti-Protestant policy of James 1, of 
momentary coalition between ‘ig nobles and the 
and William, who had married James's dat landed 
invitation, with o small army, and was 
throne. He valued this elevation chiefly as 

‘land in the alliance,which he had been 

France. Innine years of war Louis lost 
but tho tide was evidently turning, and by the Peace 
snd rcogused Wiles ae King of England Times 
ani m as King: 
when the intrigues of Louis had obtained the crown 
n, the Balance of Power was again in Z 

Pyrénéez,” said Louis; and William i] 
re-knit the threads of the Grand Alliance, 
of 51, overtook him just asthe War of the Spanish 
about to open ; but his great design was carried out by 

jus of borough, and the ce of Power was 
Treaty of Utrecht (1713). 

Perhaps no statesman of modern times 
completely at the Occidental point of view as iam. 
loved the practice of the sets art for its own 
have been never thoroug! A a i 
he cannot be charged wit 


bia 
Lal 


and ry 

having copa in any war 

even purely national objects. Hix military talent 

aud the "Bayas, was tee cal pitched 

suffered an; ing defeat, even from such famor 

Condé, and Luxemburg. Though of Puny frame and 
on horse! 


tH 


if 
i 


life an invalid, he spent whole days back, 
hia soldiers where tho fire was hottest, Indifference to 
kind was indeed one of his chief charactoristica, Cold 
en demeanour, he Great ng love of few but the iz 
Like his great ancestor, he set his face against religions Bence 
he may be considered as the champion of Toleration no less than of the 
Balance of Power. feaa] 
ee, > Histor “i England from the Accession of James Ti, Traill: 


Wiliam the Third. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT (William of Nassau, Prince of Orongi 
b. 133, d. 1584. 
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Charles v., an excellent judge of men, placed William 
of armies, and made him he trusted counsellor, before he 
He was # man of profound disver Se penetrating the 
designs of others as if by magic, singularly calm and cool in thought 
as well as in action, and of a Sg yliee patience that no trials could 
shake, no dangers appal. When Philip and Henry 11. of France had 
made # secret com) at Chteau Cambrisis, for the extirpation of 
heresy Saal es itter mentioned it casually to William, whom he 
aie Philip's confidence, i William Ustened in silence 2 
without ing any surprise, and thus pire ig surname of 
“the Silent"; though, so far from bapa taciturn man, he was an 
eloquent orator and a most agreeable er, Though a Catholic, he 
from the first, as a member of the Council, oj the ocuting 
policy of Philip, He was willing that noisy, jive Protestants 
winished, but he objected to the Inquisition which pryed into 
Philip sent the monster Alva to crush the liberties of the 
Netherlands and extirpate heresy (1567), William retired to his German 
county of Nassau-Dillenburg, professed himself a Lutheran, and raised a 
German army against Alva. His first campaigns were unsuccessful, and 
a plan of oparations concerted with Coligny and tho French Huguenots 
was frustrated by the Massacre of St. ‘holomew (1672). But just 
when theso large schemes came to an end. the seafaring people of Holland 
and Zealand began the insurrection which was destined to have such 
immortal results. William put himself at the head of it. The dykes 
were out and the country flooded. Europe looked on with amavetnent 
year after year at the stubborn resistance of that little half-drowned 
tract of country, not bigger than Yorkshire, where Utrecht and Leiden 
and Haarlem, names sacred for ever in the annals of penoas enduran 
were standing ut bay against the unrivalled soldiers of Spain command 
by the greatest generals of the century. Gradually the insurrection 
spread to other provinces. But the it difficulty was to get Catholics 
‘and Protestants to pull together. In Holland bigoted Calvinism was 
in the ascendant ; and William found it advisable to quit the Lutheran 
communion and publicly join the Calvinist Church, His atrong intellect 
was occupied with human interests; and, though a believer in divine 
wwidence, he doubtless held the distinctive dogmas of Catholic, 
watheran, and Calvinist equally cheap. Even in Holland he insisted 
on toleration for the Catholics, though not for their public worship. The 
war had lasted sixteen years, and waa still at its height when the career 
of William was cut short by the bullet of Balthazar Gerard, an assassin 
despatched by ey Twenty-five years longer had the struggle to 
continue before Dutch independence was secured (soe BARXEVELDT). 
Comte awards to William the praise of having “admirably conducted 
the mest honourable and least stormy of the modern contlicts between 
the revolutionary spirit and the policy of repression.” His name is for 
ever asiociated with the assertion of National Independence and Freedom 
‘of Conscience, principles which, though purely negative, and therefore 
incapable of affording any foundation for the reorganisation of sociaty, 
were yet indispensable os clearing the way for it and sheltering tho 
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eee pean oe 
series of revolut ere wi 
Ero tees he was not ¥ revol 


Few personages arog be played o to in polities have loft 
vitor pecmge ied. a record. His farlean bis constanays it 
unselfish devotion, his ee and forbearance vill Female a model 
for all time to those who are called to the arduous tazk of directing: &: 
revolution. His only fault, i 
in personal ambition and self-nssertion, And oven this, while ‘a 
advantageous to his country, adds to the beauty of his private character, 
By his premature and ever to be lamented death + eae of 
Seong completing the great task he had canara was di 
What caivtoreana to his countrymen and to Europe would have 
averted had a longer life been ted to the one man who was 
— yee lee Pe then Sea ea 
‘istor fords no more striking illustration of the ae part 
by atl ‘men in determining the extent and completed ess Of Tinka 
movements, (Bap) 
Motley: Rise of the Dutch Republic, 


XIMENES (Francisco Ximenez de Cisneros), b, 1436, @. 1517. 


At the age of 56, Xnxwes, then a Franciscan friar, was pee 
Isabella of Castile to be her confessor (1492), and soon became her 
trusted counsellor and Archbishop of Toledo, After the deaths of 
Isabella (1504) and her son-in-law Philip (1506), he prevailed on the 
Castilians to readmit Ferdinand of Aragon as Regent, Minand pro- 
cured for him the dignity of Cardinal, and when dyi Fo ae 
nated him A uaded ‘Spain, the heir to the throne, Charles (afterwards 
Eusperte), belng in the Netherlands. Ximenes wis ‘beWw-B0 ae 
‘bat he governed for nineteen months with astonishing ens 
systematically extending the royal authority and repressing the f 
nobility, Grants from the Crown domain were resumed, 
celled, and a burgess militia organised to supersede the fendal levied 
Great’ nobles who resisted were vigorously put down. At the same 
time the finances were reformed and educational institutions created on 





fon the ground and always wearing tnder his robes tha coarse 
Franciscan frock, which he mended with his own hands, (E 8. B] 


Prescott : History of Reign of Ferdinncl anit Iaabella. 


SULLY (Maximilien de Bahune, Baron de Rosny and Duc de Sully), 
‘b. 1560, d. 1641. 


Maximilien de Béthune, Baron de Rosny, better known by his later 
title of Sunty, while yet a lad entered the service of Henry of Navarre, 
and fought valorously in all the actions of the civil war, getting himself 
covered with wounds. He advised Henry to become a Catholic, but 
would not take the same step himself, even to become Constable of 
France. With dog-like fidelity to his master, he was haughty, rou 
and self-confident in his dealings with every one else, and rather val 
himself on being generally disliked. Henry set him’ over the finances. 
‘An indefutigable worker and born organiser, he was the very man to 
cleanse that Augean stable. Peculators high und low were forced to dis- 


Gray seated interests were trampled on, and rigorous audits established, 
Tl was something about him of the great revolutionists,” ar 
Michelet, But Sully was more than a great Finance Minister. He 
laboured to develop tillage and pasturage, —“the two breasts,” he said, 


“that nourish France,” and he was sufficiently enlightened to } 
the exportation of corn. Against manufacture and trade he the 
rejudices of a noble and « soldier. But here he was overruled by the 
ices views of his master, who established or promoted many industries, 
especially the production ‘and manufacture of silk. “French industry,” 
says Michelet, “dates from this reign.” On the death of Henry, Sully 

was driven from the Ministry of Finance. (ea8) 
Bully: Beonomics Royales; Petitot, Qnd series, i-viii. Mémoires (a 
‘modernised and much altervd version of the Beonomies Royales, written 

by the Abbé de I'Boluse in 1745), 


OXENSTIERN (Axl, Count Oxenatierna), b. 1683, d. 1654. 


Nobly born and highly educated, Oxxswrieny was employed in 
diplomacy by Charles rx., and appointed Chancellor of Sw: fst his 
son, the + Gustavus Adolphus, with whom he always lived in the 
closest friendship and confidence. After the death of Gustavus (1632) 
Oxenstiorn governed Sweden during the minority of his daughter Chris- 
tina, and took his place as head of the Protestant Leauge. The Emperor 


2N 
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seemed to be the upper hand 
ar Richeliew interv 
in France and 8) 


n 
Welmay, er, and Torstenson, and the 
Turonne, in many hard-fought eampnigns, wt le r 
power; and the Treaty of cxtphalin (1648) brought jous ¥ 
toaclose, Oxenstiern had taken great pains wil 
goo inion att He otc te cine, especially i 
mani t Of id not always follow re 
cre igs her abdication, and her nomination of Charles x. aa ber 
successor, under whom, however, Oxenstiern continued to be 
till his death, In civil government Oxenstiern was a laborious 
strator, enlightened in his economic views, and of i 
He was a zealous promoter of education. 

Schiller: Thirty Years’ Wor, Arckenholte ; Affuines a This 

otra de Chitin, "» Roine de Sudde, aoe oe 


MAZARIN (Giulio Masarini), b, 1602, d. 1661. 


bh stage tie fges fh ay baer 
iplomatic service o! is great ability 
ness o} is character omen hin ic yee 
to France, got him made a Cardinal employed 

<4 ‘bed advised Louis x11. to make hina Mis 


bounded 
his death, eighteen years later. Ha was » ity eee 
a 


relations ‘with Anne were so intimate, that some have 
they were secretly married, “Whether he was ever cnusinel a pterll 
Mazarin continued the foreign n policy of Micholiou. During the bat 
or We in was 


the found arn 

co re me than bi the champions of 
The “Austrian and Span ypsburgs, the i 
were humbled, the conversion of the titular ire into a real : 
sovereignty aimed at by so many Emperors was al ‘the in 
dence of the Protestant States of the North was assured, u 
@ Balance of Power was recognised, and France acquired the u 
compactness and possibility of internal consolidation which a hun 
and fifty years later enabled her to make her great Revolution in % 








Jokn Morley: Walpote. 


COLBERT (Jean Baptiste Colbert), b. 1619, d. 1683. 
‘France during 
643-1 

iis death ed 
recommended 


it of 
Louis xev. (1 
ly due to the principle having on 
recommended Comer to 
Mazarin, 


encourage! 
development of the canal system, formation of new colonies, creation 
the French navy—such was the programme of the ee | 
of the name, if we except the two short. of Turgot, who was 
administer the government of France till the Revolution.” Colbert bes 
been blamed by economists for his artificial creation and minute 
of manufactures, to which he is accused of sacrificing agricaltare by 
hibiting the exportation of corn, But the fiet remains that 
his country almost destitute of manufactures, and left her 
many which have enormously added to her resources 
Looking at his measures as 1 whole, and relati to the 
of France, they will be found to be enlightened and 
Girascea dhe week oF Bally balls, Kercioairei again. 
French taxation was et eee of ue and bape 
ty tax, is privilege Solly 
not the ail to abolish. But be 
the tall and filled up the deficiency by indirect taxes 
nder his wise government France made extmordinary 
until Louis xrv. to subordinate all the interests of the 


but with despair in his heart, he spent the last years of his life im | 
how. teres, while. the. poconetity, ke hed Comat 


Voltaire: Sitele Louis de XIV. Pierre Clianent = Histoire de 
France under Richelieu and Colbert, 


‘LOUIS XIV., b. 1698, d 1715. 


Comte has placed Lovis xtv. in the Calendar solely for the St 
period of his reign, when he industriously co-operated with 
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jod_may be fixed by the 
giving full vent to his 


pean coalition, of which the hero was William an, As for the French 
r, till on the whole progressive, it had now entered on the 
downward course which led to the Revolution. fe58) 


Voltaire: Sitcle de Louis XIV. 


D'ARANDA (Pedro Pablo Abaraca y Bolea, Conde de Aranda), 
b, 1718, d. 1799. 


The French Revolution was preceded in almost every count se 


reforms 
ingot: ers; in 
Charles ut. (1759-88) ; in Portugal, 


Pombal (1750-77); in Austria, Joseph tr. (1780-90) ; in Prassia, Frederick 
the Great (1740-86); in Denmark, Struensee (1770-72) ; in ‘Tuscany, 
Leopold (1765-90). One may even add Clement xrv. (1768-75), 
the ene eae eae Ae been well 
col ve carried out ever 
80 a8 to forestall democratic revolution. But mow re 
ya 


marked by an immense number of reforms, financial, judicial, and mili- 
tary, and measures for promoting industry, commerce, and education. 
Tho overweening power of the Church was curtailed. The Jesuits were 
ist) ‘a some = ik put, = time, ee 
despotism Inquisition. But these reforms, especially the latter, 
lar; Charlee tal! to Aranda that “the Spaniards wers 
who cry when they are washed.” But finding himself 
to maintain his Minister in office, he sent him as ambassador to 
Paris (1773), where he negotiated the alliance with the revolted colonies 
of North America, which contributed to the successful issue of their 
rebellion against England (see Fraxxtix). On the death of Charles 111. 
all his reforms came to nothing. [2 8. 3] 
History of the Bourbon Kings jim, vol. ty. Lafuente: Historia 
Seed hiner volt, octal 
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POMBAL (Sebastiao José de Carvatho, Marques de 
», 1699, d. 1782. 


Posnat. was Minister of Joseph 1. of Portugal during the 
his reign (1700-1777). He crushal the mutinous nobility with 


of the King was immediately followed by the fall of Pombal. 
(eax) 


John Smith ; Memoirs of Pombal, 


TURGOT (Anne Robert Jacques Turgot), b, 1727, d. 1781. 


A from his political greatness, Toroor will ab ‘be reneem- 
ered! an one of the foremoet of the lustrous tand: of thialers 
writers who are the glory of the 18th century. His cas was 
encyclopmdic, but it was in political and econoinic science that he most 


shone. At nae of 23, in a discourse at he Seeoemna (eee 


ears after the publication of Montesquiew’s Spirit of Late, 
imself already far in advance of that epoch-makin, He even dis 

tinctly enunciated the “Law of tho Throe Stages,” 

seventy-two years later. But he cannot have realised its true importance, 

for he did not recur to it; nor indeed without Comte’s 

“Law of the classification of human conceptions” could any ase be 

of it. About the same time he refused the ecclesiastical Rann, 

he had been destined, and entered the ‘istrature, because be 

not “wear a mask on his face alll his life,” 

his chief characteristics. 


ernment 
‘whieh be 


bestial despotism of Louis xv. Three times he refused prometion to 
more desirable Generalities, because he preferred to watch over the work 
he had begun at Limoges. 

The accession of Louis xv1. (1774) seemed at first to offer a fairer 
prospect for France, 
country have such a 
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‘were upon him. The King was absolute, and promised him a froo hand. 
Louis x wa oot von ad be wished, in ay or of 7, the 
dor had long been feedy. Tt wes onapeebenivesad 

long Tt was com ive and 

It embraced all that was valuable in the measures afterwards 

by the Constituent Assembly, but with an important differ- 


at Bip de 


ibly—its attempt to reorganise and control the Church, 
desired to disestablish the Church altogether and leave religion free, 
he had fully thought out his vast he did 
e 


ee 2 
cheyoun rotten int a To 
‘wastfiint and short-lived, viel of Sn | 
Hd by the Green ad dismis 
Qi7e) and with him a violent 
tion. He died five years later, at Me sea tie ead 


sei ete with Memoir by Dupont de Nemours, Condorcets Vie de 
John Morley : Critical Méacellanies, vol. ii, 


QAMPOMANES (Pedro Rodrigues, Conde de Campomanes), 
b. 1723, a. 1902. 


Lafuente: Historia General de Espaiia, vols, xx, xxi, Coxn: History of 
the Bourton Kings of Spain, \v. 416. 


RICHELIEU (Armand Jean Du Plessis, Cardinal, Due de Richelieu), 
Bb. 1585, d. 1642, 


‘The murder of Henry tv. (1610) not only pera the relief of 
from the ferance of the House of Austria, but gave the 

great nobles of another opportunity for rebelling against the 
royal oration! during the minority of Louis xr, and fustening upon 
their country like so many birds pats ‘At last the King, when 23 
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but nonconformist sect. Their us liberties were still 
and Richelieu could boast that no Huguenot’s advancement 


religious. 

Protestant States, but by the Cardinal Minister of Catholic France, 

by Urban vit, himself, who was more of a statesman than a Pope. 
Richeliou encouraged and subsidised caine Adolphus ; and when 
hero had fallen at Liitzen (1632), and the Protestants had been 
at Nérdlingen 1634), he entered into still closer relations with 

statesman iern, and intervened avtively in the: 
Ree eee ccecionan, Wehner a 
History, the Treaty of Westphalia (1648), wl ut an to 
0 of tho Ha tected the’ Protestants of North 
principle of the Balance of Power in 
as his achievement. 

r ouis x1., has always had the ill ward of aristocrats 
down privilege and of democrats for establishing the mon- 
ture, He waa not a man to muke himself He has 


habit of piel 
the priest asked him on 
ies, “T have had none,” said ho, “but the enemies of 
comment of Pope Urban viii, on his career marks the 
persia the theological and the human conceptions of 
duty: “If there is a God, he will huve to smart for what he has 
but if there is no God, he was certainly an excellent man." Pe 
and Cardinal, in fact, were in' much the same case, {a B) 


Bridges: France wniler Richelicu and Colbert, 


SIDNEY (Algernon), b. 1622, d. 1683. 


‘Srpwer and his elder brother, Viscount Lisle, were zealous adherents 
of the Parliament during the civil war, They were nominated members 
‘of the court for trying the King, but did not ait, Algernon was in favour 
‘of deposition. cg the Protectorate he remained in retirement, and 
after the Restoration lived in exile for seventeen years, His father, the 
Karl of Leicester, obtained his pardon from Charles 11. in 1677. On his 
return he threw himself with vehemence into the movement headed by 
tho Earl of Shaftesbury and Lord Russell, which seemed likely at one 
time to bring about a renewal of the rebellion, But Charles ee 
his difficult game with consummate skill, and sot the better of the ies 
Russell und Sidney were tried for high treason, and beheaded. ie 

was insufficient, and the trials were grossly unfair; but there 
no doubt that they had been engaged in a conspiracy for insurrection. 
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“Sidney,” says Burnet, “was @ man of most 
‘an, even to obstinacy ; sincere, but of a 


‘that 
to be regretted that he sae money from Louis xav.5 
pretends that his political action waa marie by it. 

Ewald: Life and Times of Sidney. 


LAMBERT (John), b. abt, 1620, d 1692. 


‘Cromwell valued Launxnr as an officer, and entrusted him 
important duties in most of his campaigns Lambert was 
this he Yaa looked on aa the second persone i Is Staal 
d 6 Was on a8 the secon mage oa 
to be Cromwell's successor. This expectation led him to 
Protector’s desire to be mado king, an 
faced behaviour, dismissed him from 
death the old discord between the Purlinment 
publicans broke out Fier The are ati 
jionate way, to repeat the policy of Crom 
Er aeabitious sivalrtor se “heim of the 7 
soldiera Lambert was minent 
his defeat of the premature = st ris 
paw struck for the Commonwealth At tl 


where he died rabies 


Godwin: History of the Commomoeoith Ludlow s Memoirs. Guts 
History of Richurd Cromveelt and the Restorat 


PRANKLIN (Benjamin), b. 1706, d. 1790. 


Born at Boston of poor parents, Franktiy began life as awe 

printer. At 23 he set up in business for hice at Ses 
d. An entirely self-taught man, he a 

excellent and varied education, and in eT tanty (1783 pore his “im 
mortal discovery” (Phil. Pos. ti. 677) of the identity of Uightaing ‘and 
electricity. But though he is most famous as a scientist, it basa 
patriot and statesman that he figures in the Calendar, “American 
independence irrevocably initiated the steady movement towards the 
decomposition of the great States, One might even go farther wo 
the Dutch revolution, were it mot that the political significance 
event is modified by its religious character. But we se 
separation for ever of two populations united by Jangange, by by faith, ant 
even by a kinship that was still fresh, no one can soatee 
Sra ete diet ee, Polina] ceociien itis te eee 
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must consist of a certain number of towns, with their respective 
‘ict, voluntarily grouped together around a city which has 
rank of a capital, separation of the North and South 
i mother-countries afforded the earliest verifi- 
‘The new nationalities so formed are themselves of 
‘excessive size, and must eventually be subdivided ; und all statesmen 
ere reer itenoons te a of the same process to the European 
Sear above all, should prepare to accept it with dignity and 
© (Pos, Pol, iv, 403), 
more for the establishment of American inde) 


et a © and protest ee 
Re = motheronnty to tax has duty ma 
performed with rare abilit; temper—he was assailed 
See tesroe ee aca 


Sma eel fulmen, sceptrumyue tyrannis : 
He wrested from heaven its thunderbolt and from tyrants thelr sceptre, 


But it was not till 1778 that he induced the French Government to 
form the alliance with the revolted colonies which eventually compelled 
ofr to concede their independence. After his return to America, 
he continued to take an active part in public affairs as 

Bayer His last on) act sad to address a memorial to 

slavery. On his death his countrymen went into 

peere se two months, and the French National Assembly for three 

@ genius of Franklin was eminently ical, In his scientific 
‘researches, as in his political conduct, he was alwnys actuated by a desire 
to promote the wellbeing of his fellow-men. (28.3) 


Franklin : Autobiography. 


HAMPDEN (John), b. 1594, d. 1643, 


Haxrpex is the most conspicuous fi in the constitutional resist- 
‘ance to Charles 1. before the civil war. He possessed a large rere and 

his fi family had been established at Hampden, in Buckin, 
the time of Edward the Confeasor. He maintained a brotherly See 
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had so difficult a task. His soldiers at first enlisted for a few months, 

and made no le of leaving him when their time expired, so that his 

army consisted of a perpetual succession of raw recruits and sometimes 

dwindled to almost nothing. He was often without ammunition or 
lies of any kind ; for the coloniats, who had began the ras Dee 
to escape from taxation and interference with their trade, 

the most part little disposition to make any sacrifices for the purpose 
of carrying it on, On the other hand, the British t were slow in 
their movements, and wore led by very mediocre generals. Washington 
after a time obtained full powers from Cor and gradually built up 
a oo army of soldiers, enlisted for the duration of the war. What 
decided the war, however, was the co-operation of France, obtained 
Franklin in 1778, England, attacked: vigorously by France, Spain, and 
Holland, and monaced hy the Armed Neutrality of the northern powers, 
Jost for n time her command of the sea; and of the ae men who 
forced Cornwallis to capitulate at Yorktown, 7000 were French, to say 
nothing of a French fleet which blockaded the river (1781). 

W: in had rendered glorious services to his country. But his 
world-wide and immortal fame rests, and justly rests, on hia conduct after 
the war was over. The officers, who were discontented with Congress, 
and had learned to revere and love their general, to make him 
king. Monarchy would have been as unsuitable to ‘ited States in 


1783 as it was desirable for fant in 1657 ; and Washington, in whose 


pure soul lurked no taint of selfish ambition, repelled the proposal with 
unaffected abhorrence, and prevailed on his veterans to submit quietly 
to it. ‘This being wccomplished, he resigned his command, for 
which he bad refused all pay, accepting only hia expenses out. of pocket, 
and resumed his life as a country gentleman. In 1787 he was unani- 
mously elected President of the Convention for drawing up the Con- 
stitution, and next year, with equal unanimity, first President of the 
United States. As he had formerly created an army, so now he had to 
ereate a government. His calm good sense, his habit of command, and 
the perfect confidence felt by all in his rectitude of purpose, carried him 
ly through this arduous tazk, Much against his will, he was 
compelled in 1793 to accept re-election for another term of four years, 
during which ho managed, though with great difficulty, to maintain 
neutrality in the war mging between France and England.’ In 1797 his 
countrymen, with a steadiness most honoumble to them, desired to elect 
im w third time. But he firmly refused, deeming the precedent to be 
Tod one, and retired into private life He lived two years longer, sur- 
roamed by the love and veneration of the nation he had made, and 
to which hie memory has been a precious and ennobling inheritance. By 
his will he directed his slaves to be emancipated after the death of his 
widow. (B88) 


Lord Mahon, and Lecky: Histories of England. Ludlow: War of American 
hs Fiske: Critical Period in American History. There 
are many Lives of Washington. ‘That of Irving ix perhaps the best 
Known. Guizat's Introduction to the Life by Sparks has been published 
separately in New York, with the title “Character and Iniluance of 


fastiington in the Revolution.” 
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Jefferson was an ardent admirer of France. “Every man,” he said, “has 
two countries—his own and France,” He succeeded Franklin as Ameri- 
can Minister at Versailles (1785), and witnessed with enthusiasm the 
ing scenes of the Revolution, On hin return (1789), W: 
made him his Minister for Foreign Affairs. He was the leader of the 
anti-federalist party, afterwards called “Democrats,” who opptent tho 
centralising, authoritative, and aristocratic tendencies of the Federalists, 
afterwards called “ W! who were headed by Adams, the Vice~ 
President, and Hamilton, the Minister of Finance, Washington himself 
‘inclined to the latter party, aes ‘such was his grand impartiality as to 
persons that both Jefferson and Hamilton threatened to resign if he did 
not accept the Presidency for a second term. But Jefferson's eager and 
a eed tisanship at length caused a breach between 
him and Washington which was never healed. On the retirement of the 
latter, Adams beat Jetlerson in the contest for the Presidency (1797). 
But in 1801, and again in 1806, Jefferson was elected, and the Democratic 
ae its ascendency till the election of Abraham Lincoln. 
epitaph which Jefferson composed for himself he records that he 
drafted the Declaration of Independence and the bill for establishis 
religious freedom in Virginia, ana that be was she Father of the Unie 
y of Virginia, but makes no mention of his double Presidency— 
a last testimony to his democratic principles, He might have added 
that be had proposed the emancipation of slaves in. Virginia; therein 
more consistent the Democrats who came after him.  ([E & B.} 


Randolph and Tucker: Lives of Jefferson. 


MADISON (Jimes), b. 1751, d. 1836, 


Mapisow wasa Virginian, and during the War of Independence was 
@ prominent member of the Convention of his own State and of the Con- 
gress. He warmly supported the bill which Jetferson had for 

religious om in Virginia, and had the honour of carry- 
Gig Si. afec a Yong struggle, while its author waa in France, After the 
war he had a chief share in bringing about the Convention which created 
the Constitution of the United States. But az a member of the Demo- 
eratic party he was always on the watch to limit the authority of the 
Fe Government over the scparate States, and his writings on this 
subject not only had immense weaght at the time, but are ‘ised still 
a8 possessing permanent value. He was Secretary of State under his 
friend Jefferson, and succeeded him in the lency, which he held 
with credit for two terms (1809-17). He was a man of blameless life 
and moderate disposition ; and though he steadily oj the authorita- 
tive policy of Washington, his private friendship with that illustrious man 
was never impaired, [2 8B) 

Rives : Life of Madison, 
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TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE, b. 1745, 4. 1903. 
Pe a ea of Hayt,luing tits separation 


was an fits of capital 
Th the istry es vegan 
=k and the 

y and mulattocs, ly rose (ret), and aly 

Mecsas eyo 2 ig Beek toa na tees words ase a 

OSSAINT, @ pure ni a slave from now 
after gfe gag sir family in mee Joined the insurrection. rd 
tered the service of Spain, which held th 
fatten bette ein island. ee oe his 


name. A forvent Gathole, he he ror | in fighting for ee his ae is but eS 
decree of the Convention Soeeistiog the slaves worked an un 
joined the republic, an beg made it Sires 8 in Tay 


offered him by the Flee 
ig eae Bhs 


His civil ‘tion waa in no way 


3 eee who Ted tenia ors Beak Bs 
worl i ic, incorrm 

Pa i eet tech ate ie 

ly from the prejudice of Ay) alone was 


jony. After seven year’ informal dictatorship, to 
foundation he sent home the druft of u constitu 
pee eae Same Ua enn roe ae 


fe By his Ciba Be fellows, 
ut soon afterwards ent 
ied in eightoon mont =p 
Six months later 


1 Toussnint TOwverture. 


FRANCIA (José Gaspar), b. 1757, d. 1840. 


by the revol 
peprieied the 8 a authority in Paraguay nti he could ft its 
ly. On the atin the parliamentary government. 
thon atbeet, he was elected er for three years (1814), and 
Iet the Parliament meet again. While ready in case of Spanish 
20 
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reinforced by the rapidly rising commercial clase and stimulated by 
religions zal they would try to check the monarchical dctature. 
Fesiiance to Charles 1. was headed by the nobility and 


up to the execution of Strafford, who; in invitation of Hicheliem hed 
‘aimed at exalting the crown and depressing the aristocracy. After the 
death of Strafford many of the aristocracy, thinking that had now 
secured a substantially aristocratic government, declined to any 
further in an anti- list. direction, and rallied round the King, But 
the party who drew sword gins him was also easentially an ast 
cratic party. Of hundred and nineteen who were summoned to 
the ‘Parliament ‘not more than sixty joined the King in the civil 
war, while about thirty held with the Parliament, The House of Com- 
mons fairly represented the gentry, and more than two-thirds of its 
members remained at Westminster. The nation, in truth, was divided 
‘on religious rather than on social lines. Of the lower orders, those who 
were not religious partisans were neutral, or followed the social superiors 
feiimrastit Thny:beypensd:to. have, veladiorh, An the war wont oe, Cia 
resistance to the King no doubt assumed more of a democratic character; 
‘but the leaders all were, almost without exception, of the rank 
that would have ‘been called noble on the Continent, The Republicans 
wore a small minority, and most of ther confined democratic rights to 
“the mints,” But thoy held the sword, and so for a time were masters, 
When this premature burst of democracy—if such it may be called—had 
the Restoration, the struggle at once recommenced 
seballion lines. cy loss She srown Sally succumbed, 
ic dictature, to which Engl Iways tended, was 
in disturbed till 1832. 

ver Cromwett belonged by birth and fortune to the landed 
Gentry. He sat in the third and fourth Parliaments of Charles 1, but 
iid not distinguish himself till he entered the Long Parliament, at the 
of 41, though he was known in his own neighbourhood as a zealous 
tan.” As oatly as November 1641 we find him proposing that Par- 
iament should pass an “ordinance” for assembling train-bands. This 
was the first time that an “ordinance” (that is, a parliamentary edict 
without the assent) was eee or that any allusion was made 
to the advisability of pre for war. But Cromwell did not become 
a jienous figure till the fighting began, when he soon attracted 
attention by his en and success, Though he thus began soldiering 
late in life, Ihe brought to it alll the qualities al great captain—prudence, 
penetration, organising ability, ekill, strategical as well as 

tactical, and undaunted courage. 


monarch—* he would fire his pistol at the King as soon as at another 
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to harry this bill through in one sitting, and in breach of o ven 
to the Committee of Officers the day before, which led Bea to 
disolve the Long Parliament. 

‘The stroke was a thoroughly popular one The army, by whose 
wuthority Cromwell acted, was responsible for the exiating state of 
affairs, It was composed of the dite of the nation, and its right to act 
for the nation was quite as logitimate as that of the Rump. There is 
not the least reason to suppose that Cromwell desired at this time to 
make himself ruler. He and the officers devolved all power on an 
assembly of 140 Puritan Notables, not elected but selected—a pope ie 
Positivist expedient. If a political assembly is to be ju as a whole 
by the private worth of ita individual members, this “Little Parliament" 
‘was pro! bly the worthiest assembly that has over sat in England, Its 
aims, indeed, wero too high and excellent for tho times; and after five 
months of unpractical discussion it became discouraged and resigned its 

‘The officers then drew up a constitution which amounted to 
@ narrowly limited monarchy, with Cromwell as monarch under the title 
of Protector—the old English term for Regent; and from this time 
(December 1653) till his death he was the real ruler of England. 

It would be impossible here to narrate the Protector’s various 
attempts to obtain a parliamentary sanction for his power thus 
Beagulatiy acquired, At last in 1657, after about 100 ont of 460 
mombers had been excluded, the remainder drew up a scheme of 

ent, which was practically a restoration of the old constitution, 
with a King and two Houses of Parliament, but with stricter limitations 
‘on the royal authority than exist—in law—now. The title of King, 
Cromwell declined in deference to the unconcealed jealousy of the 
Republican officers, But he was convinced, and rightly, that the nation 
would never settle down quietly until the title as well as the power was 
restored. It may be regarded as certain that if he had lived a little 
this would have been effected, and that great numbers of Royalists 
would have thenceforward given him a more or less hearty support. 
Bach » government would have been a return to the aristocratic 
dictature ; for it was essential in Cromwell's eyes to restore the House 
‘of Lords, the abolition of which, as Comte justly remarks, was really a 
more revolutionary step than the abolition of the monarchy (Phil, Pos. 
¥. 669). Bat death overtook him prematurely in the sixtieth year of his 
life and the sixth of his Protectorate, before he had exercised the right 
‘conferred on him by the constitution of nominating his successor. 

After the Restoration political and religious rancours did their worst 
with Cromwell's memory. Royalists and democrats combined to blacken 
it He was Jong loxically portrayed as a cold-blooded hypocrite, 
a frantic enthusiast, an ambitious egoist, a vulgar buffoon, He now 
thines forth in the judgment of the civilised world not only as the 

ruler England has had, but as a man of sincere piety, sober 

lect, and thorough rectitude of purpose. ‘The characteristic which 
Most strack his contemporaries was his extraordinary self-reliance, which 
no pagers, milit or political, could for « moment daunt or disturb. 
His bit enemy Clarendon admits that “he was not a man of blood.” 
He was indeed most merciful and generous to his foes, though never to 
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the extent of weakness. His foreign policy was to be friendly with 
France, which was well ; and to conquer # maritime and colonial empi 
for England at the expense of Spain—which was not so well But 

hia judgment was warped by his narrow theological creed, as it waa ales 
in his treatment of the Irish Catholics. This, however, is the part of bis 
conduct of which his countrymen have always been proudest, Erm 
Clarendon remarks with a certain exultation that “his greatnessat home 
was but a shadow of the glory he had abroad.” (esa) 


Carlyle: Letlers and Speeches of Cromwell, Frederic Harrison: Oline 
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of a biologist, as the chief representative of modern 
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week deals chiefly with the completion of celestial 
mechanic by the eee ital calculux We fae the Hein for 


reheat whee shred 
matical genii ie is of plane! vitation 
into scientific certainty, takes the chief pluce few "Dearie and 
whore mathematical initiative equalled Newton's, are epoken 


‘Tho third week tells of the chemists of the 18th and early 19th 
century, Lavoisier, who by his systematic and precise explanations of 
oxidation and combustion, and by his overthrow of the phlogistic by 
thesis, first co-ordinated chemical facts into a Positive science, holds 


or wed Sah from Bi wards, iis 
m Harvey on 
the chiefs respectively os Foes seen 
us and Bernard de Jussieu Tintin oto 
ash of classification : _Lamarek nd Blain 
ies i the se al pres ee mage 
porate pathology with physi jes over the week, as 
t biol lem which forms the 
ie ne ae ee ies (HB) 
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‘brevity of his life excluded him was 
in which Cabanis, Leroy, and Gall did such good work, the study 
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of the mental and moral functions of animals. It is calamitous that 
Bichat had no time to follow and to correct Gall in his researches on 
functions of the brain, Much waste of effort, due to Galfs 


the 
had 
two 
two 


opposition which it aroused, would have 


eral of Bichat to the great biol 
thinkers upon this subject since the time of Aristatle, (EB) 


Phily Pot iie, Wctures 40, 41, 48, 44, Pos. Poh by p. S25 ills pu 52R. Sew 
‘ante, p. 686, par. 2. 


COPERNIOUS, b. 1473, d. 1543. 


‘Nicolas Copernik was the son of perhaps and was 
born in Thorn, a Polish town ceded'in tat] tothe Te natr Oster Gee 
resumed by Poland in 1466. One of his uncles, who afterwards be- 
friended him, was Bishop of Warmia, and attacked to the cathedral of 


spent the rest of hia life in church duty, medical work amongst the poor, 
seen research, His aeronitaal ‘instruments were poor, 
and he ited his inability to take better observations He was 
struck wit! ae a y of the so-called Se te ae found 
in ancient authors al it suppositions tending to simplit 

of the heavenly bodies. One of these he took and scl Se shoes 
(See Anistarcaus.) His book De Revolutionibus Orbium Cirledium 
= with » remarkable epistle to the Pope, he 
refuses to argue of the trath of his theori 

morely as le: 


fe wie. toh ee ee ae 


the sphericity of 

of a stone, and 
supposed circular motion of the planeta, by the statement that wholes 
move with circular motion, and parts separated from wholes in 
motion, Also, owing to his acceptance of the circle instead of 
ellipse as the path of planetary orbits, the alleged simplicity of 
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DEB ECGE] 
i eeaeis Coreen. Comte: Astronomics Populaire, part iii. 
TYOHO BRABE, b. 1546, d. 1601. 


between Copernicus and Kepler, comes the great observer 
his predecessor ao @ founder of 


For astronomy does not consist in theories of the 
falee : it is the science which, by induction from 
enables us to predict the position of the heavenly 
iture time. Towards this result Tycho Brahé made 
‘any previous astronomer since the time of Hip- 


bora at Knudsthorp, in Denmark, of an aristocratic family, 
all intel! pursuits. By the help of an uncle he 
University of Copenhagen, ps tne in, a8 a boy of 
angular distances of stars with no better instruments: 





to the construction of improved instruments, In 
Denmark efored Kira tho il island of Huéne as a site for 
erected at great expense, with the title of 

with instruments far suj 


His co 
ot 2h October 1001. 
fe rejected the 
Ghai mcyelcqenat tae be 
thought, in the t 
orbit (annual Dig 
century. Therefore the whole orbit of thse eri 180,000,000 
diameter—must be # point ieee meatnde ie in Soe 
ere 
more #0 that to the naked e: 0 tel 
ADasiass theniptives wea Ve iron cote ye 
nicus were t the stars were of larger circumference 
the wi 7 orbit of the pos 
the Pas in hypothesis he substituted one equally 


For 
astronomical \pascceal) according to which the earth is 


fixed, while the other eee move in circles round the sum, whieh re 
volves annually in the ecliptic: the heayena being carried round the 
earth in twenty-four hours, His pupil, Longomontanus, so far modified 
eee ero maintaining the 
annual revolution of the sun around it, 


gi 
etiad in defi the precize ition of a lange number of 
iscovered new ee of Pema the moon's motions ; 


refraction than any previous astronomer, 
Delambro ; Astrom, Moderne. 


KEPLER (John), b. 1571, d. 1630. 


The audacious and untiring enins who revealed the laws of 
aaa fee ae mnie: in oe 2lat ge 
month cl sickly constitution. His ts, 
made an unhappy marriage, and the fanaily lise aa free fre 
trouble. Kerixn was educated at the monastic achool 
and afterwards at Tiibingen, where he took the degree of Master in 

In 1693 he was appointed astronomical Jocturer at Sonne ‘in 


having a3 yet paid no ial attention to astroni 
young men rh ls time, he eccepted the bypothedia a Capen 





Bohemia, 
—— Rudolf, He 
years, 


if 


aceul 
Contincing Tense work, 

wor! 

‘which the variations in velocity and in eclar dis 
i these variations, 
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Hl 


ge 


of his laws, that the planets move in ellipses, the sun 

of the foci, was not reached without ing various 

curves ially resembling the ellipse, but not satisfying the 

condition that the sum of the distances of the moving point two 

fixed pointa should be constant, The difficulty however here, as Comte 

remarks, was philosophic rather than scientific. It cost a struggle finally 
the cherished principle of circular motion. 

‘These two laws were announced in 1609, in his work entitled New 
Astronomy. Tt was not till ten years liter that he discovered his third 
law, as to the relation between the mean distances of the planets from 
the sun, and their times of revolution, or periods, Kepler had long 
known that the period increased with the distance, But what. precisely 
was the law of this increase? After laborious trial he found it to be 

of the periodic times are i to the eubes e 





in a ship supplied by William ait, he made fresh explora- 
Tatitud ing as far as 52°. In 1703 he became 
j translated some unknown works of Apol- 


the Arabic, which he learnt for this purpose, and produced 
edition of the Conics of this great geometer, His intellectual 
inexhaustible. Eighty-four papers were contributed by him 
Royal Society : vital statistics, magnetic variations, improved 
tus being some of the subjects treated. In astronomy, 
achievements were his studies of twenty-four cometary 

the recurrence 


from the similarity of three of which he predicted 
Geecualiyot Jones and Gatten; and ‘his ‘ool or dtcrainng ibe 
fupiter and Saturn ; and his met leterminit 1e 
wit nancy te Sancary 172 He is buried {nth churchyard of 
fant vi 'e is bui ie cl 
‘Lee, near Greenwich. ee Ga 3B] 
Dick. of Not. Biog, Comte: Astron. Populaire, pts iis ob. x. 


HUYGHENS (Christian), b, 1629, d. 1695, 


Horanexs, whose father and brother held high diplomatic appoint- 
ments, was born at The Hague, and educated at Leyden University. He 
lived mainly in Holland, but visited England and Denmark, and spent 

years in a yeh Colbert haci invited him (1666-81). He was 

even to the end of his life singularly accessible to new ideas, appreci- 
ating the Principia of Newton, which was not published till 
reliery ian 58. He was the sel great aber ah the Seat 

it, a8 OF to Newton's corpuscular theory; an 

checked it Aracoceetul ly, a8 Newton could not check the corpuscular 
thoory, by the phenomena of simple and double refraction. He im- 
the nd discovered Saturn's ring aad one of his eatelites 

it is not so much for these matters that Comte placed him in the 
Calendar ax for his contributions to dynamical science, in which he con~ 
tinued the work 20 admirably by Galileo, “Galileo,” says Comte, 
“with the subsequent help of Huyghens, laid the foundation of rational 
mechanics. Then upon this two-fold basis" (of celestial geometry 
and rational mechanics) “Newton constructed his system of celestial 

3P 
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mechanics.” Tho Hortlagiwes Deailalerinr, St Shy iaee 
1673, is spoken of by Comte os “perhaps the most 
of special research that the whole history of the haman mind thes: 
”“ Tt must be regarded as the most direct preparation for the 
thirteen years afterwards, 


times the extremity of the 
evolute of a circle, that i 


al and perhay 
Teroe that i, of 
radius, and inversel: 
we are brought to the 
Principia. 


force varied as the 
sa. ais aguas of a dane oh rane 
threshold, but not 


Phil, Pos. vol. i. lect. 1% Aatronomic pe 401. Pos. Pot 


Populaire, 
here, bi the rote to Hayghens and Galileo ix erronnounly 
{Vanssted inthe English version). 


VARIGNON (Pierre), b. 1654, d. 1722. 


From Fontenelle's of Vanioxow we learn that he was the son 
of an architect of Caen, destined for the a His 


after an 
author's, The Projet, in 1687, enabled all the world to 
that, when the finished work was published, it had 
The great feature of this work, as of the Projet, ia 





from Lagrange's Mécanique A: ique may supple- 
He remarks (Part 1 61): «The sheoey’ of bots 
motions may be found in the writings of 
‘Wallis, etc. ; but till the year 1687, the date 

jet de la Nouvelle Mé of 


admiration, however, on an im 
work of 
tion 


See works referred to ; also Phil. Pos. lect. xvi. 


JAMES BERNOULLI, b. 1654, d. 1705. 


a striking example of hereditary talent, which 
eer irate eae ices 

in ie 
iit refuge first in Frankfort, feally in Basle. ‘The son of 
A 7th December 1654, James Benxovntr was intended for 
father’s profession, but was oT to follow his strong bent for 
ies to 


TMctien 5. s-aecond on. the Gravity of tho-2her, in which ‘bo 
ete ea Wa an opratech calantes nvestles tocatiece Crean 


: and did more for 
was abeorbed in many other 
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wi 
bejalso that of the section of a sail filled with wind ; 
loxodromic and logarithmic spirals, otc. Greater 
lems was that proposed and ultimately solved by him 
Given curved lines of different species but identical 
enclose ich will form the 


involved iim, it is not needful to enter. The importance 

lay, as James Bernoulli explains in his papers treating of i 

in the special results obtained, but far more in the fact it 

‘out the full scope of the Transcendental Calculus; since differentinks of 
@ third order were needful for its solution. It was the 

of the discovery with which Lagrange began 

culus of Variations, 


apparently due to mental strain. 
p. 404) that in the absence of Newton, it is to him ba 
covery of the Mechanic of the Solar System would 
Synthase Subjective, p. 565). 
His Isoperit were published in the Laipsic Acta of 
Sabi” Bee Mowrvotay pare ei. 1. ee ttt 


JOHN BERNOULLI, b. 1667, d. 1741. 


Together with his elder brother Ji 
for the establishment of the Infinitesimal Calculus. Ho tray 
in 1690, and made the acquaintance of de 'Hépital and 
same time he began to quit medicine for mathematics, 


his brother James, in 1705, he succeeded to the Basle 
Mathematics, in which he spent the rest of his life. 
im twice : once as the inventor of the method of “ 
by which means useful transformations can often 
reference is to the fertile problem proposed a in 
wi 


F 


“Brakistochron,” demanding the curve on a 

fall from one given point to another in the least possible ti 
EG James Bernoulli, and de PHépital sent solutions ; 
began the unfortunate controversy between the two 
competent that no fit umpire could be obtained. (See the 
Jauxs Bernovitt) John Bernoulli was the first to 
form the principle of Virtual Velocities. Jolin Berno 
of Daniel, of whom more will be said. 


Phil, Pos. vol. i, lect. 7, 8. 
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Gallows, Oxon But his real master ed ate eee 
rector of Wanstead, Essex, an excellont astronomical observer, to 
whom he betook eer seieciatay aes tate Ee aia In the 
of his life was done, 


ep! 
RADLEY’S, much Gre ee 
nce astronomical observation. use of the tele- 
penetrating distances, but. rien res 
heed nwa of he clock, the vernier, and the Bee Sra by 
(aicteonprtcnerperoer peg ewereeg ries 
Beni igh to ad had been for Tycho to 
panty eee ee 
Pater es the first to use work 80 i his instroment 
moved with rotation. With these aj 
1716 and Mu rhiee numerous observations for the 
thers defining the period in which the irregularities in the 


became Savilian as of Geometry, though stil 
residing at Wanstead. In 1725 he w: ‘as engaged with Moly joux at Kew 
alneaeed Hook's statement that the star y Draconis had a certain 
parallax—ive. that, viewed fase ite points of the earth's orbit its 
apparent postion varied, gi jus hopes of determining its distance. 
two observers foun aes "no. parallax but Bavve noted day by oo 
deviations from the calculated position of the star, describing ro1 
that position a nearly circular ait Sed Sal wertee ae gale ima ara 
diameter of this circle being 39”. Tt was sought to explain 
zeman conformation of the earth's Scat but = 


renewed the inquiry at Wanstead with better instruments, 
found similar deviations in all fixed stars, the path of error being 
pomp! | in the year, though varying in form with the declina- 
Ri or the tar. Noticing one di day, the, bees that the wind, ux 
eas 1 onan head, seemed to shift when the tack 
yught re to him that the apparent annual 
‘iting of the trots in which the stars were seen was due to the 
of the earth’s motion with the motion of light eon 
light travels down the tube of the telescope, the instrument i 
uh been carried forward one ten-thousandth of its own length. After 
along series of laborious observations the conjecture was verified. ‘The 
earth’s movement was now finally demonstrated : for x expacetitey of 
this aberration of li iis pone on any other hy 
Continuing his ‘tead observations, ley ived that the 
annual feted of pevcemsion: of the equinoxes, aly gern, that he 
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paying by een ae ree The cause of 
by him as far aa 1732; bat 
and found 


have shown to be the fact. ‘ 
Bradley was made Astronomer-Royal in 1742. He died 13%h July 
1762, at ford in Gloucestershire, and was buried in ti 


ROMER (Olaus), b. 1644, d. 1702. 


Rowen was educated in the University of Copenhagen, where be 
studied astronomy. In 1671 Picard, the French astronomer, engnge 
him to visit Paris, where he taught the Dauphin mathematice 
taking part in a survey of Krance,he worked at the Paria Ro 
Observatory, and took many observations of, Jupiter. 

ly accurate prediction of 


immersions and 
id occur when the Earth and 


time. And when, the Enrth and Jupiter being on 
Romer icted the immersions and emersions of 

‘as they would occur when Jupiter and the Earth were on 

of the Sun, he found that thove immersions and emersions 


the diameter of the Earth’s orbit. Romer's celesti 
been confirmed by Foucault's terrestrial experiment. 
brought against Romer was that similar errors had not 
wedictions of the movements of other heavenly bodies ; h err 
have, however, been since detected. After ten years’ residence 
France, Romer returned to Copenhagen, where he was made Professor of 
Astronomy. He was afterwards made Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
eventually Burgomaster of Copenhagen, He made some improvements 
in the manipulation of telescopes ; but his fame rests on his computation 
of the velocity of light. {eo a x) 
Phit, Pos, vol. ih loct. 22, Delambre: Witt, de? Astromemtie Moderne. 
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VOLTA erkey 1b. 1745, a. 1826, 


pattern in Italian and Latin ; but 


oe the rs Pe of 


na ia 


Srash eatin cxlally ty ‘olta curtis ae wee 
and was indeed pal = i sect the tension of atatical electricity to 


Fe doer wh CS tg ate balance, a fact too often forgotten. 
Beeorey, which (4 is, however, his method 
the Wea currents of continuous elects by 


‘le. What immediately led to thix was the initiati 
i which otherwise bade fair to. be fruitlem, "In 1780 Galvani, 


Seah @ names Galvanic and Galvanism unduly honour, found that a 
dead frog’s leg could be convuleed by touching the lumbar nerve with 
one metal, the crural muscles with another, and joining the metals, 
Hence he concluded that the electricity was simply’ an jal roduct. 
Ee Volta dissipated this hypothesis by showing that the m when 
aloof from animal matter, could generate similar force, the main point 
not the presence of ‘the animal body, but the contuct of dissimilar 
Lae under the influence of chemical action. In 1800 Volta con- 
structed his “Pile,” consisting of disks of copper, zinc, and cloth moistened 
with saline or acidulated water. This long upright series of disks is 
in the order: copper, zinc, cloth, ete, beginning at the 
bottom with copper and ending at the top with xinc. 
tive electricity will pass through the pile from top to bottom, and 
ae along a pee wire connecting the lowest copper disk 
with the highest zinc di: Volta fell into the error of su ae that 
tho electric current 2 produced was dae to the contact 
motals ; whereas, both in his own experiment and in Galvani’s, chemical 
action of the fluids and metals involved, greater in the case of one of the 
two metals than of the other, is the condition determining the current, 
Bat Volta's eminent merit is that he followed a truly positive method 
in # caso where metaphysical conceptions predominated ; whence ho not 
only saw that Ourrent Electricity belonged to the inorgunie world, 
but also founded Electrical Dynamics by inventing an apparatus for 
Lied electricity, which has caused the science to develop itself and 
iatry with astonishing speed and surencea. fo. 0. &] 


Deschanel : Natwral Philosophy, pt, i ete, 
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SAUVEUR (Joesph), b. 1653, d. 1716, 


‘The founder of Acoustic science, son of a notary in La Fibebe, wae 
dumb till his seventh year, and never spoke ae He showed 
great mechanical aptitude while at the Jesuits’ of his native town, 
and even before. In 1670 he went to Paris, and one of his uncles 
him an allowance on condition of his studying for the Church 

he abandoned theology his allowance ceased, and he lived barge) 
mathematics. He soon tanght many pupils of high social 
Between 1680 and 1690 he the stindy of fortification, and was 
at last appointed examiner of the engineers, and allowed « a 
death. A 1686 he was made Professor of Mathematics 


experiment the velocity of the vibration of musical strings 
circumstances of magnitude and tension. His ear being very defective, 
he relied on the words of assistants very Pieri = 
acoustics are contained in various volumes of ie 
the years 1700 and 1713. He may be regarded us the trae 
this branch of Physics, nes afterwards in the 18th 

’Alembert, and Chladni, and in the ne 


David Bernoulli, Kuler, 

Sophie Germain, and Helmholtz Sauveur’s experiments in 

department have proved more fertile than his calculations; and the 

same perhaps may be said of others, [a0.2) 
Phil, Pos, vol. ii, lect, 32. 


GALILEO, b. 1564, d. 1642, 
The founder of Physics was born in Pisa, Fi 15, three an 
before Michael Angelo’s death, and died in the Newton's 
His father, distinguished in the theory and practice of music, was a 
descendant of the ancient and (lustnons Flarentine 


medicine, had dissiaded him from learning them, Yet ho turned hit 


discovery to account constructing a pendulam of proper length far 
measuring the speed and regularity of the pulse: the first instrument 
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precise observation of phenomena in a living 
Quite at the end of his life, his thoughts turned again to the 
dulum as the best mode of measuring time with the exactness 


astror rs 
nary a find where his proper work lay. Viviani 
i tells us that underneath all his studies 
even before ew 
it, before he knew, that there the 
whole—the laws of Geometry. 


and Pappus (see Parrvs), one of the bri 
it and modern science. Galileo's first work was 
jee for solving in a sim Archimedes! 
of gold alloyed with silver. 
Guidubaldo of Pesaro, a 


is 
y, who 


two 
the ‘istent uP. of Guidubaldo, he became Professor of Math 
at ; and there, under the shelter of the Venetian Republic, he 
it the following eighteen 
iis lecture-hall had an oud 


ears, and did most of his constructive work. 


. The 
: ibriam and motion, 
forces, great or 
them within the ran; 


sought to measure heat with precision. Hix own 
i fect, was the starting-point of others. 

who first measured the weight of the atmosphere, 

In it was well known that he took the Copernican side. 
He held, with Brano, that the universe was infinite, not finite ; and that 
the stars and planets were made of the sume substance as the world we 
live in. The use he made of the telesco} invented in Holland in 1608, 

i it ar—showed facts 


invention was for 

ly. neglecting theae—for he won the 

tian Senate by showing the distance at which an 

‘@emy's fleet could be descried—turned his own more powerful instru- 
tment to the sky. He speedily discovered Jupiter's four moons, the 
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measurement of time. He was still full of schemes for 
fever. He died on the 8th 


monstrate the earth’s motion, What he did was 
jic, which, in the hands of Newton nearly 
that demonstration, Tho scientific study 

i of equilibrium, involves tho new element 

Galileo defined uniform velocity as that in which the 


i 


i that 
fareiachnsatol relostey 
: problem 
to 
simple as not to need a special 


eis eq to Ut 


spaces time ; 
that the each successive interval 


4 
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i 


i 
i 


i 


sim cously by an im 
move in a parabola, 1 Second 
calls the law of coexistence of movements—was clearly 
known to him. 
ie Fad haan, 2 vin tha frsh i eo 
, section of u 
Analy ypc ir importance, His work on the Utility 
‘Science and the Instruments it employs, written, it is 
in 1593, pee published much later, contains nega ea 
the distinct germ of the principle of Virtual Velocities, as solvi 
apparent that tho small weight at the long urm of the lover 
could balance a the two arms 


were, those in Static were 


+ that the note of his whole 
ag an controlled by observation 
For abstract mathematics he had little taste.“ Philosophy,” 
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‘by whom algebra was definitely conceived as the Calculus of Relations : 
‘98 8 science in which all quantities, known or unknown, were expreased 
by symbols, and in which symbols of quantity were definitely distinguished 
from symbols of ‘ion. By the side of this achievement the special 
discoreries of Vieta, of which a long list may be made, are of secondary 


Amongst these, however, should be recorded, as De Morgan in his 
memoir on Vieta observes, “ Vieta’s application of his new 
ee ee eon , in which he firat discovered 
the important relation of multiple angles, and his extension of the 
ancient rules for the division and extraction of the square and cube roots 
to the exegetic process for the solution of all equations.” De Morgan 
on to remark, “If a Persian or Hindu, instructed in the fern 
European algebra, were to ask, ‘Who of all individual men made the 
step which most distinctly marks the separation of the science which you 
now réturn to us from that which we delivered to you by the hands of 
Mahommed ben Musa?’ the answer must be—Vieta.” BB] 


For Vieta’s works ace above. Do Morgan : Article, Vista, Penny Cyclopedia. 


HABRIOTT (Thomas), b. 1560, d. 1621. 
An important link in mathematical hi between Vieta and 
fs supplicd by Hanmiorr, Hoe was born at Oxford, in St, 
Parish, in 1560, and entered St. ‘Hall. After taking his 
he became mathematical tutor to Sir Walter Raleigh, and through 
his influence went with Sir R. Grenville, in 1685, to survey the new 
Of Virginis. His report, published in the third volume of 
's Voyages (1600), contains imj 
of the industry and trade 
is return Raleigh introduced him to the Earl 
@ munificent 


House Harriott pursued his scientific studies till his death, in 1621, 
cancer. He was buried in St. Christopher's Church in London. 
| Harriott was = onan — (ie ee = oe 
correspondence wi ‘epler ; eagerly avai sims 0 
vc Tag the tel : a 17th October 1610 he i 
ef observations on “the new-found plancts about Jupiter.” 
fometimes been said that he discovered them before Galileo; but for 
this there is no evidence. A large collection of his astronomical observa~ 
tions is preserved in the British Museum, together with memoirs on 
—s scientific subjecta. These are still unpublished. 
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De Morgan: Articlo on Watias in Penny Cyelopedia, 


FERMAT (Pierre de), b. 1595, a. 1665. 


Anateny pak "rhe ire jody and 
te 0 a 

ies aaa ine ee eee ee 

of which indeed Lagrange ro th fir. inventor. 
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i in geometry, to the indirect measurement 
are presented in the way in which we may 
occurred to the earliest investigators, and are 
accompanies the most abstract scientific 
root in the History of Humanity. 
U.2 3] 


POINSOT (Louis), b. 1777, d. 1859. 
was born in Paris, 3rd Ji 1777. He entered the 
School in 174” Ia 1804 ho was made Professor of 
Lyceum ; in 1809 he became Professor of Applied 
Polytechnic School ; and in 1816, examiner at the 
Ih 1818 he succeeded as secretary to the 


one of those who recognised Comte’s genius, and 

of the small but illustrious audience before whom the Course 
il was delivered in 1826. 

's pri contribution to Rational Mechanics is his theory 

‘ing from the fuct that two forces in the same plane, 


Opposite in direction, and not applied in the same 
Feats iene te titet feos Ee ctot nae 


7 the moment or ler of the couple being the pro- 
the forees into the length of the ari joining 
to the other. Poinsot shows in 


us to every reader of his Hlements 
Comte observes that the ti 


with all his Menotrs on Mechanic, are in the second 
‘ositivint Library, Seo Articles on’ Rovatiow and on 
‘Taxon or Couries in Penny Cyelop. 


EULER (Leonard), b. 1707, d. 1783, 
The most fertile of it geometers, as Comte, in his Synthise Sub- 
i i calls een born at Basle, 15th April 1707. His 
iss pastor, himself a mathematician, und a pupil of James 
i. Evie was taught by John ‘Bernoulli and was a 
friend of his son Daniel. On the invitation of Catharine L of Russia, he 
‘was invited to St. Petersburg, where, in 1727, he succeeded Daniel 
Bernoulli as Professor of Mathematics. Here he devoted himself to the 
ea and improvement of the Integral Calculus ; here, too, he 
(1736) his Treatise on Mechanics, of which Lagrange, in his 
ite Analytiqus (vol. i. p. 227), speaks as the first great work 
i lysis waa applied to the science of Motion. He observes, 

2Qq 
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ay ‘branch of mathematics almost a ances to 
methods 


a Ma spetematic presentation of the 
levation are made to give the form and 
a rs Mier Na eh te of a Point, a lin, or 


on two planes at jint, line, 
see tia a Bae ori blem of 
i ere says, ae laa" two me first, 

representing on a sheet of rc in two dimensions 

dimensions ; provided always these bodies oe be vray 

it gives the power of recognisi Peay ier 

Sis of Ineo and of de ae all the truths 

and their ve position.” ‘The preface to 

bearing date 7th year of the pune, is a patriotic exposition 

Of the need of technical education as an agency of national indepen- 


ilets 
i 


i 
he 


ra 


practical inky 
Ly in recent Une correspon 
are ae tatt in other departments of thor 
% mathematician of the first as remarkable 
aris les of nares to geometric han is fully 
nalytique (pp. 485, et seq). 


's 
(= 3) 


D'ALEMBERT (Jean le Rond), b. eset d. 1783, 


wier, who brought 

‘he was found, 

ently claimed him, he 

ther onk; mother is the glazier's 


ied tate ‘years, a small allowance 
Feng mae him ia Bee Eis futher He was educated at the Collége des Quatre 
by Jansenist professors, who discovered, what they afterwards 
veg =p pa to check, his mathematical genius ; and who hi 
ivert like Pascal, into Hees speculations. After directing 
his attention z short time to the professions of law and medicine, he 
‘bent his whol ‘ies on mathematical research. At tho age of 24 he 
was mlmitted (1 ral} i into the Academy of Sciences ; and from this time 
a UeilBant os “catocr of discovery which lasted for twenty-five years, 
Diderot in the celebrated sats 


treatise on Dynamic, founded on the celebrated principle which 
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bears his name, appeared in 1741, It was a generalisation 

which had much occupied Huyghens and the brothers Bern 

passage from the mechanics of a particle to the mechanics of 

system of particles, each animated with ita own tendency 

each acting on, and reacted on by, the rest, had been 

mien in the case of the compound pendulum, Newton had shown 
zing mee BRE 

vity, 


the gal 
but declined He refused also made by 
mit declined to stay. He refuse a 1 

Ruasia to educate her son, the salary pra £4000 per annum, 

‘The latter years of his life were embittered by his unfortunate attachment 

to Madembiselle de I'Espinasye, whose love for him was neither so strong 

nor 80 enduring as his own. He died on October 29, 1783. r j 
J. H. BL 


BERNOULLI (Daniel), b. 1700, d. 1782. 


Daniel Berxovn, the second son of John Bernoulli, was born at 
Groningen, February 9, 1700. He studied medicine for some 
mathematics was from the first his favourite pursuit, At the 
he was offered, but he refused, the Presidency of the Academy of Sci 
at Genoa, In 1725 he went, invited by the Eny Catherine, to St, 
Petersburg, where he lived eight years. In 1733 he returned to Basle, 
where he filled the chair both of Medicine and of Natural " 
He lived at Basle profoundly respected by his fellow-ctizens, 


Fe 
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and Moon is 
must be arty 


sly. 
ches 


Phib, Pos, vol, 4. lect, 185 vol. if. lect. 28, 


LAGRANGE (Joseph Lowis de), b. 1736, @. 1813. 
was born at Turin, 25th January 1736, where his father 


of treasurer of war. His earliest studies were literary 
than scientific. From the classics he passed to th of 


sepa eres yee fom 


i his 


i 


rLsraHtt 


& 


iter part of his career. orp pee 
iy called the 


, oceup) 

important results, common inciple of least action, derived 

from the iepebanson of his calculus ak Huyghena’ friaalaint con- 

servation ia viva, is this: In any system of bodies acting mutually 

in any manner whatever, the sum of the products of the masses by 

the int of the velocities multiplied by the elements of the spaces 
is always either a maximum or a minimum (Méc. Analyt, 


yok. ee 
Euler left Berlin for St. Petersburg, Frederick the Great, 
after a fruitless invitation to D'Alombert, induced Lagrange to accept 
the post of Professor of Physical and Mathematical Science in that city, 
He remained there for Ensaly years. At Frederick's death, in 1787, he 
the invitation of the French government to settle in Pari 
where the remainder of his life was spent. He died on the 10th April 
x ag Vea age f all the probl 
is ie tique is reduction of all the problems of 
Mechanics to 1] ao pekiinia of Virtual Velocition ee 
of which is due to Galileo, and which was first aaey, stated by 
John Bernoulli in 1717, \ge's statement of it 1s as follows (Meéc. 
Analyt, vol. i. p. 22) :—“If any system of any number of bodies or 
points, acted on each by any number of forces, is in equilibrium, and if 
to this system be given any small motion by which each point’ passes 
through an infinitely small me expressing its virtual velocity, the sum 
‘of the forces, each cee by the space which the point where it is 
spplied traverses in the direction of this force, is alwaya equal to zero: 
small spaces traversed in the direction of the forces being counted 
positive, those in the reverse direction, negative.” 
His Thdorie des Fonctions Analytiques was un attempt to bring the 


: 
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Infinitesimal Calculus into conformity with ordinary algebra, He shows 
that when the variable of a function receives an increment, and the 
function is then developed in a series according to the ascending 
powers of this increment, the coefficient of the second term of the 
series corresponds to what, in the Differential Calculus, is expressed as 


4, that of the third to 4 and so om He called these coefficients 


To nee ua aa in the Synth ubjctivg othe ost blll 
came ietie oi 
of pure Genet It is specially charucteristic of his genius that: 
fe tavecietly frente the leading echsegtions “ofl grlaeamna 
Histarieal standpoint. (Seo Bllcanigus Analytigua, yok t, Gesu 
231-245.) {. 8B] 
Synthase Subjective, yp. 420, 488, nmi 626:8. Phil. Por, vol. 4. Yoct, 
and 16. Pos, ‘Pol, hi, 499; iv. ). The Théorie des 
‘Analytiques is in the second aection of the Positivist Library. 


FOURIER (Jean Baptiste Joseph), b. 1768, d. 1830. 


Fovnixe was born at Auxerre, 21st March 1768. His father was 
a tailor. He was educated at the Military School under the Bene- 
dictines, and between 1789 and 1794 taught mathematics thera He 
took an active part in the Revolution, and was more than once in 
of his life. From 1794 to 1798 he was a teacher at the Pol: i 
School. He went with the French expedition 
addition to his scientific work, he held important 


The analytical problems involved were, as 
observes in his remarkable chapter on the subject, fundamentally the 
same ws those that arise in researches on the motion of fluids, In one 
case 08 in the other, functions of four independent variables are em 
the equations involving in ial differences of the second order, i 
otherwise of very similar composition. Comte predicted that when 





was dedicated. Hi 
ject in 1826. 
‘ier wrote 


another imy t work, Analyse des Equations In- 
determinées, which was published after a death = Vm 2] 


‘A translation by Freeman of Fourier’ work on Heat haa recently been 
‘published by the Cambridge University Press. 


NEWTON (Sir Ieaac), b. 1642, d. 1727. r 


Kepler established the Geomotry of the solar system ; Newton ite 
Mechanics. He was born 6 RPS 26th, 164: is Woolsthorpe, near 
Grantham in Lincolnshire, where his family held « small landed 


In 
tee icon Aa boy; o!. ths Graziham G 
Bay ha was actin book-loaring, an? taach abacrbed In suachanical 


contrivances. At 17 he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. Here he 
‘ly to mathematical andy, meditating principally 
Geometry of Destartes, published in 1637, and on the Avihmetica 
of Wallis, published 1655. In 1667 he was elected Fellow 
college, and two years afterwards succeeded Barrow aa Professor 
Mathematics, From this chair his lectures on Optica wore given, 
he wus clected a Fellow of the wert Society. In 1686 his 
treatise on Natural Rhee ahy: the Principia, was completed, 
next year published. In 1687 he rwie trian tha elagiten Shoat, 
his University against the encroachments of James 1. ; and 
following year he represented it in Parliament, In 1695 he was 
Warden, and in 1699 Master, of the Mint. In 1703 he became 
of the Ro} Society, and was re-elected every year till his 
which took on the 28th of Fobruary 1727, He was buried 
‘estininster ADI 


Relaniede of Newton's .dlécoréstoe Yan led’ wany, “wrlteen 

Hf giant, 40 leclate: is wock from ‘what: bad been dons 

aad wan Being dono in hin own tinie by others, Bat the 

lence is a fundamental part of the History of Humanity, and 

iio tues, Howaver great, sod be treated tus. Aad farther; 

poate others, the cans must bo applied thal. publistiqn ia 
test of pooeilg, 

i ea inva, Guat Use planste moving round the aan doecribed 

trons to equal tines, that thetr orbits were elliptical, the aun being 

the foc ad that the squares of their times of revolution were 

dr mean distances, were discovered a generation befere 

rth, But they remained unreduced to any law of force, 


i 


os 
H 


a 


= 


es 
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Kepler had indeed shown that the force must proceed from 
had put forward the mistaken con} 

the distance. As already stated, Key 

identity between terrestrial 

an estimate, on this erroneous 

moon, supposing no other force intervened. 

Astronomia Phi 


time 


best estimate available to him of the earth's magnitude, 
the moon’s parallax, and thence her di were to be eatimite, 


found that, on the supposition that gravitation acted inv = 
square of the distance, the fall of the moon in one minute ‘hoe le 


thirteen, but fifteen feet. He therefore quietly put the aside; 
aastriking example of scientific forbearance, which it the bypothe if; 
of the constractors of evolutionary hypotheses in our time 
Seven years afterwards Picard’s more exact measurement of 
Newton at once 


tally with his hypothesis of gravitation. 
t is often supposed that the problem of explaining the 
motions was now solved. In reality, the difficult part of the 
which tests Newton's intellectual greatness—had still to 
problem before him was to show how Kepler's Third 
squares of the periods of plancts varied as the cubes 
distances from he sun, followed mathematically from the 

‘an attractive foree, acting inversely as the square of 

in the focus of an ellipse Further, this force had 

as acting upon a particle, but on a planet; 6a & 

No vague hypothesi# could be useful here: no 3] 
mathematics a4 wero then known could suffice. 


idl 
Hayghens ; but in passing from circular to lige motion, and 
all for his demonstration that the attractive force i 





NEWTON 


Scresce) 
even after its algebraic expansion by Deseartes and 
(rant Bey Eaten was insufficient, ps i 

Foremost these successors stood Newton. And it was at this 


ited his demon- 

.¢ claims for priority 

i this calculus a bitter controversy arose between the 

friends of Leibnitz and of Newton. It is udmitted now that Newton 
aie his discovery prior 


; a full account of it was published in the Acta Kruditorum 
i Tt must be further admitted that the differentials and 
ibnitz proved more fertile in the subsequent development 

fics than the fluxions and fluents of Newton. 
the lot of Newton to combine the discovery of the 
as by far the most important of its applications, 
the Principia, notwithstanding the archaic form 
thought fit to ones his discoveries, will by many be 
the greatest, by all as one of the two or threo great 
scientific intellect. In unity of purpose, though not in 


native it surpasses the work of Archimedes ; in the importance 


if 
There was only one solar system, as Lagrange himaclf 

for man's intellect to master, : my 
Newton's mathematical and ea researches on light and 


colour, which began with his installation as Professor of Mathematics, 
‘were first communicated to the Royal Society in 1672, and were finally 
published in a complete form in 1704, The experimental part of his 
‘work, to which tho analysis of white light into component colours of 
different refrangibility—a subject opened by Descartes—is but the prelude, 
Rambo biaetstetibis value. fis thesry of light, as the. emferion of 
icles with great velocity in direct lines, his been superseded 
of propagated vibrations of the ether, originating with 
and Huyghens, and afterwards more fully elaborated by 
Young. Comte (Phil. Pos. vol. ii. lect. 33) has thrown 
fecslvaire. value of either hypothesis aa an instrument of 
Tt is at least possible that the second, now all but univer- 
may undergo modification, 
it must not be forgotten that to Newton we owe the 
establishment of the Third Law of Motion, the equality of action and 
reaction: a law stated by him in that large and comprehensive way 
enables us to include among the reactions the conversion of 
sensible into insensible motion ; so that it illumines and corrects much 
speculation upon work and energy. (3. HB) 
Newton's Life has been written, though with some partiality, by Sir D, 
Soe Ball's Hist.'af Mathematics (1 The’ tillation, of 
Newtou's discoveries is fully treated in Phil, Pos, vol. ii, lect. 24, 
See also Astron. Populaire, part iv. ch, ii.; and Laffitte, Philosophie 
Premitre, lect. 13. 





BERGMANN [Mopanx 
BERGMANN (Torbern), b. 1735, d. 1784. 


student but as a discoverer. He 

teacher of natural philosophy in 

associate Profesor, of Mathematics and! Physic 
wi 


Frurope th 
for the Upea Univeral 


hey He recognis 
thesis, 
en, His 


subject 
science 


hy, and he may be said to have founded mim 
these and the other important resulta embodied in_hix 
give way to his great work on Klective Attractions, which was ory 
published in 1775, and in a revised form was included in 
edition of his works which appeared in 1783. Dr. Beddoes 
into English in 1785. Geoffroy, long before, had poin! 
significance to chemistry of a study of attraction, but the 
been forgotten ; still, in some sense, Bergmann's work i 
amplification of that_of Geoffroy. The miical fact of chemi 
chemical attraction is definite and ssestire, a et be 
numbers, was clearly seon and strongly maintained by Bergmann. 
this basis he arranged some sixty tables of mibetances in whi 
turn heads a vertical list, the others following in the 
attraction for the one at the top. By means of these tables he 
in a manner to predict chemical reactions, ‘This Tumi 
received with much favour by chemists, until, with the of 
tho science became too complex for prediction in the simple manner 
he had adopted. Indeod Berthollet was able to maintain su 
chernical combination was indefinite, and armas not at all upon. 
or fixed attraction, but altogether upon other and variable eames 
further discoveries came, and the fixed and elective character of 
attraction, as foreseen by Bergmann, was at last uaiverssty ee 
pores owing to the immensely increased complexity of a 
was found impracticable to construct tables of attraction, was 
Phit. Pos, iti, leot. 85, 38. Pos, Pol, i, 441. ‘Thomson, Hit, of Chem. i 
27-68. Kopp: Geschichte ater Chemie, i. 245-255, 
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SCHEELE (Karl Wilhelm), b. 1742, d. 1786. 


‘The whole life of SonmeLe was given to chemical study and research, 
and such was his skill that, for the number and value of his discoveries, 
he stands almost unrivalled in the history of chemistry. During his 
tical apprenticeship he acquired a knowledge of chemistry from 

‘the works of Neumann and other German writers of the Stahlian period. 
this was completed, he became a pharmacist’s assistant in various 
Swedish towns, At Upsala he met Bergmann's assistant, Gaho, who, 
observing his extraordinary knowledge and ability, it about an 
interview between him and Bergmann. Then commenced a friendship 
which lasted throughout their lives, with advant to both. Scheele 
soon after left U; for Képing, where he combined the duties of a 
with the pursuit of chemical research until his death in 1786, 

of ANN. 

Bergmann, was not distinguished as a 
thinker, he possessed a genius for resolving the most obscure chemical 
reactions, and his fertility of discovery was quite unparalleled. In- 
dependently of Priestley, he discovered oxygen gus, which he called 
“em air,” and he was the first to analyse the atmosphere into its 
two constituents, “empyreal air” (oxygen) and “foul air" (nitrogen). 


He first obtained chlorine gas, and among his numerous other discoveries 

are :—oxalic, tartaric, citric, lactic, arsenic acids; and their salts ; 

Betts and the salts of barium ; uricacid, and the composition of prassic 
‘id and Prussian blue. [4 8.) 


Thomson ; Hist of Chem. t, 6474, Kopp, Geschichte der Chemie, 1. 265 


PRIESTLEY (Joseph), b. 1733, d. 1804. 


The discoverer of oxygen, Prrxstt.£y, was born near Leeds, in York- 
shire, in 1733, Thus he was about two years younger than Cavendish, 
two years older than Bergmann, and some nine years older than Scheele, 
the two of whom he outlived. Losing hin mother early, he was 
brought up by an aunt, and was educated with a view to the dissenting 
ministry. The energetic and fearless manner with which he was wont 
to maintain what he believed to be truth, and his decided taste for con- 
troversy, began in his school days. These were the qualities which after- 
wards made his life so eventful. After leaving aboak, he officiated at 
various places as a dissenting minister, where his opinions were nearly 
always deemed heterodox, and ho was generally unpopular, He wus also 
Be eed Catttigr ant fre b thine Bad o*oeninal -arekatraenk’an librarian 
to Lord Shelburne, with whom he travelled on the Continent. It was 
at this time that he met Lavoisier and the French chemists, and that he 
announced to them his discovery of oxygen, « fact which in their handa 
revolutionised chemistry, Afterwards he again Semen a Fi ae 
this time in Birminghara ; but on account of Bid tadioel views ka pollen 
und religion—for he was a republican and an ardent opponent of the 
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ond 


Airs, had laid the foundation of Pneumatic Chemistry. 
for this was much improved by Priestley, and, i 
tome of the greatest. results in the annals of science, He 


pneumatic trough, which has ever since been employed in the 
, 


tion of gases ; and, with the aid of this and his other apparatus, in 177; 
he discovered oxygen gas, or, a3 he called it, “ dephlogisticated air.” 

was endeavouring to prepare air from red oxide of mercury by meana of 
a burning-glass, when he obtained some possessing new and a 
properties. This new air he thought, for several reasons, to be common 
air deprived of its “phlogiston,” and he called it therefore “ di iti 
cated air." It was afterwards independently discovered 

was named “oxygen” by Lavoisier, Besides oxygen, Priestley discovered 
“nitrous air” (nitric oxide) ; “dephlogisticated nitrous air" (nitrous 
oxide) ; the solubility of “fixed air” (carbonic acid gas) in water; 
“alkaline air" (ammonia gas), and its behaviour when the electric dis- 
charge is passed through it; “marine acid air" (hydrochloric weid gaa) + 
carbonic oxide pees however, he did not distinguish from “i 


knowledge of chemistry was limited almost entirely to gases 
interpretation of his results was often materially imperfect, and 
therefore the more easily persuaded in his opinion that the 
phlogiston explained the facts of chemistry at least as well ax 
theory advanced by Lavoisier. 

Phil. Pos, iii. loot. jomson: Hist. of Chem. i I 


28, 
Geschichte der Chemie, i. 236-244,  Autobio y in collected 
edited by Rutt (1817). Thorpe: Brit. Assoc. , 1800, p. 761. 





DAVY (Sir Humphry), b. 1778, 4. 1829. 


Humphry WATE rere PAS of Penzance. He was apprenticed to 
A ae paeeiag a aprentioship as feet skill as a 


tablished in 
Bran ii for eig e ivlo, cal action of the airs which 
fas been uy Paley a ober Davy was chosen 
eur aration. then a jician in 
bitte ie oes, physi Practice, 


pera at Oxford, and it was by him that the 
and others, were trinslated into English. 
eee serra Beddoes that Davy discovered the remark- 
when inhaled, of nitrous oxide or “laughing 
@ result of his work in 1900, and the year 
the Roy Ina in 
by Count Ri He held iis 
ears, and afterwards resided chiefly on tho 
in 1829. In 181] he was suid 
7 Make made a baronet. He was President of the yal 
1821 until just before his death. 
ha upon nitrous oxide gas and the invention of the 
which bears his name, he made discoveries of far 
to chemical science. Voltaic electricity had become 
pees Volta, Nicholson, and lisle ; the two. last 
its means water and salts could be decomposed, Now 
these facts, thought that chemical combination might 
iden othe ahesctin of itely electrified substances, 
ge Beri Davy believed, 
if the poles of a sufficiently 


tried to get 0: 
that chlorine is an saad 
rogen. This dis: 


Phil, Pos. iii. lect. 38, Thomson: Hist. of Chem, 
na aCe. Life, by Paris nthe a by J toe 
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CAVENDISH | Henry), b, 1731, d. 1810. 


The Hon. Henry Cavennisn was the son of Lord Charis 
and grandson to the second Duke of Devonshire. He was a tox of 
retiring and eccentric habits, and lived in seclusion in = bouse ser 
Clapham Common, only occasionally visiting his 
coming to town to attend the weekly dinners of the 
Sunday evening gatherings at the house of Sir J 
the death of his father, Cavendish inherited a which 
subsequently angmented, but his modo of life was not. thereby in. the 
least affected. He studied at Cambridge, and excelled in matheraticn 
He lived to complete his 78th year, and died at Clapham on Febrasry 
11, 1810. 

Javendish was a skilful pene and all his work bears the 

reas of great care, originality, and thoroughness. His scientificieon- 
tributions, mostly chemical, are contained in eighteen nea 
lished in the Philosophical T'ramsactions of the Royal Society. a of 


these is important, He points out in his celebrated paper on Factitious 
Airs, published in 1766, that there are two kinds—“ inflammable air® 
(hydrogen) and “ fixed air" (carbonic acid gas). Wan Helmont had some 
knowledge of the former, but Cavendish must be as its true dis- 
coverer ; “fixed air” was discovered by Black, its 


further studied by Cavendish. In this paper Cat 

first attempt to collect gases and to determine their relative weij 

thus began the pneumatic chemistry afterwards so sm 

cuted by Priestley. Having discovered “inflammable air” (hydrogen), 

Cavendish next asd that when it is burned in common air, or in 

“ dephlogisticated air” (oxygen) of Priestley, waters 

qualitatively the composition of water. fis in 

recognised about the same time by Watt, the e 3 and, as soon as 

it became known in France, the investigation was repeated by Lavoisier 

and Laplace, and tho exact proportion of each constituent was dete 

mined, Besides these two great discoveries of Cavendish may be men- 

tioned his proof of the constancy of composition of the i 

explanation of the solution of limestone in natural waters by means of 

fixed air, and his determination of the composition of nitric fas) 
Phit, Pos, iii, lect. 38; Pos, Pol. iii. 441. Kopp: Geschichte der Chemie, 

280.296, Life, by’ Wilson (1851). 


MORVEAU (Louis Bernard Guyton de), b, 1737, d. 1816. 
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I ‘Te was not as an experimentalist or aa a discoverer that De Morvean 
chiefly excelled ; but asa clear thinker and writer he did much, especially 
in the ie Me ique, to diffuse a correct knowledge of the 
Area erred it was in this work that he became sen- 

of the importance of a completely new system of nomenclature for 
and thus it was that ultimately he persuaded Lavoisier, and 

1 Berthollet and Fourcroy, to join him in presenting the new 
system in 1787, which, being at once accepted throughout the world, did so 
thuch to render firm and lasting the great work of Lavoisier, [4. 8] 

BMATeSa Kopp Deshler Chimie. SES, Lie ond Writ, 
ies. Lo . Life and Writings, 
GEOFPROY (Btiénne Francois), b. 1672, d. 1731. 
inherited from his father, an 


Royal in Paris, and afterwards Dean of the 

Faculty, in which position he did much by his personal influence to miti- 

gate the severity of the strife then raging between Parisian physicians 

| and surgeons, He commenced to lecture on chemistry in 1707, and con- 

tinued to do #0 throughout his lif He was a member of the Academy, 
and a Fellow of the Society of London. 

was the first to construct Tables of eege which 

a having successively attrac- 


Pos, Pol. \.44. Thomson; Hist, Chem. fi, 242-244. Kopp: Geschichte 
der Chemie, aisata. aE 


BERTHOLLET (Claude Lowis), b, 1748, d. 1822, 


convert to the new chemistry of Lavoisier. ie find uecabee 


of State appointments of a scientific and when France was 
Yeseged by the European powers he indicated how the saltpetre neces- 
the production of gunpowder, which had always been ae 

from without could be obtaired wt homo from the sofl and Ty 
methods ‘Thus at a critical moment he started the saltpetro 
Together with Monge, he did « similar service with 

he male the friendship of Napoleon, whom 


le was 


much to the progress of the science. He was led by a 
two regird ‘that gis as a compound of oxygen and 
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muriatic acid, and called it oxidised muriatic acid. This 

notions respecting chlorine compounds, all of which were 

Davy showed the elementary nature of this substance, 

observed, however, that, while showing that Berthollet was wros 

the constitation of chlorine, Davy at the same time, by his 

muriatic acid, proved that acids need not contain and thus estab- 
lished a contention which Berthollet had sivas belo tee Lavoisier. 
Again, in his great work on Chemical Static took up the 
radical questios of chemical atGmction, which had Been ovariooked iy 
Lavoisier, and maintained against Bergmann that chemical attmetion 
was not fixed and elective, but that it depended upon variable causes 
One of these, solubility of the products of the reaction, he formmalated ax 
alaw, At first the edfoct of this work wus to throw general disoredit on 
Bergmann, but facts gradually became known at the hands of Weel 
and Richter in Germany, and Dalton in England, which enabled Proust 
to prove that, in his view of chemical attraction, Bergmann was ¥i 
though the enlarged science did not admit of the ibility of tal 

of attraction. But besides his part in these two celebrated controversies, 
two important achievements of Berthollet must be mentioned. Follow- 
ing out an experiment of Priestley, he determined the exact composition 
of ammonia gus; and, though Schecle had noted the bleaching setion 
of chlorine, it was Berthollet who dirceted the is 


bleachers to the 
fact, and thus indirectly founded the immense bleaching ind: of this 
country. AB) 

Phil, Pos. i loot, 36, Pos. Pot. 1. AAly etc. s Gh 005 iv, 4 oh 


orn ‘ist. of Chem. ii, 141-165, 
i, 320-338. *, * 


BERZELIUS (Jiins Jakob), b. 1779, d. 1848. 


Twenty years after the death of Bergmann, Berzetivs graduated at 
Upsala in medicine. His attention had been given to Saar 
and about th ine he published some chemical researches which won 
him the Chair of Medicine and Pharmacy in the Medical at Stock- 
holm. There he established the laboratory which became so 
in which he continued to work during the remainder of his life. Honours 
flowed in to him from all countries, and in his own he was made a Baron 

Berzelius came to chemistry about the sume time as 


tiso on chemistry ; Re 
Wohler, of Gattingen, who made the first organic synthesis. 
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of perfection, 


new sub- 


attraction was due to the electrical conditions of the com! 


Richter, he began to apply his 
oe ot oe ry tis atonla th of Dalton, 
ic theor; 

to year. Ta his controversy with Proust had shown 
‘when an element combines with another in more than one 
the other ions are not a gradual increase upon the first, but 
the increase takes place by sudden increments, ‘This fact, which lies 
t of the science of chemistry and distinguishes it from physics, 
aft reat ‘and constitutes his “law of multiple (aired 
it was this which led Dalton in (1802-8) to seek an explan: 

of atoms, each having a definite weight, Then in 1808 


ABOOUA W 

's hypothesis, In 1819 tho law of the relati 
combining weights was announced by Dulong and Petit, 
itscherlich discovs the law of isomor- 


epentiti 
sii 


Phil, Pos, iii, lect. 36, 37. Kopp : Geschichte der Chemie, i. 890-404, 


RITTER (Johann Wilhelm), b. 1776, d. 1810, 


Rirrer was intended for a mechanical occupation ; but, attracted by 
the discoveries of Galvani, he devoted himself to a study of galvanism, 
and in face of practical difficulties attained to a nink among 
electricians. He lived at first near Jena, and at Munich, 
where he was a Professor in the Acaderny. 

He published several works on electrical subjects, and made some im- 

observations respecting the constitution of salts ; bat his greatest, 

related to the actinic action of sunlight. Wollaston made the 

same observation independently just afterwat That sunlight has the 

(ey Red ‘alta of silver had already been noticed by Scheele. 

i that the solar spectram. possesses chemical activity towards 

‘and extending beyond the violet end, forming an invisible actinic spectrum. 

‘This was the counterpart of Herschel's discovery of heating a extend- 

dng beyond the red end. It led in the hands of Wollaston, Vedgwood, 

Daguerre, and others, to the modern art of photography, more 
recently to an important branch of spectrum analysis. [a8] 

Pos. Poli. 434, Gilbert's Annalen, vic 527; xii. 409, Young: Pil. Trans. 

1904, 15. Biographie Universelle, xxxvi. 61. 
2k 
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‘he art of analytical chemistry to a very hig of perince, 
King innumerable accurate analyses, a sr ab 
vo those previously known. He hebsevat wit Davy, thas chemson! 
mm was due to the electrical conditions of the 5 


of chetnical attraction as shown by Bergmans, Weoel and 


he began to apply his uny amalytical skill to the deter 
aot continue eae le and apphed the peat ws 
teld together by the atomic theory of Dalton, came to bis Sm 
year. In his controversy with Berthallet, Proust bad abew= 


en an element combines with another in more than 
tother proportions are not a gradual increase wpes 
increase takes place by sudden incrementa. This 
vot of the science of chemistry and distingui sin = 
ked out by Dalton, and constitutes his “law of multiple 

It was this which led Dalton in (1902-8) to seek an explication 
ypothesis of atoms, each having a definite weight. Thes 
y-Lussac’s similar laws relating to combination 

B11, Avogadro's hypothesis In 1819 the 
aeat to combining weights was 

ly in the same year Mitscherlich discovered the low of nemer- 
The full meaning of these discoveries did net GE leter, 
dounds not a lit to the credit of Berzelina thet be - hare 
uly applied so much of them to his sumeroas determinations of 
he of Dalton’s Jypotheis honuma stem weigh, Ne 
omget the important part which the great Swedish chemist took 
ontroversies which frag the rise of modern organic 
7 in the hands of Liebig, Wobler, snd Dumaa. fas] 
Pos. iii, lect. 36, 37. Kopp : Geschichte der Chemie, | 20-408. 
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‘servations respecting the constitution of salts ; bet Mis grestest 
related to the nctints action of ‘Wollstm made the 
tration independently just Tht bes the 
(hlickening salts of silver had already been motion’ by Scheohe 
wd that the solar spectrum possesses chemical setivaty towurds 
ing beyond the violet end, forming an invisible setinie spectra. 
counterpart of Herschel's discovery of betes exvet 
the red end. It led in the bands of Wellton, 


id others, to thie nates mt GOR, =n 
a inpartant branch of spectrum {e4) 
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LAVOISIER (Antoine Laurent), b. 1743, d. 1794. 
Lavors1er was born of pied lade and received 


At the age of 21 he won a a 
improvements in street, lighting: 

member of the Academy, The dis 

him to choose chemistry from among the sciences which 

divided his attention, and his life was afterwards devoted to the pro- 
secution of that science. He, however, took an interest in politics, and 
held scientific positions under the Government, and it was on this account: 
that he became a sacrifice to the Revolution, being beheaded, in the midst. 
of his work, with his genius at its brightest, on May 8th, 1794, when 
only 51 years of age. 

‘Chemistry, ux Lavoisier found it, was encumbered by the great 
hypothesis of phlogiston. It was by overthrowing this, and pulsing In 
its place a new explanation of combustion, that he organi 
chemistry. Let us see how this hypothesis of phlogiston came about. 

‘The awakening in favour of inductive acionce, which gave rise to the 
physical discoveries of Galileo and the philosophy of Bacon, led, in the 
seventeenth century, to the first attempts to raise chemistry to the ranke 
of a science. Before this time, for w thousand years, the ists had 
sought in vain for a method of converting the baser metals into and 
silver. But this search, commenced by the Arabians, and int 
them into Europe, and which produced such men as Geber, 

Lully, Roger Bacon, and Basil Valentine, gave to the world 
an immense number of facts, the organisation of which afterwards 
chemistry. Then there came a transition period, in which i 
wis identified with medicine, such as it was under Paricelsus I 
the celebrated Van Helmont, who, at the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, roughly anticipated much of the pneumatic chemistry of Black, 
Cavendish, and Pri But it was not until 1661, when Boyle 
published his Sceptical Chemiat, that the science began, Tn this 2 
able work he subjects to a rigid criticism the Aristotelian princi of 
of salt, sul 7 
aro 


which was afterwards applied and maintained by his great 

man Stahl, According to Becher and Stahl, when, for example, 
converted into rust it loses something—phlogiston. If, 

eome substance, such aa charcoal, rich in phlogiston, the 

again added to the rust, it becomes phlogisticated rust, or metallic iron. 
A’ motal was a compound of its earth or calyx (oxide) with phlogiston, 
and calcination or combustion (oxidation) was the evolution of phlogiston. 
This hypothesis served the purposo of linking the facts of chemistry 
together, and it hE of its ruins, when it had fallen, that the 
genius of Lavoisier foun ied ‘modern chemistry, 
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Lavoisier was a skilful an untiring worker, 

above rder. or he sere 
ed, that during the caleina- 
He veritied 


water by Cavendish, Watt, and himself, enabled Lavoisier to ex) 

calcination and combustion as simple oxidation, and successt to 
attack the hypothesis of phlogiston. Then it was that Berthollet = 
1785) became a convert to the new doctrine, and was followed by 
Fourcroy and De Morveau. In Great Britain, Cavendish and Priestley 


never gave up phlogiston, but Black accepted the view of Lavoisier, 
and taught it in his lectures, Bergmann and Scheele, in Sweden, died 
too sail but Klaproth and the Berlin Academicians, after ha 
repeated Layoisier's experiments, gave up the hypothesis of Becher an: 
Stahl. De Morvean then imed the new nomenclature, and 
Lavoisierian chemistry was definitely established. Upon this basis, 
Davy and Berzolius, and, more recently, Liebig and Dumas, have 
built the structure of modern chemistry. 

Lavoisier did much important work of other kinds, detailed in his 
‘Treatise on Chemistry and elsewhere. He burnt organic substances in 
oxygen, and from the quality and quantity of the products calculated 
‘the composition of the substance burned, thus laying the foundation of 
ultimate organic analysis as worked out by Licbig; and, in conjunction 
with Laplace, he invented a “calorimeter,” by means of which they 
made the first accurate determinations of specific heat. But his funda- 
mental achievement is to have prepared the way for the scientific study 
of life, by the establishment of the trae theory of combustion ssa process 
of oxidation. The function of respiration, and the production of animal 
heat, now became for the first time intelligible, (4a) 

Phil. Pos. ili. 189, 190, etc. ; Pos, Pol. i, 441, 453, iii, 506, iv. 484. Thom 

fon: Hist, of' Chem, ii.'76-141, Kopp: Geschichte ser Chemie, 1, 299- 
817. Guvres, Paris, 1864-63, 


HARVEY (William), b. 1578, d. 1657. 


William Hanvey was born at Folkestone on the Ist of April 1578, 
of mercantile family of good repute in the city of Lon His 
mother’s epitaph may still be read in the parish church, He was sent 
to the grammar school at Canterbury, and afterwards, in his 16th year, 
to Caius College, Cambridge, where he took his degree in 1597. Th the 
following year he went to Padua to study medicine, and remained there 
four years. Tho Italian schools of medicine were at that time very far 
in advance of those of northern Europe. In Bologna, Padua, and “Piso, 
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the study of 
Much has been 


cis 


tee ie i followed the King throu 

ammot e deer at Hampton. @ fol 

war till the surrender of Oxford in 1646, having Ween fn peo 
ear made, for a short space, Warden of Merton College, 

lived with one or other of his brothers in the neighbourhood of London, 
In 16} id ie ins baeieyy on ee A statue 

erected in his honour by the College o! ysicians, five years before 

death ; and an annual lecture is still given there in ie honour, 

en on the 3rd June 1657. He is buried in Hemel-Hempstead, 
vex. 

Blind partisanship has striven to minimise Harvey's debt 
wwhoipreperedithe-way. for him, ab Jt,ia alsin pamiocasiee 
i that certain very close approximations to his discovery 

in the latter half of the 16th century. Michael Servotus, 
Restitutio Christianiemi (1553), had truly described the circulatis 
the blood from the right side of the heart, through the 
left sida. He knew the change of the colour of the blood 
bright red that took place in the lungs ; he knew also 
expiration the blood was purified from “fuliginous vay 
Columbus in 1559, and after him Cesalpino of Arezzo, 
teacher, by careful study of the valves of the heart, had shown 
course of the pulmonary circulation must be as Servetus had 
Cesalpino went so far as to conjecture that by the reat 
and its branches bright blood passed to all parts of 
in the veins the passage was not from the main trunk to 
se brancl a to tray ; neue 
ut, in the first place, these views, especially as 0 
or general, lroulation, were conjectatal sly anf peal 
erroneous view to the relations of the heart and liver. 
far mor 
else, had any cor 
mechunical force that impel 


the eis 
this 


a Fe 
if pEEEPE 


i 
earl : 


feel 


a 


uw 


2 blood + hereon ta ages 
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collapsed, when the body drew from it a supply of nutriment, Harvey 
showed for the first time that the peri Peg fhe re ee ed 
exactly tho reverse of what had pales recite that the energy of each 
erat of the heart was exerted in contraction. Combining the re- 
searches of his and availing himself of the discovery of 
lant Ril ¢ valves of the veins, he showed the precise manner in 
the machine setae = was the first fatrodaction into biology of 


the a of mechanical 
‘The second o' ire prrceie that on Generation, containing, like 
the first, a mass of and carefully classified observations on human 
and aisle sa was less fertile in tcundiata discovery, But it con- 
tinued, with alternate strivings of the positive and metaphysical spirit, 
the researches of Aristatl Pad it fills a most important place in the 
of Embryology. Hl His etriking generalisation, Omne vioum ex ovo, 
‘not <= absolutely, shows most prescient insight into the process 
of organic evolution. 
ite, remarking that Harvey's discov of the Circulation was 
neatly synchronous with Galileo's Law of Falling Bodies, contrasts the 
immodiate results. Galileo's work led at once ee a vast train of physical 
discovery. No such immediate results followed the discovery of 
‘The time for a scientific und comprehensive grasp of the phenomena of 
life had not yet come. (0. HB) 


Dr. Be Hie: Life of Harvey, profixed to his works (Sydenham Society, 


BELL (Sir Charles), b, 1774, 1842. 


A native of Edinburgh, Bxtt, a member of an old Epi ian 
family, lived in that city till he was 30 years of age; removed thenco 
to London ; and ten later was elected surgeon to the Middlesex 

‘We have ft in his own handwriting, in ee ’6 Medical 

stating that he was educated at igh School of 

Edinburgh : “Nonsense | I received no education itt my mother, 
* neither reading, writing, ciphering, nor anything else, My education 
was the example set me by my brothers. "There has beon in my day 

4 good deal sid about education; but they appear to me to put out 
big eter which is all in all. ‘There was, in all the members of 
the mally, ‘# reliance on self, a true independence, and by imitation I 
obtained it" (Bell's Letters [1870], p. 10). His natural character was 
one of rare refinement, simplicity, and beauty; he possessed artistic 
abilities of a high order; he made one of the most important, difficult, 
and interesting of physiological discoveries ; and ho was treated by his 
conten ‘ies with jet justice. Very great ndvances in our know- 
ae ‘the nervous 5) ertihaye taken place since his day, but they may 
said to have their starting-point oe his on attempt to 
elucidate that complex mechanism, ah lem whieh had confronted 
and baffled all previous investigators ae thus briefly stated in terms 
ag old as Galen: Why Say should romain entire in a limb, when 
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all voluntary power over its muscles is lost? or why muscular power 
should remain when feeling is gone? We now know that nerves are 
not, as they were formerly supposed to be, mere homogeneous channels 
capable of conducting indiscriminately initial impulses from the brain, 
but that each nerve consists of two sets of fibres, each endowed with 
distinct and separate properties, One of these sets is termed afferent 
or sensory, the other efferent or motor—the former alone conveying: 
sensation, the latter alone capable of exciting motion. In the nerve 
trunk itself these fibres are inextricably interwoven and indistinguish- 
able ; but at their origin in the spinal cord they are pectectly toe 
and arise from sqparate portions of that svete n this cons 
ell's great discovery, He sho reasoning experiment 
that the bundles of nerves which arise from the anterior part of the cord 
are endowed with motor properties only ; while thote which originate 
in its posterior portion are alone capable of conveying sensations. He 
was led to this highly philosophical analysis by # consideration of the 
cranial nerves, some of which contain only one class of fibres to the 
exclusion of the other, He also observed that the nerves of a 
sense arose from different tracts of the brain, and he thence inferred 
that the two attributes of the body at Jarge—sensation and motion— 
were dependent on a nervous supply which had its origin in different 
parts of the spinal axis. {t. F.-PJ 


Bell’s researches began with an Gar ete printed in 1811, pus 


places his originality beyond doubt. They were completed in 1 

were united into a treatise in 1830. His papers in the 

Transactions, especially that of July 12, 1821, illustrated with the 
artistic skill of which ‘A was a master, may be read with much profit, 
as illustrating his use of the comparative method in disentangling the 
otherwise inextricable complications presented by ‘the nervous Piven 
of the higher vertebrates, ‘I feel a hesitation," he said, in his Memoir 
of 1826, “when I reason upon any other ground than the facts of 
Anatomy. Experiments are more apt to be misinterpreted.” From 
experiment, however, he did not abstain ; though he distinctly admitted 
ethical restraint upon its use, even at the cost of scientific 
bettie *T should be writing,” he tells his brother, Ist July 1822, 
“a third paper on the nerves; but I cannot proceed without 

some experiments, which are so unpleasant to make that I defer them, 
You may think me silly, but I cannot perfectly convince myself that I 
am authorised either in nature or religion to do these eruelties." Of the 
value of his discovery he was clearly and not unduly conscious “I 
know," he writes to his brother in November 1821, “ that this will heres 
after put me beside Harvey.” By the side of Harvey, Comte has placed 


im, 
Bell died at Hallow Park, near Worcester, on the 28th April 1842. 
5. HB] 
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BOERHAAVE (Iiermann), b. 1668, d. 1738, 


Hermann Borumaave was born at Voorhout, near wey feet len, Decem- 
ber 3, 1668, hae ae penne abe pean te ate 
es the Wor ed es Hee where, after 

time by mathem eset he devoved himwelf himself to ihe ody 
of me ‘medicine, in the ace and practice of which he Se 
Bic In 1709 he was elected Professor of 
icine ; in 1714, Professor of Practical Medicine ; being aot in _ 
‘year Rector of the University. In 1718 he obtained the Professor 
ship oft Ch ail and on this body of knowledge—for ee vat that 
i be called—he wrote an important treatise, His prin- 
his Institutes of Medicine a Wee attempt to place 
a scientific basis, He begina with a comprehensive review 
of medicine from Hi) ites to his a time, Doi 
direct observation of Hippocrates and to the unatomi 
Galen, increased in modern times by Vesalius and oth 
how completely fa, from the study of 
eee ue “Tate ne Fy stud, a Sar psr until the great discover; 
came, “to found ph; the new and more certain bas 


lemistry had not ena and therefore 

tho metaphysical stage to the positive. Of the 

oes and vombustion—no scientific ex- 

planation was yet possi therefore, inevitable that RTT ISe 
availing himself of such positive selence as came within his ki 

have stretched it too = in its eas to the facta of ie 


‘The human body is, he sa) all whose offices don the 
circulation of the blood. 0 heat of the body is caused and maintained 
by wes friction of ion of particle i in this rapid movement, 

Cae iiigto ot Boerhaave it ie sregeer? a, vce fe pacer! 
to ae ol to facts, he said : remem! it physician. 
deal discoveries to animal structures with reserve; that 

esaible fluids in rigid tubes does not necessari 
ial fluids in flexible elastic veasela. While con- 
vinced that rey must rest on science, he knew how imperfect the 
($309) on the a was. Moat striking in this respect are his remarks 
ce of understanding the fanetion of respira 
he said, still unexplained. His theory of Disease 
fois, ie caste, I in no way sounder than that of his contemporaries, Every 
disease, he maintains (§ 871), is a distinct physical and created entity or 
being, 80 as to be distinguishable, like a plant or anitnal, from all others. 
Nevertheless he had a clear vision, though one not to be realised in his 
lifetime, of the biological science on which medicine should rest. It is 
it that somewhat niore than half of his great treatise on medicine 

should relate to the study of normal structure and function. (J. H. B] 
Bee Institutes of Medicine, Engl. transl. (1742), six volumes: see also his. 

Aphorieme, translated into every European language. 
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. STAHL (George Krust), b, 1660, d. 1734. 


‘The founder of the Spiritualiat, or Ge word being of late i) 
the Animistic school in Medicine, and in Chemistry the au! of the 
Philogistic hypothesis, Sram, was born at Anspach, 2st October 1690. 
He became in 1687 court physician of the Dake of Saxe-Welmar : 
1624 he pase. the Professorship of Medicine at the University of Halle 
in 1716 he was appointed physician to the King of Prussia. He died in 
Berlin, May 14, 1734, 

The mechanical and physical discoveries of the 17th century led 
inevitably to a crade and premature application of them to the facts of 
living organisms, And what could not be explained by Physics ‘oballd, 
go thought another school, be aceounted for winistry, w! towanls 
the close of this century began to assert its claims as a distinet science 
Against both these schools Stahl vigorously protested. ‘The first, who 
he called iatro-mathematiclans, sought to explain vital Phencaiees oy 
conjectures as to the shape of atoms, the curvature of blood-vessels, 
the mechanical force exerted by the heart. The second, the Chimuntrie 
school, accounted for everything by ferments and solutions of salts. Of 
chemistry Stahl had a good right to speak. He was a master in that 
science, and put forward, in 1698, the celebrated of phlogiston, 
which held its ground more than half a century, 


Yet wo convinced was he of the fatal error of Specialism in 
with man’s organisation, that in his Theoria Medica (1707) he 
to banish Chemistry and Anatomy from Medicine. 
shown himself a better physician than any of Stahl's contemporaries, 
pane boing ne ‘ sani or aa calor Stahl's own ocean 
of an Arché or Vital Principle pervading the orgunism, relaxing thi 
Eo supply of bleod Jered 0-1 


bracing that, and thus regulating the suppl; or the 

in the healthy state, or disturbing them when disordered, seems to ua 
nebulous in the extreme; but it saved the essential principle of unity 
which underlay the medicine of Hippocrates. When the nervous system 
should be known in its entirety, that principle was to find a 

basis ; and meanwhile so urgent is the practical need for synthetic views, 
in Medicine as in Ethic, that a metaphysical synthesis is better thas 
none at all. [58] 


Bronessie: Bexmen det Doctrines Méticales, vol, ii. ch, 19, 


BARTHEZ (Paut Joxeph), b. 1734, a. 1806. 


‘Stabl's protest against the premature application of i jie scence 

to th facta of human nature ae continued through the 1th ly 
Banriez, who was born in the year of Stahl’s death, wt Mi ir 

for the province of Languedoc. 

‘pellior in 1763. At i a bc 

as army sungeon, be i 1789, 

Montpellier, which he held till 1780 

dan then took him te Paris, where be 
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emained til the Revolution, im he lived in retirement, but not idly, 


‘in Carcassonne, till res! an October 1806, 

fn LA Tine calargel moons ci ass ieee 
eal ition of 1 enh to 

iti cake he Ath 3 


sates voisier’s theory combustion, 
eo ed tn a 
ST ain how in an atmosphere 30° ceed or 


above the boiling-point of water, the tem] 
the oun, Barthes hid recourse to hia Vital 


Modern resent 
eassAecraniicuee fal ‘weighs to the alow oxidation (Gx 
food as the principal source of animal heat, there still 
the need for a central nervous system. to regulate that heat by 
H ids and muscles, by contracting or relaxing vessels, or 
tion of local nutritive change, (See, «g., Ferrier, 
of the Broin, 2nd edition, 1886, p. 86.) 


‘The most interesting and important part of Barthes’ treatise is bs 
of organic Sympathiee. He distinguished these from 5} 
co-operation of a collection of for a given reealt. 
ihe such facts aa those to which Darwin fet pst 

under the title, Correlations of growth—eg., those shown by 

ia at puberty ; and also many others well known to observers 


‘Thus Barthex indicates a distinct Anppronch to that true philoophy of 


science which, while recognising the dependence of the more 
and special phenomena on the pe simple and general, yet rt 
the a inductions of the slialks complex science as an ee 
iry. Comte’s enl the word Materialism, indicat- 
ing ‘il lue encroachment of wee and more general sciences uy 
the higher and more special, is strikingly enforced by this ae ; 
J. HB. 
‘the Nourenue Kléments are in the 2nd Division of the Positivist Library. 
In ah Division is a posthumous work, Théorie du Beau, which, how- 
‘ever, is rare, 


LINNAEUS (Charles von Linné), b. 1707, a. 1778. 
The following romarks are applicable not merely to Lrssace, but to 
other names in this week, special ly connected with Classification, 
Tt was a cardinal doctrine with Comte that each science brought, its 
special contribution to the sum of man's logical resources, which then 
became available for other purposes. As Astronomy develops the art of 
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direct observations leading to verifiable 


merely usa field of 

advance a een bared by Fit ich apa 

strengthened, while at same 

pe tepee 

6 organic world first cies into 

arranging such grou) Typ fae an th cane” weiguita ar aa 

increasing or diminishing complexity to man upwards or from man 
apart from their 


of the organic scale ma’ ; but it is one of the most potent 
tools for investigating Nature—forged in Biology, and afterwards avail-— 
2 innwu born May Sr, 1707 at Rashlt inthe provins of Sala 

innaeus, born May 707, at it in i 
Sweden, was the son of a poor vil pastor, an enthusiasti ris 
ies hives ne4 Ronee ee uk aon ean 

its brought into them by his son. re 

life, ee ay ontied toa Haven hey But eee 
to which he had been sent, saw his genius, and him 
Tournefort’s treatise on Botany. He was sent to the 
on & pittance of eight pounds a year, and thence to St 
through miserable straits of poverty ; mending hi 
the bark of trees; but following his work of observin, 
insects with unflagging zeal, Celsius, a Professor of Divinity 
naturalist, at last recognised his power, provided him 


obtained for him the charge of the botanical 
Cliffort, & man of great wealth living near 


US 1) and Anatomy at 
Upsal. He continued to lecture on Materia Medica and on 
branch of Natural History, till 1774, when a stroke of apoplexy 
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him, He died a month after Haller, with whom he had held animated 
controversy, 10th January 1778, and was buried with great honour in 
the cathedral of Upsal. 

Linnwus is commonly thought of as the constructor of the artificial 
system of classifying plants which bears his name, and is unfavourably 
contrasted with the constructors of the Natural ihe This estimate 
fatwrer, first able 

was a 


of his work is entirel; ii 


classes, orders, 
ups, very much 


Owing to the in the 

animal al Sg tls A it, was far 

possible wi i than wit ee i, in 1785, 

i six sub-kingdoma: 1. Qi “upeda, wards called by 

ia; 2, Birds; 3. nh pee in which Reptiles were in- 

Fishes ; 5, Insects ; 6, Worms. Each was subdivided into 

ng orders : a, An- 

fan, Ape, Sloth, 

ve pe 6 cn BS ents, “ Tumenta, including 

ippopotamas, Elephant, and Pig. @ Pecora or Ruminants, 

went editions the echeme was somewhat modified: but it 

was not substantially altered till, at the close of the century, the in- 

vertebrate terms of the series received vast development under Lamarck. 

Linnmus made an attempt to illustrate the diminishing complexity of 

his descending series as shown in the structure of the heart and the 

respiratory system: an attempt renewed afterwards in a far more 

Geeta way by Vieq at Asys and John Hunter, 

In the tal kingdom, where the differentiation of organs is loss 

‘conspicuons, 8 found the formation of natural groups, and 

especially an attempt at serial arrangement, to be impracticable. He 

constructed, therefore, the well-known provisional system which beara 

his name, based on a single character, the sexuality of planta: a 

charcter ‘recognised vaguely by some Beerious botanists, ax by Burk- 

hard in 1703, and more explicitly by Vaillant (d. 1732), to whom Lin- 

nus freely owned his obligations As a mode of orderly arrangement 

and simple nomenclature, the value of this artificial system to botanists 

been incalculable, But Linnwus most emphatically maintained the 

necessity for a Natural system based on no single character, but on the 

aggrogate of real affinities, though he was not able himself Tea 
it, J. HB 


Life vy Stoover, translated by Joseph Trapp (London, 1794). 
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JUSSIEU (Bernard de), b. 1699, d. 1777. 


‘The subject of this notice was a native of Lyons, and belonged to 
a well-known family, of which several merobers were distinga Abed 
botanists. When only 17 years of age Bernard de Jussiec accompanied 
hia elder brother, Antoing, on a tour for the purpcss of studying the 
plants of the Pyrenees, of Spalt, and of Porsagal | cad onthe aeeelmatie 
of their journey, he explored the Lyonnais and western slope of the 
Alps with a similar object. In 1722 he suecoeded Vaillant in the 
charge of the King’s Garden at Paris, where his intelligence and zeal 


tupidly effected great improvements. He arrau and catali 
pacer Psp sage gl tea, <M plants in EY cowl Gaudet “t 
Trianon ; and this was the starting-point of the better-known work of 
his nephew. He also wrote a short essay on Sea-Polyps—previously 
taken for marine plants—of which he made known the animal nature, 
de Jussieu united intellectual powers of a high order with 
singular modesty and absence of self-aasertion, When told of some 
one who had appropriated, without acknowledgment, one of his original 
discoveries, he simply replied, “What does it matter, #0 long as the 
thing itself be known!" And Condorcet said of him : “The 
feature of his character is a striking contrast of zeal for the of 
science and of indifference for the honour of having contributed to it” 
In consequence of this disposition, he has left few writings ; but his 
letters show that the chief place in his thoughts was occupied with the 
idea of a Natural method of 


iret 
plants, bi 

formation of navaral groups, but on the subordination of characters. Tt 
must not be forgotten that one of the most important features of that 
system, the division of flowering plants into monocotyledonous and 
dicotyledonous, was indicated hy Ray in the hence: century. bd 
had not approciated its full importance : and in his system it was 
subordinate to the very unimportant distinction between its and 
trees. ir. FP] 


HALLER (Albrecht von), b. 1708, &, 2777. 


Hatten was born ut Berne, October 16, 1708. His father was an 
advocate of distinction, and intended his son for a eler, rads but aa 
i to 

Thence, in 1726, he went to Leyden, where 

on medicine, and Albinus on and 

surgery. He studied subsequently in London, Oxford, and Paris ; re 
turned to Switzerland, to read mathomatics with John Bernoulli nt Basle ; 
and in 1735 began to practise his profession at Berne. But in the follow- 
ing year George 11. offered him the Professorship of Medicine, Surgery, 
Anatomy, and Botany at Gottingen, and this appointment he for 
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years. In 1753 weak health compelled him to retire to late 
ce ‘continued a life of npr Rte combined with duties of 
‘active citizenship, till his death, in October 1777. 

Haller’s published writings, consisting of some 200 works, embrace 
‘many forms of literature and contributions to many sciences. In Botany 
alone his lnbours He originated « ae of classification 


were immense. 
which rivalled that of Linnwus ; he collected 


ology, on the movements 
ration, and on the formation of the bones, he has 
incipal discovery, that of nervous 
ied place among established 
iimuelf the two ili 
See Sse 
ist, r to 
living substances. Ta nerroos 


two principles, he foe the conception of 0 as 

alan Aakingt, fro *hysics and C iy denen ponte, bt 

with definite laws of its own, Among the predecessors of Bichat, Haller 

holds a most important place, G.nB) 
Phit, Pos, iii, lect. 40; Pos, Pol. i, p. 468, and ill. p, 607. 


VIOQ D'AZYR (Félix), b. 1748, d. 1794 


‘Vicq v'Azyn was born at the little town of Vi not far from 
» in Normandy. Intended for the Chr but al ii 
for speculative life, he went in 1765 to Paria, and threw 
himeelf into tho tide of intellectual activity then at ita height in that 
city ; adopting as his own special study the subjects of and 
comparative anatomy and natural history. To these he made so many 
and such important contributions, that he was chosen, when only 30 
aera Fe oi 20 aunceed Bation a the French Academy ; and the dis- 
course which it was his duty to pronounce on hia illustrious predecessor 
ranks as @ model in that style of composition. His special researches 
‘on the cervical nerves in man, and on the structure of the eye, the 
ear, and vocal apparatus in birds and some other vertebrates, are of 
considerable value, But his most important work is the Discours sur 
P Anatomie, prefixed to an extensive treatise on Anatomy and Physi ri 
pregeene te eolerred plates the various organs of man and ani 
which the first volume, a lange folio, the only one completed, apy 
in 1786. In this very striking dissertation, the methods of biological 
research are stated in a masterly and com jive way, The value of 
experiment on living bodies is not denied, but the inherent difficultics 





to examine homologous organs and functions the 

scale of animal life His scheme included nine distinct functions — 
digestion, nutrition, circulation, respiration, secretion, ossification, gene- 
ration, irritability, sensibility. 

His career was cut short, like that of Lavoisier and Condorcet, by the 
Revolution. For philosophical breadth his work deserves comparison 
with that of John Hunter, whose continental fame was unfortunately so 
long retarded. (Re) 


Gueres de View dt Asyr, par Jnec, Ly Moreau (de ta Sartho}, Paris, 1805. 


LAMAROK (Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine), b. 1744, d. 1829. 


Lamarck, the founder of Invertebrate Zoology, was born of a noble 
family at Bazentin, in Picardy, August 1, 1744, He was 
the Jesuits at Amiens ; but at the age of 17 entered the army, and 

inst the English and Dutch. Afterwards he studied medicine in 
Paris; but he soon concentrated his attention on botanical seienee, 
forming a system of classification, intermediate between that of Jussieu 
and Linnwus, which waa presented to the Academy of Sciences and 
attracted the attention of Buffon, During the Rerchatlt aoe 
intended the Royal Gardens as Daubenton’s assistant. On the it 
of the Musoum, in 1793, he was made Professor of Zoology with Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire and Lacépéde ; the department allotted to him being the 
classes of lower animals, known to us now as Invertebrates, but then 
represented merely by the two lust orders of Linnwus—inseets and 
worms. Lamarck recast the whole classification of Linnwus, Reviving 
the masterly conception of Aristotle, he saw that the animal 
was divisible into two provinces—Vertebrate and Invertebrate: the 
former comprehending the first four classes of Linnaeus, the Inter 
in very many of its departments unexplored. Lamarck distingui 
ten classes in this sub-kingdom, ranging them in the following order ;— 
Mollusca, Cirrhipeda, Annelida, Crustacea, Arachnida, Insecta, Vi 
Radiata, Polyps, Infusoria. This, though falling short in many ways 
the results of modern research, implied an immense advance on previ 
knowledge, His Systtme des Animaux sans Vertdbres waa pul 
1801 ; the larger work on the same subject betweon 1819 and 1893, 

It was in 1809 that he published a work of even greater and more 
permanent interest, Philosophie Zoologique, which, however, attracted 

ut little attention, till Comte appreciated its importance in the third 

volume of his Philosophie Positive. Lamarck in this work, after reciting 
the Principal outlines of his classification, maintains that species are not 
absolutely constant, but in long periods are mutable; and, further, he 
sets forth causes accounting for their transformation. It ix admitted, 
he says, by all naturalists that in many departments of and 
botany the difficulty of distinguishing between differences wl are 
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specific and those which are mere variations, such as a breeder can 
produce, is extreme. ‘The difficulty increases with every addition to 
our know! Lines of demarcation hitherto deemed impassable are 
continually being effaced. If our knowledge were still greater, the 
transitions between each and those adjacent to it in the xame 
genus would be imperceptible, 

‘Was there, then, any known force that could be regarded as operative 
in the ual transformation of species? Lamarck found one in the 
ace} ciple, that organs are enlarged by exercise and atrophied 
by nd in the belief that such a change in either direction ould 
be inherited. Suppose, then, that a change in the environment brought 
about change in the animal's wants—as, eg. by changing dry land 
into marsh, or by the growth of trees with higher and more inaccessible 
foliage, ete. —the new wants, involving for their satisfaction new muscular 
aye would promote change in certain parts and diminish it in 

‘The accumulation of small changes would, in the course of wons, 
issue in forms so distinct as to constitute new species, gener, or even 
orders. Lamarck admitted that the animals depicted on Egyptian monu- 
ments have remained specifically unchanged. But 3000 or 4000 years 
was but a brief moment in the history of Life upon the Earth. 

Another hypothesis as to the transformation of ies is now cur- 
rent ; and Lamarck’ principle of the inheritance of changes due to use 
‘or disuse has been called in question, These points cannot be discuased 
here. Yet it may be conjectured that when the science of Human 
Niature has made more progress, and the small space in the long record 
‘of organic evolution which relates to Man’s destiny is seen to be more 

it than the rest, the question of the Origin of Species, bert 

debated, will be somewhat leas prominent than now. Meanwhi 
the discussion, as Comte, who dis with Lamarck’s hypothesis, 
always maintained, has done much for the study of what is almost the 
greatest of biological problems; man’s power to modify organisms by 
‘Variations of their environment. 

In December 1829 Lamarck died, poor and almost forgotten by the 
scientific world, at the age of 86. He had been long blind, and his only 
comfort lay in his daughter, who for many years had been 1 Ce 

J. HB 

The Zoologte Philosophique is in the Qnd Division of the Positivist Library. 

Phat Poa, ii Woot, 42 and 48 ; and Por. Pol. 1. 680, it BR 


BLAINVILLE (Henri Marie Ducrotay de), b. 1778, d. 1850, 


Brarvvitie was born at Arques, in Normandy, of a noble cee 
Sentember 12, 1778. Destined originally for the army, he entered 
de Génie in Paris, At the age of 27, Cuvier’s lectures turned his 
attention to comparative anatomy. He became doctor of medicine, 
worked under Cuvier, and was appointed, in 1812, Professor of Zool 
and Physiology at the Faculty of Sciences. Tn 1816 he visited England, 
‘and studied for some time in Hunter's Museum, In 1830 he succeeded 
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Lamarck as Professor of the Natural History of Mollnaca and Radiata ; 
and two years afterwards ee eee to Cuvier's chair of Com: 
rant Anatomy. | 


gett of Life which Comte (Phil. Pos, lect, 40) bcp 
adequate yat given—the double movement of composition 
paee proceeding simultaneously Hoongiouh the organism 
fundamental conception of environment absent, although not not 
the same explicitness as by Comte himself, who i 
merely the fluid in which the organism moved, but the sum foul e all 
external circumstances of whatever kind that acted on it.” 
an Surrey ia this risen oe] of the distinctions between 
organic and inorganic bodies is of great and permanent value, 

Blainville ‘died suddenly, Ist May 1850. He was a friend of Comte, 
who attended his lectures, nnd who dedicated the Philosophie 
to him and to Fourier. (mB) 


‘Tho last work here spoken of is in the 2nd Division of the Positivist Library. 


BROUSSAIS (Francois Joseph Victor), b. 1772, d. 1838. 


Broussais was born at St, Malo, 17th December 1772, His father 
was a physician in that town, and brought up his son, after a classical 
course at the college of Dinan, to his own ion. Young Broce 
entered the navy as surgeon, and served there for some years. 
he came to Paris, followed Bichat’s courves, and became & Prete 
medicine ; his inaugural thesis on fever indicating already the — ‘ 
his characteristic doctrine—that disease was a modified function of 
definite organ, In 1804 he joined the medical service of the army, =f 
served through the greater part of the wars that followed. Notwith- 
standing his absorbing duties, he found time for one of his ‘ir 
works, the History of Chronie Inflammations, published in Teo Ad 
the war he was appointed Professor of Medicine at the ini 
of Val-de-Grice. oe joined the Academy of ie found 


ial 
ie 


Positive Philosophy. 

The two leading ideas of Broussais were the conception ¢ 
a simple modification by excess or defect of a normal functi 
connection of this altered function with a definite organ or 
both of these the influence of Bichat is obvious ; and to the 
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Joss than to tho master the emancipation of medicine during the it 
ontary from tho disastrous dominion of maotaphyxical entities is in great 
ed lue. The conclusion to which the method led was not always 
‘out by experience. Thus his celebrated hypothesis, that continued 

fever was an inflammation of the intestinal mucous membrane, has been 
found partially true in the case of one kind of fever only. Bat the 
mth it a to lead to the truth soos or a It supplied 
‘own means or in each case, It was to 
observe and to Anil il scientifically when ‘ho facta of 
discase were ology, as modifications of a normal 


regarded ux fircts 
_ fiinetion, referred, like other functions, to a distinct tissue or organ. In 
therapeutics the same method held good. The problem was to find the 
agent modifying the tissue or ongan by restraint or by stimulus of its 
action. (5. #.B) 


See Comte’s review of Broussais’ Jrrifation ef la Folie (1828). Pos. Pot. 
vol, iv, 645-53, Also, Phil. Pow, iii, lect. 40, and Pos. Pol. ii, 359, 
Three works of | is, Propositions on Medicine, History of Chronic 
rh seer ant frrifation and Madness, aro in the Positivist 
Library: the first two in the 2nd Division, the third in the 4th. 


MORGAGNT (Giovanni Battista), b, 1682, 4. 1771. 


Moroacxt, the principal institator of Morbid Anatomy, was born at 
Forli in 1682. He studied medicine at Bologna, and in 1715 became 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Padua, His great work, the 
result of his life's labour, Anatomical Researches into the Seats and 
Causes of Disexse, was not published till his 80th year, in 1761. He 
died ten years afterwards in the enjoyment of a European reputation. 
‘The importance of his great work lay, first, in that the study of disease 
‘was raised by it from the metaphysical discussion of intangible abstrac- 
tions to the positive investigation of definite organs; and secondly, in 
that the observation of the diseased organ elicited the fact that not the 
whole organ, but only certain of its component tissues, were affected in 
each case. Morgugni therefore prepared the way for the great biological 
fenovatian| effected: Wy Bishat, the analysis of organs lntoy thelr’ tant 

ment tissues. Pinel’s researches into the diseases of mucous mem-~ 
ded on the method which Mi ‘i had 80 vigorously 
initiated, gave, as is known, the immediate stimulus to er ea 
J, HB, 
PRL. Pos, vol, iii, ect. 41. 


GALL (Franz Joseph), b. 1757, d. 1828. 


‘The founder of Cerebral Physiology was born at Tiefenbrunn, in Baden, 

on the 9th March 1767. His father, a physician, sent him to Vienna to 

study medicine under Stoll and Van Swieten ; and there Gat remained 

for many years. His attention had been called, when a boy at-achool, to 

physiognomic differences among his school-fellows, and especially to the 

connection of prominent eyeballs with a gift for language. Hence began 
28 
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comparixon of man with the higher vertebrates ; a field in which Georges 
Leroy had already done good service, In the case of certain 
functions, as the sexual and maternal einen t pep recente! 
or to emacs Sa ree and of pret ines of friendship, 
veneration, and pity, is is was carried on with singular vigour 
“opera veep pa ried by Acomba ae pelaktle stherwattoces 
In tho intellectual region he failed utterly ; and it is important to 
understand why he failed. The criterion on which he relied in attempt- 
ing to analyse man’s nature was the observation of animala Of man’s 
maa is process ol Lari caren stsasastty 4 ad Gall eeesd Sea 
reasoning x nm abundantly ; many 
valuable observations of his own to the same effect, Nevertheless the 
<r eee rp human reason rises above that of animals is enormous ; 
it results from the social state in which man alone of the higher 
vertebrates has lived for a long course of millenniums. An adequate 
comprehension of human reason involves the analysis of in 
which it has Sethe stored up, and the examination of — 
Maatccead by which the creative intellects of mankind have done thei 
worl 


Comte led Gal's work as of the highest importance, while keenly 
ulive to ite mings. He set extreme value on his demonstration, 
'y 


that in the psychical nature of man intellectual processes did not 

the overweening part commonly assigned to them : that the motor force 
of moral impulses, selfish or unselfish, was far greater. He adopted very 
largely Gall’s view of the self-rogarding instincts—pointing out, however, 
that Gall had omitted the most fundamental of all, that of self-preserva~ 
tion or nutrition. His distinction of the three altruistic instincta of 
Attachment, Veneration, and Benevolence, he accepted almost entirely. 
That altruim should thus be clearly conceived ax innate (see Huw) 
was, he considered, a scientific discovery not less momentous in its final 
results than that of Copernicus, 

The principal defects of Gall’s work are (1) the unnecessary multi- 
plication of his supposed cerebral organs, and in many cases their confused 
arrangement ; (2) his irrational conception of intellectual functions, 

ly noticed ; (3) the entire omission of the correlation of the brain 
with the other organs of the body. Had Gall allowed himself to profit 
by the studies of his great contemporary, Cabania, he would have avoided 
is last fundamental error (seo Canaxts). However mistaken the view of 
the older physicians, that the passions were seated in the heart, liver, 
and other organs, it wasan equally grave mistake to ignore the continuous 
action and reaction of these organs with the brain, which has to be taken 
into account in every arrangement, medical or moral, for the wise control 
and modification of human nature. 

‘These defects Comte sought to remedy in the entire recast of Gal's 
system, put forward by him in the first. volume of his Positive Polity. 
Comte's scheme is avowedly subjective : that is, it rests on the study of 
functions, without any attempt at anatomical verification, which he thought 
might remain for an indefinite period impracticable. This is not the place 
for n full deseription of it, A single quotation will indicate his general 
way of regurding the problem :—"At an early period of my philosophical 





Cit 


meditations T had a ‘sense both: Ghat 
fection of Gall’s work in mgr ee on 
years I have never ceased to labour at the 
Thad laid the foundations of Soci 5 
could not construct the true physi 
the laws of social development, whi 
startil it and wim,” 
was no shallow sciolist, He was a fervid 
one-sided as such men often are. 
gave an impulse to the study of the structure and functions of the 
that is acknowledged by those who utterly cor his conclusions. 
ores here ae is far his than this, 
here emerges the grett trut 
of man, lie innate 
ities to 
conditions of wise “training and 
a nature which has exe 


istory, appears 
the pblen of reluclog 
by the gridual ascendancy of ren over self- 


historical conditions for the solution of the prol 
‘but among the biologists who prepared the way for its solution he 
the highest place, 


Pos. Pol, i. pp. 541-594. Gall’s Functions of the Drain is in the 4th weetion 
“of the Positivist Library, 
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